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OF THE SPAINS AND THE SPANIARDS, 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


“Het us praise the ford that carries us ober.” 


TukreE are no countries in the world 
so little traversed by the migratory 
swarms that issue annually from the 
modern officina gentium, Great Bri- 
tain, with the which countries and 
their inhabitants the English reader 
at home is so well and familiarly ac- 
quainted, as with the Spains. I use 
the last word advisedly, meaning 
thereby the Spains merely of the 
Peninsula: and I do so because it is 
idle now, even as it was always, to 
talk of Spain as a kingdom, or the 
various classes of Spaniards therein 
maintained as a nation. This has 
been remarked by many writers, 
French and English, and dwelt upon 
by Mr. Ford, the accomplished au- 
thor of the Hand-Book of Spain. 
He says,— 


“‘ The aggregate monarchy of Spain is 
composed of many distinct provinces, 
each of which, in earlier times, formed a 
separate and independent kingdom ; al- 
though all are now united by marriage, 
inheritance, conquest, and other circum- 
Stances, under one crown, the original 
distinctions, geographical as well as so- 
cial, remain almost unaltered. ‘The lan- 
guage, costume, habits, and local charac- 
ter of the natives, vary no less than the 
climate and productions of the soil. Man 
following, as it were, the example of the 
nature by which he is surrounded, has 
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little in common with the inhabitant of 
the adjoining district ; and these differ- 
ences are increased and perpetuated by 
the ancient jealousies and inveterate dis. 
likes which petty and contiguous states 
keep up with such tenacious memory. 
The general comprehensive term ‘ Spain,’ 
which is convenient for geographers and 
politicians, is calculated to mislead the 
traveller. Nothing can be more vague 
or inaccurate than to predicate any sin- 
gle thing of Spain or Spaniards, which 
will be equally applicable to all its hetero- 
geneous component parts. The north- 
western provinces are more rainy than 
Devonshire, while the centre plains are 
more calcined than those of Barbary : 
while the rude agricultural Gallician, 
the industrious manufacturing artisan of 
Barcelona, the gay and voluptuous An- 
dalusian, are as essentially different from 
each other as so many distinct charac- 
ters at the same masquerade.” 


Again, he observes,— 


‘There is no King of Spain ; among 
the infinity of kingdoms, the list of which 
swells out the royal style, that of ‘ Spain’ 
is not found ; he is King of the Spains, 
Rey de las Espaiias, not Rey de Espafia.” 


Besides, there is no capital in 
Spain that forms a point of general 
concentration, like Rome, Constanti- 
nople, St. Petersburg, Vienna, Lis« 
bon, Paris, or London ; no one place 
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which is the prime seat of arts, and 
literature, and commerce, as well as 
the official residence of the court. 
The position of Madrid, moreover, 
forbids that it ever should become 
such. The possession of it would be 
of no essential and enduring advan- 
tage to an enemy—it would be of no 
fatal or permanent consequence to 
the Peninsula. Sweep it away from 
the map, and one of the Spains only 
would have moulted a bad feather. 
The tail of the strutting peacock 
with its separate and royal stars, 
would, in the bird’s haughty imagin- 
ation, and under the resplendent 
glories vouchsafed by the sun’s rays, 
shine as brightly as ever: in truth, 
it would only have discharged a dis- 
eased and draggled feather, ‘while the 
real weakness would remain in the 
unsightly and unstable feet, on which 
the glittering mass of plumage has 
been destined to rest in an uneasy 
and precarious manner. Madrid, in 
fact, is a place of no commercial, mi- 
litary, political, or national import- 
ance. It is not even acity (ciudad), 
like Toledo, Seville, Grenada, Leon, 
Burgos, or Valladolid. It is only a 
town or (villa). It has no cathedral. 
It boasts only the presence of a cor- 
rupt, and debauched, and brutalised 
court and government—both a cen- 
tury or two behind all others in Eu- 
rope, in the forms and shapes of their 
heresies against the decencies of so- 
cial life and the rights of mankind. 
It attracts place-hunters and adven- 


turers in every walk and grade of 


life, from all parts of the prov inces ; 
for if the centre of nothing else it is 
that of patronage and fashion—as it 
must be called for the want of a bet- 
ter word—unless newfangledness (and 
that of a coarse and ungenial kind) 
may serve our turn. Still Madrid is 
boasted of. 
Mr. Ford says,— 


‘* The capital has a hold on the ambition 
rather than on the affections of the nation 
at large. The inhabitants of the differ- 
eut provinces think, indeed, that Madrid 
is the greatest and richest court in the 
world, but their hearts are in their native 
localities. ‘ Mi paisano,’ my fellow-coun- 
tryman, does not mean Spaniard, but 
Andalusian, Catalonian, as the case may 
be. When asked, ‘Where do you come 
from?’ the reply i i. Soy hijo de Murcia— 
hijo de Granauda— I am a son of Murcia 
—a son of Granada,’ &¢, This is suictly 
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analogous to ‘ the children of Israel,’ the 
* Beni’ of the Spanish Moors ; and to this 
day the Arabs of Cairo call themselves 
children of that town, Ibn el Musr, &c. 
This being of the same province or town 
creates a powerful feeling of clanship,— 
afreemasonry. The parties cling toge- 
ther like old school-fellows, or the Scotch. 
It is a home and really binding feeling. 
To the spot of their birth all their re. 
collections, comparisons, and eulogies, 
are turned; nothing to them comes up 
to their particular province, that is 
their real country ; ‘ La Patria,’ meaning 

Spain at large, is a subject of declama.- 
tion, fine words, palabras—palaver, in 
which all, like Orientals, delight to in- 
dulge, and to which their grandiloquent 
idiom lends itself readily. From the ear- 
liest period down to the present, all ob- 
servers have been struck with this loca/- 
ism asa salient feature in Iberian charac- 
ter. They never would amalgamate— 
never would, as Strabo said, put their 
shields together; never would sacrifice 
their own local private interest for the 
general good; on the contrary, in the 
hour of need, they had, as at present, a 
tendency to separate into distinct junt as, 
each of which only thought of its own 
views, utterly indifferent to the injury 
thereby occasioned, to what ought to 
have been the common cause of all. 
Thus the virility and the vitality of the 
noble people has been neutralised ; they 
have indeed strong limbs and honest 
hearts, but, as in the Oriental parable, 
‘a head’ is wanting to direct and go- 
vern. Hence Spain is to-day, as it alwi ays 
has been, a bundle of small bodies tied 
together by a rope of sand, and being 
without union is also without strength, 
and has been beaten in detail. The much. 
u ed phrase Espaittolismo expresses lide 
ther ‘a dislike of foreign dictation,’ and 
the ‘ self-estimation’ of Spaniards, Espa- 
roles sobre todos, than any real patriotic 
love of country.” 


Let the English reader bear these 
facts in his mind, and also certain 
others of even a still more general 
nature, which I shall lay before him 
also in the words of Mr. Ford, and 
he will then be fully in a condition 
to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest, the mass of information which 
is brought home to him here in our 
own England, in so many varied 
forms, about the Spains and Span- 
iards. The passages I am about to 
quote are to be found in the preface 
to the Hand-Book, and run thus,— 

** To see the cities and k 
of men ” [by the way, Mr. 
said “ thoroughly know,” 


now the minds 
Ford, if you 
which is the 
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meaning of the Greek word, you might 
have spared the Italics], ‘* has been, since 
the days of the Odyssey, the object of 
travel; but how difficult it is, in the 
words of truz Duxe (Desp. Dec. 13, 
1810), ‘ to understand the Spaniards ex. 
actly!’ Made up of contradictions, they 
dwell in the land of the unexpected, le 
pays de Uimprévu ; where exception is 
the rule, where accident and the impulse 
of the moment are the moving powers, 
and where men, especially in their col- 
lective capacity, act like women and 
children, A spark, a trifle sets the im- 
pressionable masses in action, and none 
can foresee the commonest event. Nor 
does any Spaniard ever attempt to guess 
beyond la situacion actual, or to foretell 
what the morrow will bring. Paciencia 
y barajar is his motto; and he waits 
patiently to see what will next turn up 
after another shuffle, for his creed and 
practice are ‘ resignation,’ the Islam of 
the Oriental. 

“The key to decipher this singular 
people is scarcely European, since this 
Berberia Christiana is at least a neutral 
ground between the hat and the turban, 
and many contend that Africa begins even 
at the Pyrenees. Be that as it may, 
Spain—first civilised by the Phenicians, 
and long possessed by the Moors—bas 
indelibly retained the original im- 
pressions. ‘Test her, therefore, aud her 
natives by an Oriental standard, how 
analogous does much appear that is strange 
and repugnant if compared with European 
usages! This land and people of routine 
and habit are also potted for antiquarians, 
for here Pagan, Roman, and Eastern 
customs, long obsolete elsewhere, turn up 
at every step, in church and house, in 
cabinet and campaign, as we shall care- 
fully point out.” 


Let the reader, I say, take these 
facts and considerations with him, 
and he will be in a condition to un- 
derstand, appreciate, and enjoy the 
multitude, native and foreign, of va- 
rious works, all excellent relating to 
the Spains, Spanish life, and manners, 
and history, from Don Quixote down 
to Borrow’s Bible in Spain,—from 
“ Livy's pictured page ” down to the 
Despatches of the Duke of Welling- 
ton. And strange in these works, as 
in all the intermediate grave or gay, 
is the story of the Peninsula and the 
people. ‘The south of Spain is the 
real land of romance and chivalry 
—that is to say, the chivalry ro- 
manesque,— 

““When the Gothic plume mét the Mu- 
bammedan glance, 
And rivers ran red with the Saracen 
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But the true chivalry, the chivalry 
of the conqueror’s despatch, is and 
ever was with us, the descendants of 
the Norman, the Saxon, and the 
Dane, as with their forefathers, the 
sea-kings and the lords of battle. 
Where rolls the wave that does not 
roll over some memorial of our con- 
quests? Where stands the spot of 
solid earth that has not trembled 
under our victorious tread? And 
that it is now as it was in the begin- 
ning and ever shall be, bear witness, 
as a proof and a promise, Moodkee 
and Ferozeshah! But I again say 
the south of Spain was the land of 
romanesque adventure and chivalry ; 
and there was the scene laid of the 
first gentle passages of arms. But 
in the south only-—the earthly para- 
dise of the Moors—and certain of the 
adjoining districts, and in the latter 
more in prevailing fiction than in 
fact ; for, crede mihi, the Peninsula 
generally is little propitious to the 
practice of knight-errantry. A very 
slight consideration of its geography 
and climate will suffice to shew this. 
Mr. Ford observes :-— 


** From Spain being the most southern 
country in Europe, it is very natural that 
those who have never been there should 
imagine the climate to be as delicious as 
that of ltaly or Greece. This is far from 
being the fact. Some of the sea-coasts 
and sheltered plains in the southern and 
eastern provinces are warm in winter, 
and exposed to an almost African sun in 
summer, but the northern and western 
districts are damp and rainy ; while the 
interior is either cold and cheerless, or 
sunburnt and wind-blown. Winters have 
occurred at Madrid of such severity that 
sentinels have been frozen to death ; and 
frequently all communication is suspended 
by the depth of snow in the elevated 
roads of the Castiles,” 


It is clear enough, then, that the 
Peninsula generally was no fit scene 
for knight-errantry ; and certainly 
none of that, and very, very little of 
true chivalry, remains in the coun- 
try. The nobility are the worst and 
most despicable in the world—worse 
even than the old noblesse of France, 
for heartless, and base, and vilely 
debauched and dishonest as those were, 
they were not what the multitude of 
the Spanish nobility also are, personal 
cowards and paltry traitors. Mr. 
Ford praises the lower classes as being 
formed of a better material, and no 
doubt they are entitled to that rela- 
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tive praise; but when a positive ad- 
miration of them is expressed, I ven- 
ture to dissent from it. A brave 
people never was a people of assassins, 
and how else except as assassins, or, 
in other words, as guerilleros, have 
Spaniards since the olden time dis- 
tinguished themselves? There is no 
courage in taking individual strag- 
giers, or small bodies of the enemy, 
at advantage, and murdering them. 
The secret blow, too, is always the 
coward’s blow, and rarely, in war or 
in private quarrel, has the Spaniard 
dealt any other. Ilis knife is always 
ready to stab an adversary unawares 
by thrust or throw, but he has no 
notion of fair play—no imagination 
of a free and manly stand-up fight; 
and in the field of battle, during the 
French invasion, a single charge of a 
few squadrons of cavalry was, with 
scarcely an exception, sufficient to 
drive a host of Spanish braves, or, as 
in other countries they would be 
styled, braggadocios, into helpless dis- 
order and disgraceful flight. ‘The 
praises lavished upon them by 
Southey and other English writers of 
the same kidney (at the gross and 
palpable falsehoods of Spanish writers, 
who could not if they would tell 
truth, upon almost any subject, no- 
body is astonished), are preposterous, 
and shameful in the last degree to 
those who uttered them. ‘The Span- 
jiards never stood against the French 
soldiery in fair fight, any more than 
that other vaunted rabble, the Cos- 
sacks, did. If a man will only take 
the facts related by Mr. Ford, he 
must perforce arrive at this con- 
clusion, notwithstanding the fervent 
expression of that gentleman’s general 
opinions to the contrary. It appears 
from his own account, that even their 
robbers, who make so remarkable a 
figure in novels and romances, are 
the least adventurous and the most 
cowardly of their class in any coun- 
try. They never stake life against 
lite. They invariably assail the 
traveller unawares, at some deadly 
disadvantage, or with overwhelming 
numbers. Our Dick Turpins and 
Claude Duvals were, in comparison 
with the most famous of them, princes 
and paladins, and worthy to lead, 
like the Black Prince, an army of 
Free Companions. But let me give 
Mr. Ford's account of these Spanish 
freebooters, for it is interesting. He 
says:— 


[April, 


‘It is not to be denied that Spain is, 
of all countries in Europe, the one in 
which the ancient, classical, and once 
universal system of robbing on the high. 
way exists the most unchanged. With 
us these things have been much altered : 
Spain is what England was sixty years 
ago, with Hounslow Heath and Finchley 
Common,—-what Italy was very lately, 
and may be again next year. A bad 
character sticks to a country as well as to 
an individual: Spain had the same repu. 
tation in the days of antiquity, but it was 
always the accusation offoreigners. The 
Romans, who had no business to invade 
Spain, [indeed, Mr. Ford!] were ha- 
rassed by the native guerilleros,—those 
undisciplined bands of armed men who 
wage the ‘ little war’ which Iberia always 
did. ‘the Romans, worried by those 
unmilitary voltigeurs, called all the Span- 
iards who resisted them ‘ latrones ;’ just 
as the French, during the late war, from 
the same reasons, called them brigands 
and assassins. The national resistance 
against the intrusive foreigner has always 
armed the peasantry of Spain. Again, 
that sort of patriotism, a moyen de par- 
venir, which is the last and usual re- 
source of scoundrels, is often made the 
pretext of the ill-conditioned to throw a 
specious mantle over the congenial voca- 
tion of living a freebooting idle existence 
by plunder rather than by work and in- 
dustry. ‘This accounts for the facility 
with which the universal Spanish nation 
fliestoarms. Smuggling, again, sows the 
soil with dragon's teeth, and produces, at 
a moment’s notice, a plentiful crop of 
armed men or guerilleros, which is almost 
a convertible term with robber. 

“ Robbery in other countries has 
yielded to increased population, to more 
rapid and more frequent intercommunica- 
tion, The distances in Spain are very 
great ; the highroads are few, and are 
carried through long leagues of unculti- 
vated plains (‘ dehesas’), through de- 
serted towns, dispeopled districts, — 
¢ despoblados,’ a term more common in 
Spain, as in the East, than that of village 
is in England. Andalucia is the most 
dangerous province, and it was always 
so. This arises from the nature of the 
country, from being the last scene of the 
Moorish struggle, and now from being 
in the vicinity of Gibraltar the great focus 
of smuggling, which prepares the raw 
material fur a banditti. These evils, 
which are abated by internal quiet and 
the continued exertions of the authorities, 
increase with troubled times, which, as 
the tempest calls forth the stormy petrel, 
rouses into dangerous action the worst 
portions of society, and creates a sort of 
civil cachexia, which can only be put 
cown by peace anda strong settled go- 
vernment ; blessings which, alas! have 
been long denied to unhappy Spain; 
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meanwhile no Hand-book on Spain can 
be complete without giving some account 
of the different classes and organisation 
of the robber system, the alphabet and 
rudiments of a traveller’s cenversation 
when on the road. The antiquity of the 
system has been detailed in the Quarterly 
Review, No. CXXII. p. 9, to which those 
about to visit the ‘ Serrania de Ronda,’ 
and the wild country between Seville and 
Grenada, will do well to refer, especially 
as regards José Maria,* who so long held 
undisputed rule in those parts, and whose 
name will long remain in the mouths of 
those whose talk is aboutrobbers. First 
and foremost come the ‘ ladrones,’ the 
robbers on a great scale, They are a 
regularly organised band, from eight to 
fourteen in number, well armed and 
mounted, and entirely under the command 
of one leader. These are the most for- 
midable ; and, as they seldom attack any 
travellers except with overwhelming 
forces, and under circumstances of am- 
buscade and surprise, where every thing 
is in their favour, resistance is generally 
useless, and can only lead to fatal ac. 
cidents ; it is better at once to submit to 
the summons, which will admit of no 
denial, — ‘ boca abajo,’ ‘ boca a tierra,’ — 
mouth down, mouth to earth! ‘Those who 
are provided with such a sum of money as 
the robbers think according to their class 
in life that they ought to carry about with 
them are very rarely ill-used; a frank, 
confident, and good-humoured surrender, 
generally not only prevents any bad 
treatment, but secures even civility 
during the disagreeable operation. Pis- 
tols and sabres are, after all, a poor 
defence, as Mr. Cribb said, compared to 
civil words and deeds. The Spaniard is 
by nature high-bred and a caballero, and 
responds to any appeal to qualities of 
which his nation has reason to be proud, 
Notwithstanding these moral securities, 
ifonly by way of making assurance doubly 
sure, an Englishman will do well in 
travelling in exposed districts to be pro- 
vided with a bag containing from 50 to 
100 dollars, which makes a handsome 
purse, feels heavy in the hand, and is 
that sort of amount which the Spanish 
brigand thinks a native of this proverbi- 
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ally rich country ought to have with 
him on his travels. He has a remarkable 
tact in estimating from the look of the 
individual, his equipage, &c., how much 
ready money it is befitting his condition 
for him to have about him; if the sum 
should not be enough, he resents severely 
the depriving him of the regular spoil to 
which he considers himself entitled by 
the long-established usage of the high- 
road. ‘The traveller who is altogether 
unprovided with cash, is generally made 
a severe example of pour encourager 
les autres, either by beating (‘ echandole 
palos’) or by stripping to the skin (‘ dejan- 
dole en cueros’), after the fashion of the 
thieves of old in Jericho. The traveller 
should be particularly careful to have 
a watch of some kind; one with a gaud 
gilt chain and seals is the best suited. 
Not to have a watch of any kind exposes 
the traveller to more certain indignities 
than a scantily filled purse. The money 
may have been spent, but the absence 
of the watch can only be accounted for 
by the premeditated intention of not being 
robbed of it, which the /adron considers 
as an unjustifiable attempt to defraud 
him of hisright. It must be said, to the 
credit of the Spanish brigands, especially 
those of the highest class, that they 
rarely ill-use women or children ; nor do 
they commence firing or offering violence 
unless resisted. The next class of rob« 
bers — omitting some minor distinctions, 
such as the salteadores, or two or three 
persons who lie in ambuscade and jump 
out on the unprepared traveller — is the 
‘ratero,’ therat. He is heldin contempt, 
but is not the less dangerous. He is not 
brought regularly up to the profession 
and organised, but takes to it, pro re nata, 
of a sudden, commits his robbery, and 
then returns to his pristine vocation. 
Very often on the arrival of strangers, 
two or three of the ill-conditioned worst 
classes get up a robbery next day for the 
special occasion, according to the proverb, 
* la ocasion hace el ladron.’ 

*¢ The raterillo, or small rat, is a skulke 
ing footpad, who seldom attacks any but 
single and unprotected passengers, who, 
if they get robbed, have nobody to blame 
but themselves; for no man is justified 


* “ My friend John Lewis, the celebrated painter, now resident at Grand Cairo, 
saw this bandit in Spain, and took likenesses of him and his favourite horse. The 
fellow looked rather like a paunchy innkeeper than a brigand. He was the reverse of 
tall, and by no means, to all appearance, strongly knit or built; nor was there any 
thing of cruelty, ferocity, or malignity in the expression of his countenance. Any 
ordinary English gentleman who knew how to use his hands, would have doubled 


him up in two minutes. 


José Maria ended a career as famous in his locality as that 


of the earlier brigand, the Cid, at the garotte, and resigned his neck, either at Seville 
or Grenada, I forget which, to the iron collar with exemplary piety, if not penitence, 


aud in all the plenitude of beatific hope from absolution from all earthly stains. 
remember rightly, John Lewis was present at the execution.” 


If I 
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in exposing Spaniards to the temptation 
of doing a little something in that line. 
‘The shepherd with his sheep, the plough- 
man with his plough, the vine-dresser 
amidst his grapes,— all have their gun, 
which, ostensibly for their individual 
protection, furnishes means of assault 
and battery against those who have no 
other defence than their legs and virtue. 

‘*The regular first-class ladrones are 
generally armed with a blunderbuss, 
* retajo,, which hangs at their saddles ; 
the high-peaked albarda, which is covered 
with a fleece, either white or blue, the 
*zalea.’ The dress is, for the most part, 
very rich, and in the highest style of 
* aficion’-—‘ the fancy.’ They are the 
envy and models of the lower class of 
Andalusians, being arrayed in the fashion 
of the smuggler, the contrabandista, or 
the bull-fighter, torrero ; or, in a word, 
the majo or dandy, who, being peculiar 
to the south of Spain, will be more pro- 
perly described in Andalusia, which is 
the home and head-quarters of all those 
who aspire to theelegant accomplishments 
and professions to which we have just 
alluded.” 


The majo dress is peculiar to the 
country; but in all places and in all 
climates, by sea and land, the brigand 
and the buccaneer have delighted in 
finery—jewels and gold chains. Per- 
haps because they thought that por- 
tion of their fortunes which they bore 
upon their persons was in the safest 
and most satisfactory custody. The 
fair ideal of the ladron is to be found 
in Shakspeare. See the scene in the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, between 
Valentine and the outlaws :— 


“3 Outlaw. Know, then, that some of 
us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 
Thrust from the company of awful men. 
Myself was from Verona banished 
For practising to steal away a lady, 
An heir, and near allied to the duke. 
2 Outlaw. And I from Mantua for a 
gentleman 
Whom, in my mood, I stabb’d unto the 
heart. 
1 Outlaw. And I for suchlike petty 
crimes as these, 
But to the purpose, for we cite our faults 
That they may hold excused our lawless 
lives. 
* : - * 
3 Outlaw. What say’st thou? 
thou be of our consort? 
Say ay! and be the captain of us all, 
Val. 1 take your offer, and will live 
with you, 
Provided that you do no outrages 
To silly women oF poor passengers, 


Wilt 


April, 


3 Outlaw. No, we detest such vile, 
base practises.’”’ 


At the close of the play Sir Va- 
lentine very coolly, and no doubt 
very sincerely, after the spirit of the 
fashion of the time and clime to 
which our Shakspeare is never false, 
says,— 


«These banish’d men that I have kept 
withal 
Are men endued with worthy qualities, 
Forgive them what they have committed 
here, 
And let them be recall’d from their exile, 
They are reform’d, civil, full of good, 
And fit for great employment, worthy 
lord. 
Duke. Thou hast prevail’d: I pardon 
them and thee. 
Dispose of them us thou know’st their 
deserts.” 


Cosas de Espaiia! Here are the feel- 
ings, the circumstances, the considera- 
tions, the morality, that might at this 
moment prevail throughout the Pe- 
ninsula. The great Hassan, the grand 
admiral of the Turks, was a water- 
carrier at Constantinople. The same 
pantomimic changes take place con- 
stantly in essentially Oriental Spain. 
Amongst these Christian Arabs there 
are a thousand ladrones as wise, as 
learned, as valiant, as worthy of 
high place as Narvaez, Espartero, or 
Cabrera. ‘They would be as much 
at home in the places these scoun- 
drelshave occupied as themselves, and 
perform their functions as honour- 
ably and as well,—and no better, for 
it is nowadays to all experience im- 
possible for any Spanish man to rise 
beyond the lowest Oriental standard 
of a successful ruffian in place and 
power. ‘The existence of a titled no- 
bility here is a farce. They are for 
the most part the scum of Spain. 
They are physically and morally in- 
capable utterly of greatness or of 
good. The sway and masterdom is 
invariably in the hands of some fortu- 
nate adventurer—a quondam smug- 
gler, or bandit, or so-called soldier 
(all mean pretty much the same 
thing), and these lord it for a time 
over the destinies of the wretched 
country and trample upon the de- 
graded hangers-on of a debauched 
court. There is now a great outcry 
against Narvaez, but my own opinion 
is that he is the bravest and the most 
capable of all the adventurers who 
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have risen to pre-eminence of late 
years. Certainly he is brave, which 
cannot be said of most of the bri- 
gands, whether generals of armies or 
leaders of ladrones. Of the latter 
caste Mr. Ford observes ,— 


‘It may be remarked that Spanish 
robbers are very shy in attacking Eng- 
lish armed travellers, and particularly if 
they appear upon their guard. ‘The rob- 
bers dislike fighting. They hate danger 
from knowing what it is ; they have no 
chivalrous courage or abstract notions of 
fair play, any more than a Turk ora tiger, 
who are too uncivilised to throw away a 
chance. Accordingly, the Spanish rob. 
bers seldom attack where they anticipate 
resistance, which they all feel they will 
assuredly meet from Englishmen. They 
have also a peculiar dislike to English 
guns and gunpowder, which, in fact, both 
as to arms and ammunition, are infinitely 
superior to the ruder Spanish weapons. 
Though three or four Englishmen have 
nothing to fear, yet where there are la- 
dies it is always better to be provided 
with an escort of Miquelites.” 


These men have a keen and accu- 
rate eye, and are always on the look- 
out for prints of horses and other 
signs, which, escaping the notice of 
superficial observers, indicate to their 
practised observations the presence 
of danger. The Miquelites are inde- 
fatigable in keeping up with a car- 
riage day and night, braving heat 
and cold, hunger and thirst. As 
they are maintained at the expense 
of the government they are not 
strictly speaking entitled to any re-~ 
muneration from the travellers they 
are directed to escort; it is, however, 
usual to give to each man a couple 
of pesetas a-day and a dollar to their 
leader. ‘The trifling addition of a 
few cigars, a bota or two of wine, 
some rice and dried cod-fish bacalao, 
for their evening meal, is well be- 
stowed; exercise sharpens the appe- 
tite, and they are always proud to 
drink to their master’s health, and 
are none the worse for his food, for 
“tripas Uevan a pies, y no pies a 
tripas,” which, not to translate it 
coarsely, means, “the bowels carry 
the feet, and not the feet the bowels.” 
These Miquelites (named, it is said, 
after a famous, or infamous, instru- 
ment of Cwesar Borgia’s) are a corps 
serving as a sort of police upon foot, 
—the modern representatives of the 
Hermandad with whom Gil Blas has 
made us familiar, and yery faithful, 
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very sagacious, very active, and in 
all respects very efficient. The rob- 
bers fear them, for they know that 
in all points they are more than a 
match for them. The traveller who 
wends his way accompanied by an 
adequate escort of them may be em- 
phatically pronounced to be safe. 
Spaniards generally are not in a po- 
sition to secure their services, and 
when they do venture on the enforced 
perils of a journey they have gene- 
rally recourse to the Eastern fashion 
of making themselves constituent 
parts of a caravan. Every Spaniard 
when he ventures beyond the pre- 
cincts of his native town or village 
goes forth armed to the teeth, and 
nature has endowed the people gene- 
rally, of all castes and classes, with 
the faculty of looking so like brigands, 
through every variety, from the 
gladiator-caballero to the common 
cut-throat, that it is very difficult to 
distinguish between the freebooter 
and the true man. 

There is another class of protec- 
tors for travellers occasionally called 
into use—the escopateros. Mr. Ford 
aays,— 

“‘ These escopateros, occasionally rob- 
bers themselves, live either by robbery 
or the prevention of it, for there is some 
honour amongst thieves—‘ entre lobos no 
se come,’ ‘wolves don’t eat each other,’ 
unless very hard up indeed. They are 
by no means so bold or trustworthy as 
the Miquelites, who despise them. The 
escopateros naturally endeavour to alarm 
travellers with over-exaggerated accounts 
of danger, in order that their services 
may be engaged. ‘heir idle stories are 
often believed by the gobemouche class 
of bookmaking travellers—the Semples, 
Sir John Carrs, Inglises, et hoc genus omne 
—who note down, print, and publish tales 
of horror told them and got up for the 
occasion by people who are laughing at 
them in their sleeves. But these things 
are amongst the accidents of long jour- 
neys,—‘ en luengas vias, luenguas menti- 
ras.’”” 

This is true to the letter about 
Carr and Inglis. The former was a 
terrifically world-famous “snob ;” 
the latter pretty much the same, ex- 
cept that he lacked the “ deep damn- 
ation of the poct’s verse.” One of the 
latter’s raw-head and bloody-bones 
stories of personal adventure with rob- 
bers was laid at a time when he was 
seated quictly in the diligence by the 
side of Mr, Dayid Roberts, the Royal 
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Academician. As to Semple, I think 
Mr. Ford has been hasty and erro- 
neous in the charge he makes against 
him. Ido not believe he was more 
credulous in lending faith to what he 
may have heard than the generality 
of sagacious and intelligent travellers, 
or more inaccurate in his narrative 
than all men must be who pass ra- 
idly through a strange country. 
The whole course of his life and the 
circumstances of his death prove that 
he was a man of personal intrepidity 
and of an adventurous spirit. He 
travelled in a great many countries, 
and oftentimes his path was beset 
with dangers. At last he was ap- 

inted governor of a district near 

ed River, in North America, by the 
Earl of Selkirk (in Rupert's land), 
and he was there shot down (or, in 
other words, murdered) at the com- 
mencement of a fray by some dois 
bridés, or half-breeds, in the service 
of the North-west Company, which 
was then literally at war with the 
Hudson's Bay Company (with which 
it has since been amalgamated) and 
the Earl of Selkirk. Poor Semple 
shewed great daring and resolution 
upon the occasion. In his travels 
in Spain there is only one stor 
about robbers, and that certainly is 
neither of so improbable nor extra- 
vagant a nature as to cast a just 
doubt upon his veracity.* 

Before I turn away from the sub- 
ject of modern chivalry in Spain, to 
which I was some short time since 
referring, a glance at a page in Bor- 
row'’s Bible in Spain cries “ halt!” 
that I may do justice to a deed of 
“ derring-do” worthy of the days of 
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the Plantagenets. There is no doubt 
that there is something of ponde- 
racion in this narrative, as there 
is in almost all that emanates from 
the pen of this highly dramatic 
writer. But the main facts one feels 
compelled to accept as true, and the 
description has all the fervour of 
Froissart. The wanton Cristina had, 
to save the life of her cortejo, or 
paramour, Munoz, signed the con- 
stitution at La Granja. The day 
after this event, Mr. Borrow met an 
old and dearly-beloved friend of 
mine in the Puerta del Sol. There 
was a vast crowd assembled, who 
ever and anon broke into shouts of 
“La Granja!” and “ Viva el Con- 
stitucion!” It was evident that a 
popular outburst was intended, to 
terminate, as it might be, in an 
émeute, a revolt, or a revolution. 
Borrow and my friend hired a room 
commanding a good view of the place. 
A squadron of cavalry that were 
false, and a handful of infantry that 
were true, were marched upon the 
ground. Borrow says,— 


** We had scarcely been five minutes 
at the window when we suddenly 
heard the clattering of horses’ feet 
hastening down the street called the 
Calle de Carretas, ‘The house in which 
we had stationed ourselves, was, as I 
have already observed, just opposite 
to the post-office, at the left of which 
this street debouches from the north into 
the Puerta del Sol. As the sounds be- 
came louder and louder, the cries of the 
crowd below diminished, and a species 
of panic seemed to have fallen upon all. 
Once or twice, however, I could dis- 
tinguish the words, ‘ Quesada, Quesada !’ 


* Here it is, and the reader, afier having perused Mr. Ford’s remarks about 
Spanish robbers, regular, irregular, and volunteers for the nonce, I think, will agree 
with me :—‘* About two leagues from Aldea del Rio, as we were ascending a small 
hill, I beheld two men with long muskets running as if to reach the summit before us, 
My guide called out that they were robbers, which appeared to me very probable. I 
prepared for their reception, and suffered him to advance about forty yards in front. 
By this means I thought it not likely that the robbers would fall upon the guide, 
seeing that I was behind well mounted, armed, and prepared, in case of need, to at- 
tack them. Had we been close together, so that there might have been a chance of 
hitting us both, they would certainly have fired. As it was, they halted with the 
utmost composure, and leaned upon their long muskets while I passed. I held my 
hand upon my pistol in the holster, and looked upon them sternly. My guide was 
already so far ahead with the baggage that it would have been needless to attack me. 
Their looks were wild and savage, their dress was composed chiefly of sheepskins, 
and besides their muskets and long knives their girdles were stuck full of pistols. 
These were the only robbers I saw in Spain, and should any traveller find himself in 
similar circumstances, | recommend the plan which I adopted, and which I had pre- 
viously determined to pursue.” 
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The foot-soldiers stood calm and motion. 
less ; but I observed that the cavalry, 
with the young officer commanding them, 
displayed both confusion and fear, ex- 
changing with each other some hurried 
words; all of a sudden, that part of the 
crowd which stood near the mouth of the 
Calle de Carretas fell back in great dis. 
order, leaving a considerable space un- 
occupied ; and the next moment Quesada, 
in a complete general’s uniform, and 
mounted on a bright bay thorough-bred 
English horse, with a drawn sword in 
his hand, dashed at full gallop into the 
area, in much the same manner I have 
seen a Manchegan bull rush into the am- 
phitheatre when the gates of his pen are 
suddenly flung open. He was closely 
followed by two mounted officers, and, at 
a short distance, by as many dragoons, 
In almost less time than is sufficient to 
relate it, several individuals in the crowd 
were knocked down and lay sprawling 
upon the ground, beneath the horses of 
Quesada and his two friends; for as to 
the dragoons, they halted as soon as they 
had entered the Puerta del Sol. It was 
a fine sight to see three men, by dint of 
valour and good horsemanship, strike 
terror into at least as many thousands, 
I saw Quesada repeatedly spur his horse 
into the dense masses of the crowd, and 
then extricate himself in the most masterly 
manner. ‘The rabble were completely 
awed and gave way, retiring by the Calle 
del Commercio and the street of Alcala. 
All at once Quesada singled out two 
Nationals, who were attempting to escape ; 
and setting spurs to his horse, turned 
them in a moment, and drove them in 
another direction, striking them in a con- 
temptuous manner with the flat of his 
sabre. He was crying out, ‘ Long live 
the absolute Queen !” when just beneath 
me, amidst a portion of the crowd which 
had still maintained its ground, perhaps 
from not having the means of escaping, 
I saw a small gun glitter for a moment, 
then there was a sharp report, and a 
bullet had nearly sent Quesada to his 
long account, passing so near to the 
countenance of the general as to graze his 
hat. I had an indistinct view for a mo- 
ment of a well-known foraging-cap just 
about the spot from whence the gun had 
been discharged[ponderacion!],than there 
was a rush ofthe crowd, and the shooter, 
whoever he was, escaped discovery amidst 
the confusion which arose. As for Que. 
sada, he seemed to treat the danger from 
which he had escaped with the utmost 
contempt. He glared about him fiercely 
for a moment; then leaving the two 
Nationals, whosneaked away like whipped 
hounds, he went up to the young officer 
who commanded the cavalry, and 
who had been active in raising the 
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cry of the constitution, and to him he 
addressed a few words with an air of 
stern menace. The youth evidently 
quailed before him, and, probably in 
obedience to his orders, resigned the 
command of the party, and rode slowly 
away with a discomfited air ; whereupon 
Quesada dismounted, and walked slowly 
backwards and forwards before the Casa 
de Postas with a mien which seemed to 
bid defiance to mankind. This was the 
glorious day of Quesada’s existence—his 
glorious and last day. I call it the day 
of his glory, for he certainly never before 
appeared under such brilliant circum. 
stances, and he never lived to see another 
sunset. No action of any conqueror or 
hero on record is to he compared with 
this closing scene of the life of Quesada ; 
for who, by his single, desperate courage 
aud impetuosity, ever before stopped a 
revolution in fullcourse? Quesada did: 
he stopped the revolution at Madrid for 
one entire day, and brought back the 
uproarious and hostile mob ofa huge city 
to perfect order and quiet. His burst 
into the Puerta del Sol was the most 
tremendous and successful piece of dar- 
ing ever witnessed. I admired so much 
the spirit of ‘ the brute bull,’ that I fre- 
quently, during his wild onset, shouted 
‘Viva Quesada!’ for I wished him well. 
[This, Borrow says, not from any poli- 
tical feeling.] But, I repeat, I wished 
well to Quesada, witnessing as I did his 
stout heart and good horsemanship, ” 


The moderado ministry ran away 
that night, and Queseda was butch- 
ered by the rascaille rabblement of 
Nationals next day. Cosas de 
Espaiia! 

{r. Ford, who has passed some 
fifteen years in the Peninsula, and 
Mr. Borrow, who is likewise perfectly 
well acquainted with it, concur in an 
affectionate regard for the Spanish 
peasantry and humbler classes in 
most of the provinces. Their au- 
thority is of the highest, for both 
gentlemen are masters of the lan- 
guages and manners of the people, 
with whom they have lived on terms 
of easy intercourse. And no doubt 
the semi-Oriental peasant has, gene- 
rally speaking, many noble and 
amiable qualities, which render him 
superior to the peasant of most of 
the Eastern nations. But to the 
English, the French, the German, 
the Dutch peasant, he is inferior; 
nor will he vear comparison with the 
Turk who has not been polluted by 
Constantinople. With all the good 
qualities, in the rough, and capabilities 
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claimed for the Spanish man, it can- 
not be denied that he is, perhaps, the 
most reckless of mankind about the 
shedding of human blood. He is 
always prone to stab in his mood ; 
he is cruel atrociously, like the Car- 
thaginian of old, and, whenever any 
thing touches him nearly, quite as 
treacherous. Punica fides, nationally 
and individually, is pre-eminently 
one of the cosas de Espaiia. All his 
better qualities, too, are rendered ra- 
ther negative than positive by his 
dogged, stolid pride, and invincible 
andexecrable laziness. He is courteous 
and hospitable, it is said,—both, how- 
ever, from mere custom. He is cere- 
monious in his demeanour, that he 
may receive ceremonious treatment 
in return, which is to him as the 
breath of his nostrils. Hospitable he 
may be, but he has nothing worth 
withholding to offer. In the one 
word, he is “a Christian Arab;” and 
as such, even is inferior to the Wa- 
habee, who is a pure theist, while 
the religion of the Spaniard, falsely 
styled Christian, is a blind, ignorant, 
brutalising, and uncleanly supersti- 
tion—as bad, if not worse, than any 
form of paganism that ever prevailed, 
except the Egyptian, to which it is in 
many respects akin, as will appear 
when I come to say a few words on 
Mariolatry. ‘The Spanish peasant 
also is good-humoured, so is a cat if 
you stroke its coat the right way; 
but one is quite as ready to fly at you 
as the other. The Spaniard, more- 
over, is patient under poverty and 
privations; he bears his lot with the 
apathetic resignation of a Hindoo. 
Why? Simply because it is easier 
for him to endure than to labour. 
In this (as, indeed, in most other 
respects) he falls far below the 
standard of the North American 
Indian of the Prairies, who, though 
he may indulge himself with all the 
lazy gravity ofa Spaniard in absolute 
repose when he has provided for his 
wants and luxuries, yet, when the 
supply threatens to fail: turns out 
one of the best, the boldest, and most 
adventurous of hunters, even as he is 
of warriors, when he once enters on 
the war-path. On the contrary, the 
Spaniard is content to support ex- 
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istence on a scanty supply of bread 
and garlic, to lie in a filthy hovel, 
and lounge in rags populous with 
vermin, rather than work like a man, 
with work ready to his hand, which 
would afford him all the positive 
comforts of life, and elevate his con- 
dition in the social scale. No! even 
if, by any chance, money gets into 
his possession, either by the gift of a 
traveller, or by the robbing of a 
traveller, or by some other means, 
instead of applying it to relieve the 
wants of himself and family, and 
improving their position and pro- 
spects, he will hoard the money and 
hide it. Such are some of the salient 
points in the Spanish peasant’s cha- 
racter, evident in the books before 
me,—the best that have been yet 
written about the Spains; I mean 
Ford’s and Borrow's.* 

As to the nobility and uppermost 
classes in the Peninsula, only one 
opinion can be entertained of them, 
and that is, that they are pretty 
much about the most ignorant, de- 
bauched, degraded, dishonest, faith- 
less, and worthless of human kind. 
But whatever sort of friends the 
lower classes of Spaniards may make, 
they, according to all accounts, are 
very agreeable casual acquaintances. 
Nowhere, probably, does he shew to 
more advantage than in the venta, 
Ford’s description of which is most 
interesting. ‘There are four sorts of 
inns in Spain,—the fonda, which is 
the resort almost exclusively of fo- 
reigners, and is to be found only in 
the largest towns (this is scantily 
furnished, and provisions are sup- 
plied to you) ; the posada, the venta, 
and the venterilla. The posada is 
genuine Spanish: as a public inn, it 
is, strictly speaking, bound only to 
furnish lodging, salt, and the means 
of cooking whatever the traveller 
brings with him, or can find in the 
village. “The posada, which in 
smaller towns degenerates into a 
venta, ought only to be compared to 
the khans of the East, and never to 
the inns of Europe.” 

‘* If foreigners, and especially English- 
men, would bear this in mind, they would 
save themselves a great deal of trouble 
and disappointment, and not expose 
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* The Hand-Book for Travellers in Spain and Readers at Home. 2 vols. London, 


J. Murray. 


The Bible in Spain, by George Borrow, 
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themselves by their loss of temper on 
the spot, or in their note-books. No 
Spaniard is ever put out, although he 
maddens at the slightest personal affront, 
for blood boils without fire,—‘la sangre 
hierve sin fuego.’ He takes these things 
coolly, which more phlegmatic, cold- 
blooded foreigners seldom do. The na- 
tive, like the Oriental, does not expect 
to find any thing, and accordingly is 
never surprised at only getting what he 
brings with him, His surprise is reserved 
for those rare occasions when he finds 
any thing actually ready at a venta, which 
he considers to be a God-send.” 


Farther on Mr. Ford says,— 


“ The country parador, meson, posada, 
and venta, call it-how you will, is the 
Roman stabulum. The original intention 
was the housing of cattle ; the accom- 
modation of travellers was secondary, 
and so it is in Spain to this day. The 
accommodation to the beast is excellent ; 
cool, roomy stables, ample mangers, a 
never-failing supply of fodder and water, 
all ready, every comfort and luxury which 
animal is capable of enjoying, is on the 
spot. As regards man all is the reverse. 
He must forage abroad for any thing he 
may want. Only a small part of the barn 
is allotted to him, and then he is lodged 
among the beasts below, or among the 
trusses and sacks of their food in the lofts 
above.” 


Nothing but dire misery compels 
a Spaniard to turn innkeeper. Mine 
host in ninety-nine cases out of the 
hundred is a foreigner or a gipsy, 
and almost invariably an extortioner 
and a thief. It was so in the times 
of Cervantes and Quevedo; it is so 
at present. In the large towns of 
the Spains, as in America, the worst 
thieves are the low English refugees. 
Touching the venta,— 


“ The ground-floor is a sort of com- 
mon room for men and beasts. ‘The por- 
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tion appropriated to the stables is often 
arched over, and very imperfectly lighted 
to keep it cool, so that even by day the 
eye has some difficulty at first in making 
out the details. The ranges of mangers 
are fixed round the walls, and the harness 
of the different animals suspended on 
the pillars which support the arches; a 
wide door, always open to the road, leads 
into this great stable or common hall; a 
small space in the interior is always left 
unencumbered, into which the traveller 
enters on foot, or on horseback ; no one 
greets him ; no obsequious landlord, bust- 
ling waiter, or simpering chambermaid, 
takes any notice of his arrival. He pro- 
ceeds unaided to unload or unsaddle his 
beast, and having taken him to a manger 
applies to the ventero for the pienso, fod- 
der for his beasts ; ganado, that is paja-y- 
cebada, straw and barley. This is the 
ancient Oriental forage—¥‘ barley also, 
and straw for the horses” (1 Kings, iv. 
28). Very little hay is used in Spain 
except in the north-west provinces, and 
some of the valleys. The straw is very 
fine, and is beaten into small fragments. 
The modern system of threshing grain 
in Spain is extremely ancient, classical, 
and oriental. Near most corn-country 
villages a floor called ‘ La Era,” the 
Latin area, is prepared in the open air, 
and which is either paved or cemented 
with hard earth, on which the loose 
sheaves are placed, over which snorting 
and unharnessed horses are driven, or 
men are drawn by them on hurdles, 
or on a trillo, a sort of harrow, over the 
sheaves. The corn is thus beaten out of 
the ear, and the straw, the palea of an- 
tiquity, bruised and triturated into frag- 
ments ; it is the precise threshing-floor 
of the Bible, and the Noriig of Egypt. 
The Carthaginians introduced this method 
into Spain. The operation, and the 
Plostellum Panicum, are accurately de- 
scribed by Varro (i. 52). The traveller 
who sees this primitive process going on 
under the burning sun of La Mancha, 
will feel the full force of the magnificent 
simile of Homer (Il. xx. 495) * applied 


* T quote the passage to which Mr. Ford refers :— 


: “ , : 
“Os D ore ris FevEn Boas dectvas dovusrrwrous 
TeiPizesvecs nei Atuxdy eurgozarw tv arwn, 

; o3 2 ee ss — 
‘Piuda rt Atare’ ivyivorro Bowy bre ooo iemuxwy, 
“ , oa 4 

Qs ba’ Airarros wsyaboyou wavyes irae 


‘ 


wae? e : ‘ 
aTeicoy OfLOU VEXURS TE XA 


> , o Hy 
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Niodiy dwas iwdraxre mas KYTVYSS ai wEei dipeov, 
on 2860S , ‘ ‘ e , ¥e 
As Ge a’ ixatioy 0 ritwy pabamiyyts EGadrdAoy, 


Ais’ do’ saicowrouv’ 6 tier xvdos deiobas 
TlsAsidns, Avéow 38 waracetro Kieus aawrrous. 
“ As when the peasant his yoked steers employs 


To tread his barley, the broad-fronted pair 
With ponderous hoofs trample it out with ease, 
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to the car of Achilles, dashing over the 
dead and wounded. ” 8 . 

“Having first himself provided for 
the wants and comforts of his beast, for 
‘el ojo del amo engorda al caballo,’ the 
master’s eye fattens the horse, the tra- 
veller thinks of himself. One, and the 
greater side of the building, is destined 
for the cattle, the other for their masters. 
Immediately opposite the public entrance 
is the staircase which leads to the upper 
part of the building, which is dedicated 
to the lodgment of fodder, fowls, fleas, 
and the better class of travellers. . The 
arrangement of the larger class of po- 
sadas is laid out on the plan of a con- 
vent, and is well-calculated to lodge the 
greatest number of inmates in the small- 
est space. The ingress and egress are 
facilitated by a long corridor, into which 
the doors of the separate rooms, ‘ upo- 
sentos,’ open; these are called salus ; 
cuertos, however (whence our word 
‘ quarters’ may be derived), is the ordi- 
nary term. There is seldom any furni- 
ture in them ; whatever is wanted is to 
be had of the host, from some lock-up 
store, reposteria. Near the staircase 
down-stairs, and always in a_ visible 
place, is a gibbous jar, tinaja, of the an- 
cient classical and amphora shape, filled 
with fresh water ; and by it is a tin or 
copper utensil to take water out with, 
and often a row ofsmall pipkins made of 
a red porous clay, which are kept ready 
filled with water on, or rather in a shelf 
fixed to the wall, and called ‘ /a tallada, 
el taller.’ ‘These pots, alcarrazas, from 
the constant evaporation, keep the water 
extremely cool. ‘They are of various 
shapes, many, especially in Valencia and 
Andalusia, being of the unchanged, iden- 
tical form of those similar clay-drinking 
vessels discovered at Pompeii. They 
are the precise trulla. Martial (xiv. 106; 
iv. 46.) speaks both of the colour and 
material of those made at Saguntum, 
where they are still prepared in great 
quantities. ‘hey are not unlike the 
ckool'lehs of Egypt, which are made of 
the same materials, and for the same pur- 
poses, and represent the ancient Canobic 
crarixa. They are seldom destined to 
be placed upon the table; their bottoms 
being pointed and conical, they could not 
stand upright. This singular form was 
given to the vusa futilia, or cups used at 
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the sacrifices of Vesta, which would have 
been defiled had they touched the ground.” 


Every thing in and about the kit- 
chen is as nearly as may be in the 
same state it was 2000 years ago. 


“The portion of the ground-floor 
which is divided by the public entrance 
from the stables, is dedicated to the kit- 
chen and accommodation of the travellers, 
The kitchen consists of a huge open 
range, generally on the floor, the pots 
and culinary vessels being placed against 
the fire, arranged in circles as described 
by Martial (xii. 18), ‘ multa villica quem 
coronat olla,’ who, like a good Span. 
iard, after thirty-five years of absence at 
Rome, writes after his return to Spain to 
his friend Juvenal, a full account of the 
real comforts that he once more enjoys in 
his best-beloved patria, and which re- 
minds us of the domestic details in the 
opening chapter of Don Quixote. ‘These 
rows of ollas are kept up by brain-like 
stones called scsos; above is a wide 
chimney, which is armed with iron for 
suspending pots of a large size. Some- 
times there are a few stoves of masonry, 
but more frequently they are only the 
portable ones called ‘ anafes.’ Around 
the blackened walls are arranged pots 
and pipkins (‘ollas y pucherus’), grid- 
irons (‘parillas’), frying-pans (‘ sar- 
tenes’), which hang in rows like tadpoles 
of all sizes, to accommodate large or 
small parties, and the more the better ; it 
is a good sign ‘ en casa llena, pronto se 
guisa cena.’ At the side of this kitchen 
is the apartment of the innkeeper, in 
which he stores away his stock of rice 
(‘arroz’) chocolate (‘ chocolute’), which 
is always superexcellent, and the other 
eatables which form the foundation of 
the national cuisine, which is by no 
means despicable, and, barring a some- 
what too liberal infusion of gariic, which 
however may be checked, is savoury and 
Oriental. A ‘ guisado de liebre,’ or stew 
of hare, or de perdices, of partridges, when 
well done in a real venta ; is a dish that 
might be set before a king.” 


To pursue this subject a little fur- 
ther, the Spanish hams are still deli- 
cious, as they were in the time of the 
Romans. And I am rejoiced to see 


So by magnanimous Achilles driven, 
His coursers’ sotid-hoof’d stamp’d as they ran 


The shields at once, and bodies of the slain 


, 


Blood spatter'd all his axle, and with blood 

From the horse hoofs, and from the fellied wheels 

His chariot redden’d, while himself, athirst 

For glory, his unconquerable hands 

Defiled with mingled carnage, sweat and dust.”—Cowrere 
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by an advertisement in to-day’s 
Morning Chronicle that the exem- 
plary proveedor for gourmets, Morel 
of Piccadilly, has imported some of 
them. The bacon, too—hurrah for 
bacon! I could eat it in extremis— 
is excellent, and in universal use, 
first, for its own sake, and secondly, 
as the consumption of it is a sign 
of Spanish Christianity, the flesh 
of the pig being abhorred by 
Jew and Moor. “ No hay olla sin 
tocino, ni sermon sin Agostino,” saith 
the proverb—There is no olla with- 
out bacon, nor a sermon without a 
quotation from St. Augustine. Va- 
rious kinds of sausages, too, are ad- 
mirable, and there is an abundance 
of fine pulse and other vegetables, as 
also of eggs. Butchers’ meat in 
Spain, and especially beef, is gene- 
rally bad: “ Vaca y carnero, olla de 
cavallero,’—Beef and mutton make 
a gentleman's olla. It will be recol- 
lected our friend Don Quixote was 
wont to have more beef than mutton 
in his ollas, and this beef commonly 
requires a dog’s tooth, diente de 
perro, to masticate it. Lares, par- 
tridges, and rabbits are constantly 
offered for sale by the peasantry at 
the door of the venta. Bread is of 
the best quality, and this and wine 
are always to be procured. The 
Spanish garlic, which is used with 
well-nigh every dish, is infinitely 
less pungent and more delicate in 
flavour than that with which we are 
acquainted in England. It is mark- 
worthy, too, that this we cannot well 
remedy, as Spanish garlic and onions 
on being transplanted into England 
degenerate in the third generation, 
and so become coarse and pungent. 
And yet a clove of even degenerate ajo 
in the handle of a shoulder of mutton 
put quivering upon the spit, may be, 
perhaps, sneezed at, but cannot be 
despised. The Spaniard says, “ Pan, 
vino y ajo crudo hacen andar al mozo 
agudo,”’—Bread, wine, and raw garlic 
make man go briskly. But as we 
have seen, there is no necessity for 
the traveller to rough it onthem. To 
resume Mr. Ford’s observations, he 


says,— 


“ The live-stock, hens and chickens— 
gallinas y polloo—run about the whole 
ground-floor, picking up any thing, and 
ready to be picked up themselves and 
dressed. All the operations of cookery 


and eating, of killing, sousing in boiling 
water, plucking, &c., all preparatory as 
well as final, go on in this open kitchen. 
They are carried on by the ventera and 
her daughters, or maids, or by some 
weasen, smoke-dried, cross, old she- 
mummy, the tia, ‘ my aunt,’ who is the 
subject of the good-humoured remarks of 
the hungry and conciliatory traveller be- 
fore dinner, and of his full-stomached 
jests afterwards, The assembled par- 
ties crowd round the fire watching and 
assisting each at their own savoury 
messes, ‘ Un ojo a la sarten, y otro a la 
gata,’—One eye to the pan, the other to 
the cat. And each, when their respective 
stews are ready, form clusters and groups 
round the frying-pan, which is moved 
from the fire hot and smoking, and 
placed on a low table, or block of wood 
before them, or the steaming and savoury- 
smelling contents emptied into a huge 
earthen reddish dish, the ancient platter 
‘magnd paropside cenat’ (Juv. iii. 142), 
‘ paropside rubra’ (Mart, xi. 27). Chairs 
area luxury. ‘The lower classes sit, as 
in the East, on low stools, and fall too in 
a most Oriental manner, with a frequent 
ignorance of forks; they substitute a 
short wooden or horn spoon, or ‘dip’ 
their bread into the dish, or fish up mor- 
sels with their long-pointed knives. They 
eat copiously, but with gravity ; with ap- 
petite, but no greediness. No nation, as 
a mass, is better bred or mannered than 
the lower classes of Spanierds. ‘They are 
very pressing in their invitations when 
any eating is going on. No Spaniard, or 
Spaniards, however humble their class or 
fare, ever allow any one to come near or 
pass them when eating without inviting 
them to partake, ‘ Guste a usted comer? 
—Wiil you be pleased to dine? No tra- 
veller should ever omit to go through, 
whenever any Spaniards, high or low, 
come near him when he is eating, espe- 
cially when doing so out of doors, which 
often happens in travelling. Nor is it 
altogether an empty form; all classes 
consider it a compliment if a stranger, 
and especially an Englishman, will con- 
descend to share their dinner. In the 
smaller towns those invited by English 
will often partake, even the better classes, 
and those who have already dined. They 
think it civil, and have no objection to 
eating any good thing, which is the ex- 
ception to their ordinary frugal habits. 
This is quite Arabian. The Spaniards 
seldom accept the invitation at once ; they 
expect to be pressed by an obsequious 
host, in order to appear to do gentle vio- 
lence to their stomachs in order to oblige 
him. The angels declined Lot's offered 
hospitalities until they were ‘pressed 
greatly’ (Gen, xix. 3). Travellers in 
Spain must not forget this still existing 
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Oriental trait, for if they do not greatly 
press their offer they are understood as 
meaning it to be a mere empty compli- 
ment. We have known Spaniards who 
called with the intention of staying din- 
ner, go away, because this ceremony was 
not gone through according to their 
yunctilious notions, to which our off- 
ee manners are diametrically opposed. 
Hospitality i in a hungry, innless land be- 
comes, as in the East, a sacred duty. If 
aman eats all the provender by himself 
he can expect to have few friends, — 
* Bocado comido no hace amigo.’ If, how- 
ever, they do justice to the feast, both in 
eating and drinking, they amply repay tbe 
consumption by the good. fellowship of 
their conversation and by their local in- 
formation. Gencrally speaking, the offer 
is not accepted; it is always declined 
with the same courtesy which prompts 
the invitation,—‘ Muchas gracias, buen 
provecho le haga a Vmd..—Many thanks, 
much good may it do you (Vmd. or V. 
is the abbreviation of ‘ vuestra merced’— 
your worship, and is the civil form of 
‘ you’). These customs, both of inviting 
and declining, tally exactly, and even to 
the expressions used among the Arabs to 
this day. Every passer-by. is invited by 
Orientals, ‘ Bismillah ya seedee?’ which 
means both a grace and invitation,—In 
the name of God, sir, i. e. Will you dine 
with us? or ‘ Zafud’ dal’—Do me the 
favour to partake of this repast. ‘Those 
who decline reply, * Heeneé an’—May it 
benefit. The supper, which is their prin- 
cipal meal, is seasoned with copious 
draughts of the wine of the country, which 
is drunk from whatever jug can be found 
—a bottle is ararity ; more frequently it is 
quaffed from the leathern bota, with which 
all travellers should be provided, because 
a glass bottle may be ee therefore 
it is well to note that an earthenware keg 
is not a bota, —‘ Nota que el jarro no es 
bota.’ Nota bene, that no man who has 
a bota should ever keep it empty, especi- 
ally when he falls in with good wine : — 


‘ No vayas sin bota camino 


Y quando fueres, no la lleves sin vino.’ 


“ Every man’s Spanish attendant will 
always find out by instinct where the best 
wine is to be had ; of this they are quite 
as good judges as of good water. ‘They 
rarely mix them. It is spoiling two good 
things. Vino moro means wine that has 
never been baptised, for which the As. 
turians are infamous—aguan el agua, It 
is a great mistake to suppose that because 
Spaniards are seldom seen drunk, and 
because when on a journey they drink 
as much water as their beasts, that they 
bave any Oriental dislike to wine. The 
rule is, ‘ Agua como buey y vino como Rey,’ 
The extent of the given quantity of wine 
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which they will always swallow, rather 
suggests that their habitual temperance 
may in some degree be connected more 
with their poverty than their will. The 
way to many an honest heart lies through 
the belly—aperit precordia Bacchus ; nor 
is their Oriental blessing unconnected 
with some ‘ savoury food’ ptaviously ud- 
ministered. Our experience tallies with 
their proverb that they prefer ‘ cursed 
bad’ wine to holy water —‘ Mas vale vino 
maldito que no agua bendita.’ Good wine 
needs neither bush, herald, nor crier,— 
‘al vino que es bueno no es menester prego- 
nero ;’ and independently of the very ob- 
vious reasons which good wine does aud 
ought to afford for its own consumption, 
the irritating nature of Spanish cookery 
provides a never-failing inducement. A 
salt fish, ham and sausage diet, creates 
thirst : a good rasher of bacon calls loudly 
fora corresponding long and strong pull 
at the bola, —*‘ a torresno de tocino buen 
golpe de vino.’ Accordingly after supper 
the bota circulates merrily ; cigars are 
lighted, the rude seats are drawn closer 
to the fire, stories are told, principally on 
robber and love subjects, jokes are given 
and taken, unextinguishable laughter 
forms the chorus of conversation, especi- 
ully after good eating or drinking, to 
which it forms the dessert, —‘ a “buen 
bocado buen grito.’ In due time songs 
are sung, a guitar is strummed, ‘ rasgue- 
ado,’ dancing is set on foot, the fatigues 
of the day are forgotten, a and the cate hing r 
sympathy of mirth, extending to all, is 
prolonged far into the night. Then, one 
by one, the company drops off. The 
better classes go up stairs, the humbler 
and majority make up their bed on the 
ground near their animals ; and, like them, 
tull of food and free from care, they fall 
instantly asleep in spite of the noise and 
discomfort by which they are surrounded, 
To describe the row, batlles the art of 
pen or pencil. The roars, the dust, the 
want of every thing but mirth in theit 
low-classed ventas, are emblems of the 
nothingness of Spanish life, which is 
indeed, a jest. 


, 


llavra ysrkws was Guvere wovis, xUI WavTe 
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** There is no undressing or morning 
toilette ; no time or soap is lost by biped 
or quadruped in the process of grooming 
or lavation; both carry their wardrobes 
on their back, and trust to the shower 
and the sun to cleanse and bleach; all 
are alike entitled to the epithets bestowed 
by Strabo (iii, 234) and Justin (xliv. 2) 
on their I berian predecessors, who partoo k 
of the wild beast. They sleep in their 
cloaks. ‘ Blessed be the man who first 
invented sleep, it covers one all over like 
a cloak,’ said Sancho Panza, whose say- 
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ings and doings represent the truest and 
most unchanged type of Spaniards of 
his class. Some substitute the mantas, 
which most Spaniards carry with them 
on their travels. This is a gay-coloured 
Oriental-looking striped blanket, or rather 
plaid; it is the milayek of Cairo, the 
galmape of the Spanish Goth. When 
riding it is laid across the front of the 
saddle, when walking it is carried on the 
left shoulder, hanging in draperies behind 
and before. ‘This forms the bed and 
bedding, for they never undress, but lie 
upon the ground, The ground was the 
bed of the original Iberians, yayasvvas 
(Strabo, iii. 233); and the word cama, 
bed, has been read quasi yawai, on the 
ground, Isidore thought the term was 
introduced by the Carthaginians, * * * 
Their pillows are composed either of 
their pack-saddles, alburdas, or of their 
saddle-bags, alforijas. ‘ No hay talcoma, 
como la de la enjlama.’ There is no bed 
like the saddle-cloth.” 


All this is graphic in the extreme, 
and with a most exciting relish of, 
as it were, revived antiquity. Every 
thing in the main is, no doubt, as it 
was in the days of the Romans; that 
it is so in well-nigh all the details, 
might probably be established from 
the works of Strabo, Martial, Athe- 
nus, Silius Italicus, and some more 
modern authorities. The sugges- 
tion of an accurate comparison of 
the arrangements ofa Spanish country 
venta with that of the Roman inn 
now uncovered at the entrance of 
Pompeii, and its exact counterpart 
the modern “ osteria,” in the same 
district of Naples, is one which 
all gentlemen must feel anxious to 
see carried out by some competent 
scholar; but, in fact, the objects of 
classical analogy and antiquarian re- 
search in Spain are multitudinous ; 
and I earnestly hope that we may 
yet see the same energy, industry, 
and learning, applied to them, which 
have been so conspicuously displayed 
in the land of Egypt. Spain, in 
almost every point of view, presents 
a most noble field of research for the 
man and the scholar. Mr. Borrow, 
on some points, has done a good deal. 
Mr. Ford has done still more: his 
Hand- Book of Spain is, without 
comparison or approach, the best 
hand-book of any country for all 
classes of travellers that was ever yet 
published ; and it has other high and 
peculiar merits—it is most entertain- 
ing as well as most instructive. The 
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composition, generally speaking, is 
excellent, the descriptions of life ani- 
mate and inanimate, vivid and fas- 
cinating. The narrative, easy and 
genial. Deep thought and deep 
learning are constantly produced at 
need, but never obtruded ; and there 
is throughout a heartiness of tone 
which could issue only from a cheer- 
ful, good - humoured, courteous, 
gentle, bold, and manly breast, that 
Is quite delightful. Since I first read, 
in my childhood, the works of Abys- 
sinian Bruce, no traveller has taken 
me with him so completely in the 
spirit as Ford. He is exactly the 
sort of fellow I would rejoice in as a 
travelling companion, and especiall 

in Spain or amongst the North 
American Indians, or in some of the 
little explored regions of the far 
East. I made my own (spiritual) 
acquaintance with him last long va- 
cation, under circumstances favour- 
able to a lasting friendship. I was 
myself a traveller in a region in 
which it was necessary to have re- 
course to the use of your own feet or 
a horse’s ; and, from “ morn till dewy 
eve,” I was in the free breeze of a 
most picturesque range of hilly 
country on horseback, where I could 
ride, and on foot when, for the time 
being, it answered my purpose best 
to walk. At nightfall I put up in 
some village inn, where the accom- 
modation, so far as eatables and 
drinkables were concerned, was a 
vast deal worse than in any decent 
Spanish venta. Tere I dined heartily 
on very indifferent specimens of 
bacon and cheese, aided, however, 
by good eggs and good bread, and 
washed them down, as it might be, 
with bad ale or worse cider (for there 
was no wine nor any spirituous liquor 
to be had, and, fool as I was, [ had 
no beta to carry the one, nor any flask 
to convey the other, to supply the 
want). I, however, lit my cigar, 
and took my place merrily in the 
common room with mine host and 
the neighbouring miners and far- 
mers, and, in their rough company, 
had the satisfaction not only of laugh- 
ing gaily, but of learning much that 
was useful to me then, and may be, 
I trust, more so hereafter. This 
primitive party broke up at an early 
hour, I betook myself to my own 
room (where the arrangements of the 
cama, howeyer, were wnexception- 
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able), and pulled Ford's Hand-Book 
out of my alforijas, and, in spite of 
weariness, held charmed converse 
with it until the demands of Death's 
twin-brother, Sleep the filmy-eyed, 
became imperative. In thus reading 
the book one felt as though he was 
conversing on themes of surpassing 
interest, with a companion endowed 


** With all good grace to grace a gentle. 
mun.” 


You felt that there was no affectation, 
no hypocrisy, no base, mean, and 
vulgar prejudices about him; no 
humbug, no snobbery, no cliquerie ; 
you were with an independent author, 
and not with a littérateur of a league. 
In his frank, manly narrative, you 
saw that there was no straining after 
effect, no contorted phraseology, no 
“fos sect fa similes redolent of the 
amps and sawdust of Astley’s Circus, 
or drawn from the foetid atmosphere 
and the things and characters that 
appear in it behind the scenes of 
some minor theatre, where Cockneys 
do congregate in front of the green 
curtain, and amateurs half-crazed 
with personal vanity and presump- 
tuous ignorance, behind. You per- 
ceive, too, that in Ford’s book there 
is never the slightest depreciatory 
touch of a Smellfungus; nothing 
of the mere travelled derisor — 
the most despicable buffoon of hu- 
man kind; none of those lament- 
ations about hardships and dis- 
comforts, which no man of manly 
feeling would make; none of those 
allusions to the luxuries, splendour, 
pomps, &c. &c.; not forgetting the 
towels, and such-like curiosities of li- 
teraturalitism, which the traveller had 
left behind him in his house in Lon- 
don; allusions which no man to whom 
this magnificence was not new and 
strange, and, in fact, as uneasy as, 
except from Fortune's jesting ca- 
price, it would have been unknown 
in the way of toilette, would have 
dreamed of making. But Spain is 
no land for Cockneys errant in the 
philosophic and melodramatic line of 
the book-making business. Nor is 
it a country to attract the mere idler 
and pleasure-seeker. 


‘* Spain,” says Ford, “ is not a land of 
fleshly comforts, or of social sensual civil. 
isation. Oh, dura tellus Iberia!’ 
God sends there meat, and the Evil One 
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cooks : there are more altars than kitchens, 
des milliers de prétres et pas un cuisinier ! 
Life in the country is a Bedouin Orien- 
tal existence. The inland unfrequented 
towns are dull and poverty - stricken. 
Madrid itself is but a drear and second- 
rate inhospitable city. ‘The maritime 
sea-ports, as in the Fast, from being 
more frequented by the foreigner, are 
more ccsmopolitan, more cheerful and 
amusing. Generally speaking, as in the 
East, public amusements are raie. The 
calm contemplation of a cigar, and a 
dolce far niente siestose — quiet indolence, 
with unexciting twaddle, suffice; while 
to some nations it is a pain to be out of 
pleasure, to the Spaniard it is a pleasure 
to be out of painful exertion [here is the 
key to the Spanish character and to that 
of all the cognate Celts —-M.R.]. Leave 
me, leave me to repose and tobacco. 
When, however, awake, the alameda or 
church-show, and the bull-fight, are the 
chief relaxations. ‘hese, however, will 
be best enjoyed in the southern provinces, 
the land also of the song and dance, of 
bright suns and eyes, and not the largest 
female feet in the world.” 


Such is Spain ; but thedast remark 
suggests to me a great fact, on which 
Ford does not so much insist as all 
the other men I have met who knew 
Spain well were wont to do; and 
that is, that the chief and real busi- 
ness of the population, high and low, 
rich and poor, and the only business 
that is carried on with any zeal and 
resolute industry and devotion, is 
making love. It is not, of course, 
every traveller who is qualified to 
take his part in this popular amuse- 
ment, or would care to run the risks 
and dangers with which it bristles. 
And for this, amongst other reasons, 
Spain is only a land to be travelled 
“ through” by the cavallero. He 
who can use his weapons, and ride 
his horse, and strum his guitar, and 
woo in pure Castilian, and cheerfully 
encounter all hardships, aud priva- 
tions, and dangers, will not fail to 
make himself very happy in the 
Spains ; and if he be also, like Borrow 
and Ford, a scholar and a man of 
lofty thoughts and inspirations, with 
the good and graceful power to give 
them utterance, he may make multi- 
tudes happy, as these gentlemen, by 
their works, have oftentimes and for 
hours made me. 

It will be seen that in this paper, 
long as it is, I haye hardly entered 
on the subject. 





Milly L——. 


MILLY Ll. 


A TALE OF FACT IN HUMBLE LIFE. 


Ir does occasionally happen in the 
unheeded vales of life that a tissue 
of facts, outdoing the creation of the 
novelist, makes up the web of a real 
history. Cottage life sometimes 
offers a moving story, or might do 
so if the thick veil were drawn aside 
which hangs around the rich and 
conceals from them the histories, and 
the doings, and the passions of the 
poor and lowly. When some such 
romance of real life has its scene in 
the cottage, the work-room, the 
small farm-house, or even, unroman- 
tic as it may sound, behind the coun- 
ter, unknown and unheeded though 
it be, it usually contains within itself 
deep and sacred interest, because the 
inward feelings which conspire with 
outward circumstances to beget it are 
simple, real, undressed, and of soul- 
stirring intensity. 

Amongst the well-born, education 
and the etiquettes of society restrain 
much that is native and induce still 
more that is artificial. They dis- 
guise and half change the nature and 
chill the soul. It is in humble life 
that there is no semblance assumed, 
that all is reality ; that passions, both 
good and evil, glow in unrepressed 
fervour ; that words represent feel- 
ings, and that the emotion goes be- 
yond the power to express it in lan- 
guage. 

It is a tale of life other than their 
own that we are about to unfold to 
the inmates of the saloon. 

Milly L is withered now ; she 
is travelling down the hill, and with 
no “John Anderson” at her side. 
As you look into her face you see 
that sorrow has worked there; but 
it is a sweet and beaming face still,— 
it speaks of patient, unrepining, 
cheerful endurance, the fortitude of 
the undistinguished. 

Milly’s father was a very small 
farmer, living by the sweat of his 
own brow and honestly paying his 
rent the very day on which it fell 
due, though it was at the cost of 
sharp privation sometimes that he 
managed to do so. He had only two 
children, and there was an interval 
of ten years between them. His 
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eldest daughter went, when about 
fourteen years old, to supply for a 
time, as best she might, the place of 
Lady C——’s maid, who had fallen 
sick of a rheumatic fever. Mary had 
a facetious manner, a facile temper, 
and aptitude to learn. She so well 
pleased Lady C that on the re- 
covery of the maid she was still re- 
tained, and by degrees crept on in 
favour, till at length Lady C . 
having first had her taught some 
things that would enable her to pass 
in a station above that of her birth, 
elevated her to the post of her com- 
panion. She treated her with ten- 
derness, and when, some years later 
she died, left her 500/. a-year for 
life. The heir to the remaining pro- 
perty, being at once vexed with the 
annual deduction from his own in- 
come and pleased with the girl, com- 
promised the point by marrying her. 

Mary had been fortunate, but it is 
a question whether she was happy. 
She had no heart. Our tale abides 
with Milly. She was her widowed 
father’s darling. He was sixty years 
old when she was born to him, and 
her mother died in childbed. A 
neighbour nursed her for the first 
ten months, and then the little thing 
was left to his sole care. Never had 
child been more gently tended. The 
old man sunned himself in her fond- 
ness. She gambolled about him, re- 
ceived his caresses and caressed him 
again, and knew as much light- 
heartedness and infant joy as if she 
had been born the daughter of a 
alace. Her sister had left her 
ather’s house when she was four 
years old; then, as she grew older, 
and his hairs whitened, and his back 
gradually bent, she in turn became 
the nurse, and he received the care 
which he had bestowed; and when 
she left him for a few hours of the 
day to attend a school in the neigh- 
bouring town (for which her sister 
found the funds) he waited with fond 
anxiety for her return, and the sym- 
pathy between the old man and the 
young girl was as perfect as if no 
chasm of years had intervened. 

But the day came when she must 
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lose him; then was Milly's first sor- 
row. The allotted threescore years 
and ten of human life had indeed run 
out with him, and five years more 
had been added to their number; 
but he was a healthy man, and pro- 
mised fair to live to the full limit of 
the days of man, when a sudden ill- 
ness snatched him from her. 

She nursed him fondly, and till the 
last breath he drew, hope never left 
her. If a tear crept into her eye 
she dried it hastily, for she remem- 
bered that the doctor had said, “ You 
must be cheerful, Milly, for his sake.” 
But when she stood by the bedside 
and gazed upon the corpse she felt 
that now all that made life happy 
and dear to her was taken from her, 
and she wished to die too. Then in 
frantic grief she called upon the doc- 
tor to say if it might not be a swoon 
or a trance. 

“Tt is but a swoon,” she said. 
“Surely the breath is not reall 
gone ; he is not dead—he is not dead. 
I'ry something more. Tell me what 
to do. Oh, do not stand idle, or it 
will be truth! You can save my 
father to me still.” 

But it was truth, indeed. Milly 
was taken from the room and put 
into her bed; her reason seemed to 
reel. In the madness of her agon 
she strove to disbelieve. She sobbed, 
and wept, and called upon her father ; 
and now reproached, and now im- 
plored the doctor. At length ex- 
hausted nature sunk, and she slept 
that long heavy sleep which suc- 
ceeds to the violence of grief; and 
then came the waking time, and with 
it the knowledge of the truth—the 
sense of utter desolation, and loneli- 
ness, and woe. 

Who have known the waking 
after the first deep, real sorrow of 
life? They only can tell the an- 
guish that that moment of recollec- 
tion and realisation brings. 

Poor Milly, she sought to close 
her eyes again, and annihilate her 
thoughts, and crush down busy me- 
mory; but it was in vain. Thought 
and memory were too powerful for 
her, and grief would have its sway. 
‘To grief succeeded torpor, and to 
torpor grief, till the funeral was 
over, and several weeks had passed 
away, and Mary had returned to her 
own home (the tidings of her fa- 
ther’s illness had brought her to 
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him, and she had arrived the day 
before his death), and Milly found 
herself in the little dwelling of a 
maiden aunt who lived in the village 
hard by. 

That aunt,— bless her worthy soul! 
—she helped all the neighbours round 
in their sorrows; she was like the 
ministering angel of that village. 
She waited no requests; but where 
she could soothe or aid there she was 
sure to be. She was, indeed, a kind 
and good-hearted woman. When 
things went smoothly a little acid 
was apt to ooze from her temper, 
and distilling in her words, to be 
sprinkled on those around her; but 
when suffering or sorrow came, oh ! 
how tender was she then. 

She had flown to her brother's 
sick-bed and helped Milly to nurse 
him. The dying father, when he 
felt himself going, had called her to 
him, and said,— 

“Martha, my girl will soon be 
left, for I shall not get over this. 
Take her when I am gone; it is the 
last thing I shall ask of ye, and do 
the best you can for her, and give 
her no hard words, for she’s never 
had the like of them from me; and 
be ye good to the fatherless. God 
will bless ye for it. There'll be a 
few pounds of mine left when all is 
sold up, and my burial and the rent 
is paid; and maybe Mary’ll think 
to help her poor sister a bit. But, 
any way, yell be no worse in the 
other world because ye've stinted 
yourself something in this that ye 
might help along the orphan. A 
good girl she is too, Milly. She'll 
pay you back with her love more 
than you can do for her.” 

Probably, Mrs. Martha might have 
needed no asking; sure it is that, 
being asked, she promised, and kept 
her word. 

For a time she was hurt that 
won looked coldly upon her, and that 
her heart seemed buried in the grave 
with her father, for her eyes would 
often be filled with tears ; eer spirits 
and gladness were gone. She talked 
very little, and never sang (in her 
father's days she had talked and sung 
from sunrise to resting-time). But 
though the aunt was hurt at all this, 
she did what in her power lay to 
make the poor orphan a second happy 
home. 

Milly was not ungrateful; she felt 
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that her aunt was both kind and for- 
bearing, and time brought to her 
that relief which it aivaye does 
bring even to the sorest sorrows. It 
cannot be said that she ceased to 
mourn, but her grief was more un- 
der control and found its seasons of 
respite, and she awoke by degrees to 
the cares and duties, and even to the 
pleasures, which were daily scattered 
round her. Her heart was open to 
new affections, and it was claimed by 
new affections. Her aunt grew very 
fond of her, and as her gaiety by 
slow degrees returned, a youth, who 
had long thought of her with par- 
tiality, had watched her gentle duty 
to her father, and pitied her sorrow 
for his loss, now came from time to 
time to her aunt's little dwelling, first 
on one plea and then on another, till 
at length all pleas were dropped, and 
John S—— came without excuse, 
but always welcome. Sometimes he 
brought a few fresh eggs from his 
mother’s little farm, sometimes a 
bunch of flowers that he had ga- 
thered by the stream, and sometimes 
a little basket of mushrooms to make 
the old lady and her niece a savoury 
supper. One evening when he had 
been taking tea at Mrs. Martha’s he 
invited Milly to have a little stroll 
with him, and she did not refuse. 
The sun was setting beautifully ; the 
air was sweet and still, it was fra- 
grant from the new-cut hay. It was 
the beginning of hay season, and the 
wild roses and yetches were in blos- 
som. 

They strolled along and enjoyed 
the beauties round them, and sniffed 
the scented air. These things can 
delight the lowly of the carth as 
richly as Fortune's children; they 
are the enjoyments which God has 
given indiscriminately to all; they 
cheer old age, and gladden laughing 
childhood, and smile upon poverty, 
sending a stealing sense of joy, 
though it be but fleeting, into the 
heart even of the poor destitute. 
And after all that wealth can pur- 
chase, it is to these that its possessors 
must come at last for their highest, 
purest pleasures. 

_ John and Milly were luxuriating 
in the fragrance and beauty spread 
around them. Each enjoyed the 
seene more deeply because each was 
enjoying it with the other. They 
sat down upou a little bank and 
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looked upon each other, and listened 
to the rural sounds. Perhaps if the 
soft sweet notes of the birds, and the 
cheerful chirp of the grashoppers, 
and the bubbling of the stream, had 
been exchanged for the rough, rude 
sounds of a busy city, those sounds 
might still have seemed music to 
their ears, for they were happy; 
there was magic in their souls, cast- 
ing its spell upon all around. They 
had wandered far, and it was growing 
late; but with them there seemed no 
distance and no time. They were 
so happy, they were conscious only 
of the sensations within themselves. 

At length John looked earnestly 
into Milly's face and said, “ England’s 
a fine country, Milly.” 

“ That it is, John,” said she; “and 
T'm glad our lot's cast in it. What 
a pleasant thing it is when one’s 
done the duties of the day to turn 
out for such an evening as this!” 

“ Yes, and you here Milly,” said 
he; “and that’s what makes it so 

leasant to me. I’m so happy now, 
‘ve almost forgotten what Tife was 
like before I knew you.” 

Milly's heart beat fast. He took 
her hand passionately and went on. 

“I’m so happy now, dear Milly. 
I think of you by day and dream of 
you by night; but things can’t go on 
always like this, you know” (Milly 
gasped—she had not known it). 
“Indeed, I suppose we should nei- 
ther of us be content that the 
should ; and if it were not for what’s 
before us, Milly dear, I should have 
taken courage to tell you long ago 
how I loved you; but I couldn't 
find heart.” 

Milly felt sick, very sick. She 
had been happy in the present and 
had not thought of the future. She 
did not understand John; she could 
not speak; she was about to draw 
away her hand. We held it, and 
went on :-— 

“No, Milly, leave it with me,” 
and he pressed it more tightly, “ and 
hear me on, for I’ve more to say to 
you yet. Nowl have got courage to 
begin, I'll out with it and free my 
mind, and sce what's to be. England 
is a very fine country, there’s no de- 
nying that.” 

Milly was all wonder ; still throb, 
throb, throb, went her swelling 
heart. John continued :— 

“But there’s other fine countries 
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besides England. They tell me that 
America is every bit as fair a land to 
look upon as this, and a deal better 
to live in, for a poor man may make 
his fortune there (which is a thing, 
God knows, he can’t do here; the 
rich keep it pretty close in their 
pockets, that same). Bless them, too, 
I don’t mean no ill to them. They 
or their fathers worked for it like 
we once, and it’s fair and right they 
should enjoy it when they’ve made 
it; and there's but a few of ‘em that 
don’t warm their hearts to folk not 
so well off as themselves when they 
come in the way of ‘em. But, how- 
ever, let alone the rich and bless ’em. 
To come to the short of it, Milly, a 
poor man lives poor to the end of his 
days in England; it’s harder for a 
poor fellow to work his way up now, 
let him strive as he may, than it was 
when the country was not stodged 
up with people, like rabbits in a 
warren, that can’t get enough to live 
on. My brothers have been advising 
me to go to America for a year past 
and more; for you see they two is 
older than me, and they are more 
than enough for the farm and to 
take care of mother. I had an uncle; 
he went over there sixteen years ago 
and made his fortune; he lived like 
the best, and when he died two years 
ago he left his wife and family well 
to do after him. And the end of it 
all is, that I don’t suppose I could 
do a better thing than go there my- 
self. But, for the life of me! I can’t 
go alone, Milly.” 

And now 4 grasped her other 
hand and looked earnestly and im- 
ploringly into her face ; and her look 
met his, and then it turned aside, 
and the big tears rolled down her 
cheeks and chased each other rapidly 
as he went on :— 

“For I love you, Milly; with ali 
my soul I love you. There's no 
woman on earth that'll make me 
happy but you, and no happiness left 
for me but with you; and as to 
going off to America without you, 
I'd go to my death as soon.” 

“Oh! John, dear John,” she mur- 
mured, faintly. 

An impulse moved him, he could 
not cease to speak. Ile went on:— 

“And yet it’s only for your 
sake that I want to go there,—to 
make something comfortable to keep 
youon, And if you'll give me the 
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word, Milly, that you'll be my wife, 
I'll go where hope’s the brightest, and 
labour hard indeed to support you 
decently and well. What will you 
say to me? Be mine, be mine, 
Milly, and you shall never repent it, 
for I'll be a true husband to you and 
a fond one, and never love you less 
than this day. Nay, more and more 
close I'll cleave to you till the dark 
days come when the grave parts us.” 

Ife paused, and his very soul 
looked through his eyes into her 
face. 

She was covered with smiles, and 
tears, and blushes; she tried to look 
at him and tried to speak to him; 
but her voice was choked, the tears 
gushed faster and faster, and she 
could neither sce nor utter. Angr 
with the drops, which she deemed all 
ill-timed, she dashed them away, but 
again and again they came. He ca- 
ressed her and said,— 

“T took ye a little too sudden, 
Milly ; but I'm not a rough heart for 
all that. Yesee, when a man’s got 
his courage once up, and his hopes 
hang all on a thread like, he should 
get pardon if he’s something too 
hasty to make all sure. Take time, 
and cheer, and speak, when you can, 
for it’s a deal to me that’s in your 
answer—a deal, a deal it is.” 

No affected emotion had been 
Milly’s; no affectation artificially in- 
creased or prolonged it. She was a 
creature of simple reality — Nature's 
true child. She made effort to regain 
her self-possession, and then she 
said,— 

“John, dear John, you would 
have made me so, so happy if you 
had said all this without talking of 
America. If you had been for stay- 
ing at home, John, I'm sure I should 
have said ‘yes’ in a minute, and 
thanked you for your love, which I 
do any way, for I'm not an ungrate- 
ful girl; but thinking of that far-off 
land, John, makes me down-hearted. 
To go and leave my aunt in her old 
age, who has been so good to me, 
and my father’s grave, it is hard to 
think of that, John. And then there 
is my sister, though she és a bit fine, 
and not very hearty to me, and we 
do not meet often, yet she is my 
sister still, and the nearest kin I 
have. And then who knows what 
might happen to us both in that 
strange country, and the wide sea 
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between us and home, and not a 
friend to speak cheer to us, nor a 
heart to warm to us? Could you 
not stay in England, John ?” 

John answered fondly that he 
could do any thing rather than lose 
Milly; but that he did not know 
how he was to get his bread in Eng- 
land, and he hoped to make her a 
better fortune “ over yonder.” 

“Well,” said Milly, “then we 
must talk to my aunt about it and 
write to my sister and hear what they 
say.” 

“Then John asked her “ What it 
could be to her whether other faces 
smiled upon her and other hearts 
warmed towards her while he was 
there to love and cherish her?” And 
Milly was almost ready to think that 
he would be all in all to her, and 
that it mattered little to her whether 
she found friends in the rest of the 
world or not, or whether there ex- 
isted a world at all beyond their 
little home. Then again her thoughts 
flew back to her sister, and her 
aunt, and her father’sgrave. In this 
state of mind they walked home, 
and John, “whose courage,” as he 
said, “was up,” and his impatience 
great, resolved, now that he had 
once broached the subject, to push it 
through, and therefore immediately 
opened it with Mrs. Martha. 

The good lady at first was cross — 
she was taken by surprise. It mat- 
tered not that she had little cause to 
be surprised, she was surprised. 

“ What had such a boy and girl 
as they to do with such matters? 
Milly ’d do better to nurse her doll 
and learn her book. She did not 
think shed been so foolish ; no, nor 
so thankless neither, to be in such a 
hurry to fly from her.” The good 
lady was growing tender. “She did 
not know how she should live without 
her niece, or who would close her 
eyes.” She wept, her affections were 
warming fast. “ Then to think of 
Milly wasting herself in a land so far 
away, without a friendly face to look 
upon; Milly, that had received an 
education that would fit her to stay 
in the old land and hold a better 
place than her equals; and then she 
to part with the bonny lass to see her 
never again!” she both sobbed and 
scolded, and scolded and sobbed. 

But when the fit had subsided a 
little, and John was taking his leave, 
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she said, affectionately and knowingly, 
“ Well, however it goes, John, I like 
thee never the worse that thou hast 
known how to prize a good girl when 
thou hadst found her; but we must 
think over the matter, and write to 
Milly's sister about it.” 
So the sister was written to; but 
the sister was unpropitious, was 
hostile, her own rise in the world had 
been great ; she was not troubled with 
any large portion of sentiment; and 
the chief end to be sought, she deemed 
to be the improvement of condition. 
To do her justice, she wished her 
sister’s weal; she protested strenu- 
ously and effectively against the 
match; and by doing so, she turned 
the wavering balance in the aunt’s 
mind also. 
Milly's father had, upon his death- 
bed, said to her, “ My child, you are 
young, and know but little of life; 
when I am gone, consult your aunt 
and your sister, and be led by their 
counsel.” ‘These words were often 
afresh in her ears, she seemed to see 
again the pale form of the dying man, 
and the look of love which was on 
his face when he spoke them : if she 
had heard them anew in a voice 
direct from heaven, they could not 
have been more sacred to her. 
So John §S was refused ; and 
two true hearts sighed because those 
who stood by calculated for them in 
another arithmetic than the arithme- 
tic of love. 
Poor Milly ! she shed many a secret 
tear as she thought what a kind, 
fond heart she had thrown from her; 
and she wondered how he, too, bore 
his grief. 
But her rich sister was not supine ; 
she persuaded Aunt Martha that it 
would be well that Milly should be 
for a time away from the village ; 
that it would be well also that she 
should learn a business on which she 
might hereafter depend for her sup- 
rt. Mrs. Martha gave a most re- 
uctant consent to a plan which would 
thus take from her a niece whom she 
fondly loved; but the consent was 
given, that was enough for Mary, 
who immediately proceeded to make 
an arrangement with Madame M i 
the first milliner and dress-maker of 
the fashionable county town of 
G . 

3y this arrangement it was agreed 
that Madame M should receive 
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-Milly for a year, and teach her the 
business; that she should board her 
at her own table, and allow her to 
pass her evenings with herself, never 
requiring her to do work after six 
o'clock in the afternoon, for which 
advantages Mary paid down at once 
the sum of 50/.; she further pro- 
mised to her sister that if at the ex- 
piration of the year she should desire 
to begin business upon her own ac- 
count, she would again advance any 
sum in reason to set her up in it. 

All this was kind ; Milly felt it so, 
and she submitted with the best 
grace, and the utmost possible con- 
cealment of feeling, to the blow which 
had been inflicted upon her heart. 

She went to Madame M ‘s, 
and, as she learned rapidly, and was 
of a sweet and obliging temper, she 
soon gained the good-will of that 
lady, notwithstanding that she looked 
pale and was sometimes caught in 
the fact of shedding tears. ‘These 
circumstances did a little depreciate 
from her merit, for they made Ma- 
dame M—— (who was a truly kind 
woman) uncomfortable and anxious ; 
and when she was uncomfortable and 
anxious, she was very apt to be some- 
what irritable also. 

Still Milly grew in her favour, 
good-will strengthened into affection, 
and Milly became soon quite dear to 
her principal. She passed her even- 
ings with her ; often cheered her with 
a little music (for Milly’s education 


had embraced a modest attempt at 
that accomplishment); she read to 
her, or played with her children. 


So things went on. Milly could 
not but attach all about her; her 
winning and unselfish disposition made 
her a most valuable inmate. She 
grew happy to find herself beloved, 
and she had satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness that she was improving 
in her knowledge of a business which 
would hereafter procure her a com- 
fortable, perhaps a luxurious liveli- 
hood. She still thought upon poor 
John, but the tears that his memory 
brought were now less frequent and 
never witnessed. 
her bedroom she would still some- 
time pees weep; but even 
then she would remember her sister's 
scornful words, “ Would you throw 
your lot, Milly, with a tramping man 
who has not a shilling in his pockets ; 
but must go and dig the fields or 
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break the stones in America, because 
he can find nothing to do here? I 
wish you better luck than that at 
the worst that can fall to you! No, 
no! stay by your old friends, and 
your tried friends, and aunt and I 
will help you on one way or an- 
other.” 

Now, had not her sister already 
in some sort made good her words ? 
Then time, with this second sorrow 
as with her first, was working its 
effects. ‘Time can soothe, and can 
harden, too. Poetry may deny that 
it has power to heal deep wounds, or 
to weaken deep affections, or to 
render callous where the soul was 
all alive, but truth and fact teil 
other tales. Certain it is that, as 
week by week passed away, Milly 
thought with less acuteness of grief 
of the love which had been torn 
from her. Possibly she drew a 
mental picture of some strange, sa- 
vage, uncleared ground in the back 
settlements, with a log dwelling, 
enshrining herself, her late lover, 
tools, bacon, and smoke; and con- 
trasted that picture with her actual 
circumstances, living as she was, sur- 
rounded with many of the comforts 
of life ; she might glance at the snug 
little parlour in which she passed her 
evenings, with its carpet, and sofa, 
and mirror, and pictures; she might 
think of the decent meals decently 
served, and the cheerful faces which 
so often peeped in upon them; she 
might, too, have added to the former 
picture the thought of a day of lan- 
guishing when no doctor and no 
neighbour should be near, and not 
the fondest kindness of the most ten- 
der husband could minister to her 
needs. 

Doubtless such matters were not 
unthought of; whether this mental 
contrast had or not its effects, we 
need not inquire. Then her father’s 
grave, and the two living ties which 
bound her to her land were present 
to her mind; and if she still remem- 
bered John with tenderness, she 
became by degrees at least reconciled 
to the step which she had been in- 
duced to take. 

Thus things were with Milly 
when, one evening, Madame M—— 
gave a party. Amongst the guests 
there was a Mr. P——, the fashionable 
shoe and boot-maker of the town, 
who engrossed all the genteel custom 
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for many miles around, and employed 
eighteen men at constant work. He 
was not young, but he was handsome, 
and a great beau; and, being a rich 
and flourishing bachelor, was a per- 
son of weighty consideration amongst 
the daughters of the chief shopkeepers 
of the place, whose parents sought 
to do him honour; disinterested at- 
tempt! 

Then there was a widow lady, who 
had retired on the proceeds of a 
lucrative business which her husband 
had carried on as a chemist. She 
had long kept her eye on Mr. P—— 
(she was in the second year of her 
widowhood; she had begun, poor 
disconsolate! to feel that she must 
relieve the desolation of her solitude 
when her affliction dated three 
months old) ; she had made cautious 
advances to Mr. P. , such advances 
as she hoped might escape further 
observation than that of the indi- 
vidual whom they were intended to 
invite. In fact, many advances were 
made towards him from many quar- 
ters; but he had hitherto stood proof, 
and kept his own counsel or his own 
heart. 

The ladies, somewhat exasperated, 
marvelled to find him invulnerable. 
Surely he was a strange man; for it 
was strange that a man so rich and so 
eligible as he, should appear to have 
no thought of matrimony! Would 
he live and die a lorn bachelor? 
Well, so he might, if that suited his 
fancy; so he might, for what they 
cared. But it was rather provoking 
that he was so polite; that in the 
beginning of an acquaintance you 
might fancy him smitten with your- 
self; and then when time disabused 
you of that flattering idea, he was 
still so polite that he would allow 
nobody a plea to quarrel with him. 

On the night of which we speak, 
however, the watchful Mr. P—— 
seemed thrown off his guard. He 
had not before seen Milly. He long 
looked at her from across the room ; 
then he placed himself by her; he 
talked with her, and listened to her, 
and asked her to play; and when 
she played, he said he had never 
before heard such music, no, not 
in the concerts of G or of Lon- 
don (for Mr. P had com- 
menced business in that great city). 
He never left her side; in fact, he 
was fascinated, He had defied plots 
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and thwarted schemers ; but the art- 
less girl, free. from design, whose 
thoughts had never till that evening 
wandered from John S——, for 
whom there had seemed, so far as 
affection was concerned, to exist no 
other man than him and her deceased 
arent; she, all simple as she was, 
nad cast her spell upon him; and it 
bound him fast, so fast that his secret 
consciousness of an unhappy fact with 
the whispers of prudence and of 
danger which it inspired, could not 
break it. 

Fairies and witches may, in mo- 
dern days, have lost their power; 
but it should seem that the spells 
which fancy casts are still as strong as 
those which they once threw. ‘The 
rich widow, and the expectant parents, 
and the several daughters of the 
several prospering firms, felt them- 
selves baffled; and, seeing that all 
hope was over, retreated from the 
ground. But what was to Milly the 
advantage she had gained? Was 
it, indeed, an advantage? Of the 
fact that she had captivated the ad- 
miration of the fashionable shoe- 
maker of G , she could not but 
be conscious; but what was that to 
her? Had she not loved and wept 
for John ; and, when prevented from 
uniting her lot to his, had she not 
felt that her heart was dead to every 
other affection? Had she not cherished 
a vague secret hope, that the day 
might come when John, a rich and 
thriving man, returned with his for- 
tune in his hand, might once again 
claim her for his own ; and, being rich 
and prosperous, find no opposition 
from her eldest sister? She had a 
shrewd consciousness that John, rich 
and prosperous, would find no oppo- 
sition from that quarter. But air- 
built castles crumble down when set 
in contrast with the vivid interest of 
present circumstances, and old affec- 
tions weaken under the exciting fer- 
vour of new emotions. 

Let no reader exclaim, “ Fickle, 
faithless girl!” when we tell that 
Milly did not contemplate, without 
a secret satisfaction, the conquest that 
she had made ; for, readers, the same 
elements which composed her nature 
exist in yours also. Still, if she felt 
satisfaction, it was vague ; it brought 
no purpose, and stimulated no wish. 
If Milly at that moment had been 
asked to marry Mr, P——, it is pro- 
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bable that she would have refused, 
and that the proposal and refusal 
would have served to call into re- 
newed vigour her tenderness for John 
S——. The experiment was not 
tried. 

The next morning Mr. P—— 
called on Madame M She took 
him into her own private work-room ; 
he sat long talking with her and with 
Milly, who was her companion there. 
He talked of much that he had seen, 
of life in London, of his run down 
to the lakes in the summer (to com- 
plete the pleasure of which, a com- 
panion only had been wanting to 
him); of the mountains and the 
water-falls, and the lake-trout ; and 
when at last he went, after having 
spent the morning in that little 
work-room, Milly’s heart fluttered. 
She thought he was an agreeable 
man ; she thought also it was pleasant 
to be rich. 

“ Well,” said Madame M——, who 
had looked at her good -naturedly 
for the last few minutes, whilst 
Milly, unconscious of the gaze, had 
been lost in her own contemplations, 
“ well, what are you thinking of, 
Milly ?” 

Milly blushed. 

“ T—I—I wonder whether this 
will fit the dress, Madame M. r 
said she, holding up the cape which 
she was trimming. 

“ Ah, yes, it will fit!” said that 
lady, with a smile. “ Well, well, I 
will not trouble you to tell me your 
thoughts; but Ill tell you mine, 
Milly. “Tis clear you have made 
your fortune, and a lucky girl you 
are; you came to me to learn a 
business, and besides the bargain I 
have found for you a husband; and I 
am right glad for you, Milly, for he 
is a worthy man, and bears an ex- 
cellent name, as well as being rich !” 

“ Oh, nonsense, Madame M ! 
I have only seen him twice. Pray, 
pray, do not talk in that way; I beg 
you not! He has, it seems, taken a 
little fancy to me, but it will wear 
off again. He knows that I am a 
poor girl, not suited to him.” 

“ My dear Milly, be careful ; see 
how you are crumpling that cape. 
There, now, put your work down a 
little. Here, let me smooth it ; that 
will do. No, do not take it again 
just yet; you forget what you are 
doing with your fingers. Well, well, 
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my dear, you do right not to be too 
certain ; but I see howit will be, and 
I thank Heaven for sending the poor 
orphan to me, if it was to end in such 
a turn of fortune as this!” and Ma- 
dame M—— laughed in her delight 
and kissed her heartily, and laughed 
again, and promised to say nothing 
more about the matter. 

From that time Mr. P—— became 
a frequent visitor at the milliner’s ; 
usually in the evening, but sometimes 
in the morning also. He was well 
dressed and handsome, had much to 
say, and had a particular delight in 
addressing himself to Milly and hear- 
/— replies. 

Now, as he sat in eager listening 
for her voice, and she felt herself 
admired and loved, is it, reader, very 
marvellous that pleasure stole into 
her soul, and that the image and the 
memory of John were fading fast 
before the constant presence of her 
new and ardent lover? 

One morning Mr. P—— betook 
himself to the street. He came in 
sight of the millinery establishment, 
and there he loitered. Now and then 
he cast a furtive glance in that direc- 
tion ; he put on the air of a man who 
was waiting in expectation of a per- 
son who did not arrive. What was 
he loitering there for ? 

It was Saturday. He knew it was 
a habit with Madame M——, when 
her home employment was not so 
pressing as to prevent it, to go on 
that morning to the school where her 
children daily attended, to hear them 
pass through their little weekly ex- 
amination. Did he desire to hear it 
also? Was he waiting to sue for 
that favour? It seemed not; for as 
soon as he had seen Madame M—— 
leave her door and fairly turn the 
other corner, he advanced to the very 
door from which she had issued, and 
knocked himself. If there had been 
a prying listener just within him, 
that listener might have heard him 
say to himself, “ Lucky thing that 
there’s not enough work to keep her 
at home to-day ; [should have grum- 
bled to lose my second watch. Now, 
children, stammer and bungle, and 
take double time, and sugar-plums 
to the slowest amongst you!” How- 
ever, when the door was opened, 
Mr. 2: said, “ Madame M at 
home ?” 

** No, sir,” said the boy. 
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“ Unfortunate! but I will leave a 
message for her with Miss L——. 
Miss L—— at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir; would you please to 
walk in?” 

When Milly heard that Mr. P. 
desired to see her, and was waiting 
with that object in the parlour, she 
felt a palpitation under her chest- 
bone; moreover, the bléod rushed 
quickly to her cheeks and temples, 
and, giving one glance into the work- 
room glass, she saw that she must 
wait a few minutes before it would 
be expedient to descend. In those 
few minutes she had time to ask her- 
self, fifty times at least, “ What does 
he want? Why does he ask for 
me?” Something within whispered 
an uncertain coy reply; yet that 
inward voice seemed to please her, 
for it brought a smile. She went 
down. Mr. P—— accosted her :— 

“T have taken the liberty, Miss 
L——, to ask to see you, in order 
that I might leave a little message 
with you for Madame M@—. Will 
you please to convey it for me ?” 

“ Oh, indeed ! that is all,” thought 
Milly ; “ how vain and foolish I have 
been!” 

She listened to his charge, which 
concerned a poor woman, about whom 
both he and Madame M—— had 
taken interest, and promised to de- 
liver it. But that was not all. He 
went on :— 

“ Will you, my dear Miss L » 
allow me the opportunity which 
finding you alone affords me, and 
for which I bless my luck, to speak 
to you on a matter which deeply 
concerns myself? I need not tell you 
the tale of my love; you must long 
have known that I love you passion- 
ately. A few words must tell you 
what I have to say. Iam too much 
in earnest and too anxious to lengthen 
out my speech. In short, then, I 
desire you to be mine; I love you 
to such a point that I can no longer 
live without you. Will you bless 
my wishes and be my wife ?” 

He looked deadly pale, his knees 
were trembling, and his voice 
trembled: his manner was wild. Oh, 
Milly! unsuspecting, innocent Milly! 
had you known a little more of life 
and man, you might have seen some- 
thing like a determination to brave 
a desperate venture in that strange 
perturbation ; a salutary doubt might 
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have arisen to save you; but no, no 
ill-surmisings troubled your con- 
fiding heart ; you saw only in these 
things proofs of your lover's fond- 
ness, and you faltered your reply, 
that you “ would consult your sister 
and your aunt, without whom you 
could not act.” 

“ But will you not give me one 
word, Miss L » one word only 
that may tell me what your own 
heart says? Are you to be quite 
ruled by others in your most per- 
sonal affairs? Have you no will, 
no choice for yourself? I will 
make you a kind husband, in- 
deed ; and as to comforts, I can give 
you not much less of them than a 
ord gives his lady ; for I am rich, as 
you know, and my business is in- 
creasing every year. I have esta- 
blishments in three towns besides 
this, and here, you know, I keep 
eighteen men at constant work.” 

Milly saw the dazzling prospect 
held out; she felt the charm of hay- 
ing a man whom she deemed her su- 
perior at her feet ; the faint thought 
of John S—— was banished by the 
question, “ Am I always to live sin- 
gle because I was prevented from 
marrying him?” and she spoke the 
truth when she answered,— 

“Tf I were to act upon my own 
wish without consulting my friends, 
I should accept your proposal, Mr. 
P. . I gratefully thank you for 
it; but I received my dying father’s 
charge to take no step like this with- 
out consulting my sister and my 
aunt. You will then, I am sure, 
consent that I should do so?” 

Mr. P. could hardly stammer 
out his thanks to her for that ex- 
pression of her own wish ; his pale- 
ness had been exchanged for flush, 
and that had died away into a livid 
blue ; the cold sweat stood upon his 
brow, and he had sense of suffoca- 
tion. Milly saw that he was ill, and 
in perplexity and alarm was doubt- 
ing how to act when he relieved 
her. 

“The air,” he said, “ will revive 
me. I am a littic faint ;” and he ab- 
ruptly cut short the interview and 
retired. 

For some moments, however, after 
he reached the external air, he did 
not feel himself revived, a mist hung 
before his eyes, his head swam round, 
he leaned against the house or he 
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would have fallen, Gradually these 
sensations decreased ; and as he be- 
gan to recollect where he was, and 
what he had been doing, he looked 
around to see if he had been ob- 
served: it seemed not; for all the 
passers up and down were intent each 
upon his separate affairs, and no one 
was near him. He struck his clenched 
fist upon his brow. “There is judg- 
ment in it,” he muttered to himself, 
“there is judgment following it— 
dare I carry it through? And why 
should I? Fool or madman that I 
am, to thrust my own neck into the 
net, and all for a penniless girl with 
a pretty face! But I will write to 
her and say, that I did not offer to 
her aunt and sister; and as it is by 
them that I am to be accepted or re- 
fused, I will decline the bargain.” 
For an hour or two he kept in 
that resolution, but it was vain ; the 
purpose faded before it had been fully 
formed ; and the haunting ghost that 
had troubled his memory was driven 
forth by mad, intoxicating delight. 
That evening, too, he drank to in- 
toxication ; not in the exciting guest- 
room, but in his own quiet parlour, 
deliberately, and slowly, and with 
the purpose to banish thought. 
When Milly found herself alone 
after his abrupt departure, and re- 
flected on the scene that had passed, 
the crisis and turning point, as it 
seemed to her, in her little history, 
the circumstance which determined 
and opened to her knowledge its fu- 
ture, she was neither elated nor 
happy—a sinking of heart, indeed, 
came upon her. Yet she was satis- 
fied, it had happened to her accord- 
ing to her wish; ambition was at 
work within her, Ambition is a 
craving passion; if it be not early 
crushed—absolutely crushed in the 
breast in which it springs, it will de- 
mand its gratification, though it be 
at the cost of happiness. Milly would 
not have the case other than it was. 
Strange, she thought, that now of 
all times John § should stub- 
bornly dwell upon her mind, and 
that every little circumstance that 
happened on that summer night, 
when he declared to her his love, 
would come crowding on her me- 
mory with vividness which made 
the whole scene pass again within 
her. She could wish that she had 
never known him ; but his affair was 
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settled long since, and her sister had 
done right. Was she then always to 
remain single because she had been 
prevented from marrying him ? 
Surely not. And what a provision 
for a poor orphan was that which 
had opened before her! Yes, she 
was contented, gratified: contented 
and gratified, but not happy. 

Madame M—— returned. Milly 
told her what had passed. 

“You are a lucky girl, indeed,” 
said that warm-hearted lady. “ God 
bless you! who would have thought 
it? Dear me, I am so glad—so glad, 
my child ;” and she kissed her, and 
chuckled, and kissed her again ; and 
to see her face irradiated with plea- 
sure, one might have fairly supposed 
that it was herself who had received 
a most satisfactory proposal, or that 
she had just received the tidings of 
a fortune left to her, or that some 
high honour had fallen upon her, 
or that some important and long-laid 
plan had just met complete success. 

They chatted for some time over the 
affair, and then both sat down to write 
to Milly's aunt and sister. Milly, to 
state the case, and seek their consent; 
and Madame M——, to assure them 
that Milly’s representations were not 
made couleur de rose, but that Mr. 
P——, as a man of high respectabil- 
ity of character and of assured wealth, 
would make a most eligible partner 
for the orphan. 

Mrs. Martha and her elder niece 
communicated together on the receipt 
of these letters, and then wrote to 
congratulate Milly and to express 
their hearty approbation of her mar- 
riage with Mr. P ; they wrote, 
also, to thank Madame M. for the 
kind part which she had taken in 
the affair. 

Milly's spirits rose ; and save that 
Mrs. Martha, in the midst of her sa- 
tisfaction, was somewhat irritated at 
the thought of losing her niece, the 
darling of her old age, all parties 
were in high good-humour with each 
other. Mr. P—— was to be formally 
accepted, and Madame M wrote 
a little note on pink paper, fragrant 
of verbena, to request him to pass 
that evening at her house. 

He came. A téte-d-téte with Milly 
settled the affair, and the evening 
passed with hilarity and joy. 

Madame M—— gave them her fe- 
licitations, shook them both affec- 
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tionately by the hand, and kissing 
Milly, said,— 

“She is like a child to me, Mr. 
P——. I iove her almost as well as 
one of my own; and as you made 
your first acquaintance here, I invite 
you heartily to finish the matter 
here, and 19 be married from my 
house. I wilt write to Milly’s sister 
and aunt to come over and spend 
the wedding week with us.” 

Both cordially thanked her, and 
the arrangement was made. 

And now the betrothed met daily ; 
presents poured in upon Milly; a 
thousand little marks of love sur- 
rounded her; she forgot the past, 
threw her soul into her cireum- 
stances; and her life for the next 
few weeks was one of intoxicating 
delight. 

The same time with Mr. P—— 
was spent in the alternation of high 
spirits with fits of murky gloom. 
Sometimes his sleep would be broken 
by a start, or in a waking dream he 
would strike his forehead, muttering, 
“Tool! infatuated fool that I am, to 
let a fair face beguile me into ruin! 
I might, too, have some pity on her, 
so lovely and confiding ;” but then 
he would answer to himself, “I must 
onward now, at any risk; the price 
may never be demanded. Yes, I will 
take the present pleasure, and leave 
the rest to fate.” 

But no ear heard these soliloquies, 
and no eye saw this gloom, unless, in- 
deed, the spirits who surround us in 
the air are cognisant of our doings, 
ay, and of our thinkings, too. The 
may see portions of that of which 
the Great Spirit sees all. 

But Milly saw her lover only in 
his glee, and found her ignorance 
her bliss. Then came the wedding 
week. The aunt and sister arrived 
three days before the one appointed, 
to help the preparation. 

Milly had many questions to ask ; 
and Mrs. Martha much to tell about 
the village and their neighbours. At 
last the latter said, (the words came 
not smoothly but labouring forth),— 

“And there’s John § , too. 
You know, Milly, he was like to hear 
what's to be; so he came to my house 
last night, and wept sore, and would 
not leave it till I had promised to 
carry his message to you: ‘ Take 
my duty to her,’ he said; ‘and my 
best wishes for her happiness; and 
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tell her i sivall pray God to bless her, 
though my heart's breaking the 
while.’ Well, Milly, and he’s gone 
now ; he went off this morning for 
Bristol, and by this time he’s sailed ; 
and, my girl, my best wish for ye is, 
that ye may have as fond a heart as 
his with a better fortune.” 

Milly could make no reply. She 
had left her work up-stairs, she 
hastened for it, shut herself into her 
room, and the tears fell profusely. 
Angrily she asked herself, “ What 
have I to do to weep for any thing 
that John could say? I that am 
three days later to be the wife of an- 
other man?” Still the tears fell. 
“Tt was so tender, so generous, that 
message. God help him, and pros- 
per him, and make him happy an- 
other way,” thought she; and then 
she rose and washed her eyes, and 
looked at her wedding-dress in pro- 
- of making ; and was sure she 
1ad wept at the kindness of the mes- 
sage, and by no means at thought of 
him who sent it ; and then she drove 
the thing altogether from her mind, 
and went down-stairs again and spent 
a gay evening in that gay party. 

The morning dawned—that morn- 
ing which was to make Milly a bride. 
The bridegroom was at her side, and 
the service commenced. The solemn 
charge was read: “I require and 
charge you both, as ye will answer at 
the dreadful day of judgment, when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be dis- 
closed, that if either of you know 
any impediment why ye may not 
be lawfully joined together in ma- 
trimony, ye do now confess it. For be 
ye well assured that so many as are 
coupled together otherwise than 
God’s word doth allow, are not 
joined together by God, neither is 
their matrimony lawful.” 

Milly’s eye, which had wandered 
from the pavement of the church to 
her bridegroom, and from her bride- 
groom to the pavement of the church, 
was held and fixed now by observ- 
ing upon his face that blue and 
ghastly look—that look of terror, 
which she had once before seen it 
wear ;—that was the moment of sus- 
pense when. he made his proposal and 
waited for her reply ; now all was 
fixed and sure. What could it mean ? 

Others, also, saw the trace of some 
strange and deep emotion, for the 
clergyman had seen it; and he made 
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a pause—a solemn, lengthened pause, 
which called every eye first to him- 
self, then to the bridal pair. No 
word was spoken, and he resumed. 
Doubtless some thoughts of wonder 
had been raised, but they subsided 
soon. ‘The service was affecting, the 
lover ardent—was not that enough 
to account for emotion? Surely it 
was. 

The service was concluded. It 
was recorded in the parish-registers 
that Edward P——, bachelor, had 
marricd Milly L——, spinster, on 
the 5th of May in the year 18—; 
and the signatures were formally af- 
fixed and formally witnessed. 

In the carriage which bore them 
back to Madame M *s, Mr. P. 
embraced his wife, laughed hysteric- 
ally, shed tears of joy, and declared 
himself the most happy man living. 
So he seemed. Amidst the blessings 
and congratulations of their friends 
they set out for a wedding-tour. 
They passed a month in Scotland. 
Mr. P was all tenderness and 
affection to Milly: he watched her 
every look, and was beforehand 
almost with her very thoughts, and 
procured her many a pleasure that 
she never dreamed to ask. Even her 
father’s tenderness in the days of her 
happy childhood had not equalled 
his. As before her marriage, so still, 
it was a dream of intoxicating de- 
light. 

At length they returned to home, 
and business, and family cares. All 
had prospered in their absence; the 
foreman had been faithful, the con- 
cern was flourishing; the cares of 
business did not in the least abate 
the tenderness of the husband, though, 
of course, they occupied a portion of 
his time. Milly helped him; she 
kept accounts, made out bills, wrote 
orders, inspected work. In short, all 
went well; and very happy were 
the married pair. 

Yet Milly had her secret uneasi- 
ness: for breaking upon their dream 
of love, there would come by times 
upon Mr. P—— fits of moodiness,— 
true, the fit soon passed off ; and after 
it he would usually appear more gay 
and elated than before. In sleep, 
too, he would sometimes suddenly 
start and wake as if some dreadful 
vision passed before him; then Milly 
would express concern ; but he gently 
siniled at her fears, and told her that 
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he had always been subject to night- 
mares in sleep, and to occasional fits 
of lowness by day; and Milly was 
fain to appear at ease. 

Surely, surely, he could not have 
some crime upon his conscience!—that 
thought was too dreadful to be held 
amoment. ‘Oh no, no, no,” she 
said to herself, “what wrong I do 
him! High and low through the 
whole place give him a fair name, 
and shall his wife suspect him ?” 

Could it be a threatening of in- 
sanity? that, also, was too dreadful 
an idea; she thrust it from her. Was 
not his own explanation enough ? 
Why make herself wretched with 
fancied sorrows? Was she not sure 
before life was out to find real ones ? 
She would not be thankless and 
faithless. So she stifled the fears 
which yet from time to time arosc 
again. 

Yet the occasions exciting them 
were few and far between ; and not- 
withstanding their occurrence Milly's 
life was happy—yes, happy, much 
beyond the general lot. a sister 
had visited her, and her aunt had 
made a long stay with her; and she 
had been with her husband to Lon- 
don, that he might make some pur- 
chases for his business, and shew her 
sights. 

She clung to him with fond affec- 
tion. Then, after the business of the 
day, they passed their evenings to- 
gether, so pleasantly, so peacefully. 
They would stroll out together in 
the summer sunset; or at other times 
she would play to him; or he would 
read to her whilst she made the tiny 
garments for the infant that they 
now expected. Seldom she thought 
had there been happiness like theirs. 
They had been married now nearly 
two years. 

One sunny morning after break- 
fast Mr. P —— ordered his horse. 
He was going to see a distant cus- 
tomer, and to engage a nurse for 
Milly's prospective need. He kissed 
her before S went. “It will take 
me three hours, love. Do not think 
Jetty has thrown me if I am not 
here till one.” Still he hung about 
her, played with her ringlets, stroked 
her neck, arranged her book and 
implements of work upon her little 
table, and then fondly imprinting 
another kiss upon her forehead, ran 
down-stairs. 
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Now, why was Milly oppressed 
with sense of sadness? She was 
well; the morning was bright; her 
husband was kind—most kind; their 
aflairs were prospering. Why then 
did Milly feel a sinking of heart, a 
foreboding fear of ill ? 

Is there in the curious and delicate 
mechanism of man some fine and 
hidden sense leagued in mysterious 
sympathy with his destiny? Is there 
some subtle fluid within him which 
becomes agitated or congealed as the 
meshes of fate draw around him? 
some animal mercury which shrinks 
within its sensitive tubes, as the 
storm of adversity gathers? Some 
sad presentiment, some vague fore- 
knowledge of impending doom ? 
Why else was Milly sad when all 
around was gay ? 

But she was sad; and as she sat 
listlessly unemployed, the servant 
entered,— 

“There's a person at the door, 
ma’am, asking for master. I told her 
he was out, but she says she will not 
go away; she will wait for his re- 
turn, for she must see him.” 

“ I'll go to her myself,” said Milly ; 
“you need not wait.” 

She went, and accosting the stran- 
ger, said,— 

“ Mr, P—— is not at home; but 
if you like to leave a message with 
me I will deliver it to him, or you 
can call again.” 

“ Who are you ?” said the woman. 

“Tam Mrs, P. - Ido not wish 
to receive your message if you do 
not like to leave it.” 

A look of indignation and con- 
tempt overshot the features of the 
stranger as she said,— 

“You, Mrs. P.: ! you, his wife!” 
It seemed, however, to melt in pity, 
as she added, “* Poor young creature ! 
and he’s had the heart to be that 
villain !” 

* What do you mean?” said Milly, 
with a look of anger not unmixed 
with terror. “Is it of my husband 
that you speak to me in such terms ? 
If you came here to insult me you 
had better go;” and she was about 
to close the door. 

“No,” said the visitor, stepping 
within it, and placing her hand upon 
the handle, “ No, I am not so easily 
to be disposed of as that neither. I 
shall wait here for Mr. P——; but 
there’s more between us than you 
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think. I'd be inclined to pity you, 
for there's a black page before you ; 
and it’s none of your own fault! 
Some sin and suffer, and some suffer 
without sinning; but you must give 
me civil words.” 

Milly now thought her insane. 
She assured her, that for herself she 
was a very happy woman, and in no 
need of pity; that she desired to be 
civil to dt a fellow-creatures ; that 
if the stranger had business with 
Mr. P——, she had certainly better 
call again, for he was out for several 
hours. 

“ No,” said the woman, resolutely ; 
“T wait here now: shew me into a 
room.” 

Milly made a movement in retreat. 
She was about to call help from the 
work-room of the shop. 

The visitor made a movement in 
advance, laid her hand upon Milly's 
arm, and said,— 

“ Be wise; you will hurt both 
yourself and Mr. P—— if you make 
a commotion. Your fate hangs on 
my business. I am his wife ; and his 
real name is Edward K——.” She 
held a paper before Milly's eyes, 
still firmly retaining it in her own 
hands. It was a certificate of the 
marriage of Edward K—— with 
Elizabeth N , inthe parish church 
of ——, in the city of London, on 
the 4th day of February, 18—. It 
was signed, and er perfect. 
Milly's brain reeled; her eyes fixed ; 
for a few moments she neither saw, 
nor heard, nor remembered. The 
stranger was alarmed, she thought a 
fit was coming on; she supported 
Milly by her arm, and knocked 
again at the open door. 

The servant appeared and brought 
a chair and water. Milly soon re- 
vived; and remembering the dread- 
ful fact, she said to the servant, 
“Tt was only a little faintness; it is 

one now. ‘This person will wait 
or Mr. P——. I will take her up- 
stairs with me; and as I am not 
quite well you need not shew in any 
visitors this morning.” 

The suddenness and violence of 
the shock had for a moment upset 
her; but there was true courage 
about that simple character—courage 
to meet a trying emergency—cou- 
rage to sustain adversity and change. 

Vhen they were alone, and the 
door was closed, Milly said,— 
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“Tf the tale which that certificate 
pretends to tell were true, mine 
would be indeed adreadful case; but I 
trust, and I believe that it will prove 
a forgery. No man’s character stands 
higher than Mr. P——’s. I do not 
believe him capable of this crime! 
Now, consider what will be the vi- 
sitation on you if it is proved that 
you have made this tale, and forged 
that ~ 

” in metal may shine for gold 
till the light comes,” said the stranger. 
“My evidence is strong and clear. 
I have means to prove the tale I tell; 
but you will see Mr. P will not 
put it to that; he dare not. From 
my heart I'm sorry for you, r 
thing! but I cannot help your fate ; 
and of the two I'm the greatest suf- 
ferer. Now, if you could bear to hear 
it I would tell you all about my mar- 
riage with him, and how it happened 
that we separated.” 

There was a manner about the 
stranger that told Milly that the 
tale, indeed, would prove too true; 
and though she strove to wear the 
air of incredulity, it was with sink- 
ing heart and blanched check that 
she listened to the history. 

The stranger told how she was 
wooed and won, who formed the wed- 
ding-party—it was large and gay— 
who married them, how eleven of 
the fourteen persons who had been 
with them at church were living 
still, accessible and credible wit- 
nesses; how the rector had done 
them the honour to return and break- 
fast with them; how happily they 
had lived for some time after mar- 
riage, till a quarrel arose which en- 
gendered bitterness, and after a time 
ended in separation ; how she had still 
loved her husband, and had several 
times proposed to return to him, till, 
one morning, calling upon him to re- 
new that proposition, she found the 
shop closed and he gone, after which, 
for some subsequent years, she could 
learn no tidings whatever concerning 
him ; how, at length, almost accident- 
ally, she had found a clue which she 
had followed up till she had ascertained 
the fact that, under the altered name 
of Mr. P , he was living at G > 
and carrying on a flourishing busi- 
ness; and, lastly, how she had full 
evidence to prove the identity of 
= Edward P—— with Edward 
i——. 


Milly L—. 
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Milly's hope that the tale was 
false had sunk to the lowest ebb; 
she could only answer,— 

“ If this is true, God help us both ! 
I desire to be alone; but, if you 
choose to wait here, you shall know 
when Mr. P: returns.” 

She sought her room, locked her- 
self in, and threw herself upon the 
ground crying, “ Lost! lost! disgraced 
forever! Oh, that I had died before 
my father in those days of innocence 
and joy!” Then athrob of fondness 
struck up in her heart—fondness for 
the guilty man who had crushed and 
blasted her. “Surely he will yet 
clear himself,” she said; “ or, if not, 
how strong the love that tempted 
him tothis!” Then indignation rose 
again, silencing affection, as she judged 
him guilty and herself the victim. 
At length she roused herself. 

“T have no time to lose in vain 
lamenting,” said she; “I must take 
my resolution; I have need ofall my 
spirit.” 

She sat down before the table, her 
head pressed against her hands, and 
thought. 

“ Yes,” said she, within herself, 
“he may—he may be guiltless, and 
this is a fabrication. God grant it! 
If so, we are happy still, and this 
will be forgotten like a dream; but 
if it’s true”—she drew a gasping 
breath—‘“there is one only course 
for me to follow, and I will not 
flinch !” 

Her head was resting yet upon 
her hands, and the question which 
she had mentally asked a hundred 
times was yet again demanded there, 
when she heard her husband’s key 
opening the house-door. She went 
to mect him: he was coming gaily 
up-stairs, with a bouquet of beautiful 
greenhouse flowers in his hand. 

“ See what I have brought you, 
love!” he said, presenting them ; 
“but how” (looking at her)—*“ what 
is the matter ?—what és the matter, 
my own Milly ?” 

She took the flowers, put her arm 
within his, and drew him into a 
room. 

“ Edward,” she said, “I shall be- 
lieve you innocent and true, till you 
tell me with your own lips that you 
are false; but I have heard a dread- 
ful tale: there is a woman waiting 
for you here, who says that she is 
your wife.” 
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He looked confounded, but an- 
swered only,— 

“Let me go—let me see her; 
I = return immediately and clear 
it all.” 

He went: a quarter of an hour 
passed,—another quarter, and he did 
not return. Milly went now to the 
door of the room where he and the 
stranger were together. It was 
bolted. She returned to her own. 
Another half-hour passed. She heard 
her husband’s step ; trembling seized 
her. He entered, and said,— 

“God forgive me, Milly; you 
never will! I have deceived you; 
she is, indeed, my wife. I had hoped 
she never weal appear again. I 
had no care for her, and when I saw 
you, I loved you with such a love 
that no power of mine could stand 
against it. Now, base as I have been 
to you, I pray you,—with all my soul 
I pray you, not to leave me! I 
hope I shall be able to buy her off. 


Do not hate and loathe me, Milly !— 
Do not forsake me !—Be mine still !” 

He wept and knelt—wept as Esau 
might have wept when he had sold 
his birthright, as the burdened heart 
has ever wept from Esau’s days to 


these. 

Milly wept too, but she answered, 
firmly,— 

“ Iwill not tell you that I hate 

you, I will give you no reproach to 
add to what your own conscience 
must feel; I will pray to God to 
forgive you, but stay with you I will 
not. I am disgraced and wretched, 
but I will not be guilty. She is 
your wife: I am a poor, deceived, 
unhappy woman, who must spend 
the rest of her sad days hidden and 
alone. Go, and tell her that I yield 
to her her rights.” 
_ He prayed yet more earnestly, but 
it was vain; then, with a curse upon 
himself, a curse upon the woman 
whose chains were thrown around 
him—ay, and in the agony of that 
moment, a curse upon Milly too, he 
left the room. 

_Milly rang, and ordered wine and 
biscuits: they came. She helped 
herself. ‘Then she opened her desk, 
and burnt some letters. Next she 
took from it such money as it con- 
tained—45l, within a few shillings : 
it had been recently paid in upon 
several bills. She paused. “ I would 
fain leaye it,” she murmured, “ but 
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it is the means of life ; I must take it.” 
Again she paused; “—The means of 
life to myself and to my unborn 
child—I must take it.” She placed 
the purse in her pocket. Next she 
collected together several ornaments 
which had been given to her before 
her marriage. ‘ These,” said she, 
“ with the money, will save me from 
starvation till my baby’s born and 
rown a little, and I can get my own 
ivelihood.” She took from her 
drawers such two or three articles of 
wearing apparel as she could make 
into a small bundle. She opened 
that drawer in which she kept the 
little garments which she had pre- 
pared for her expected infant. She 
shook her head mournfully, and shut 
it, taking nothing from it. “He 
shall see that left,” thought she, “ as 
I shewed it him last night.” She 
then sealed up her keys, and directing 
the packet which contained them to 
Mr. P——, laid it on the table, put 
on her bonnet and cloak, and went 
quietly down stairs. 

How she dreaded to meet a servant 
on the way, or a messenger, or @ 
visitor!—but, most of all, how she 
dreaded to meet her husband! She 
met no one. She passed softly 
through the door and dened it softly 
after her, and spoke no farewell, and 
gave no second look. She strove to 
quiet her throbbing heart, and to 
still her maddening thoughts. She 
passed hurriedly up the street, her 
head unturned, her eye upon the 
pavement, lest she should meet the 
salutation of any of the friends of 
her past happy days, or catch the 
glance of any human eye; and 
though her downcast look saw no 
one, she fancied every gaze was turned 
upon her, and, under the suppositious 
scrutiny, she almost screamed. At 
that moment she was very near to 
madness. 

At the first turning she shot off 
into a bye-street, and following the 
lanes and alleys to which it led, she 
reached the suburbs of the town. 
She continued her course upon the 
highroad for half-a-mile farther, and 
then a return post-chaise bound for 
the town of C -, twelve miles dis- 
tant, overtook her. 

She glanced round, and observing 
no person within sight, she beckoned 
the post-boy, and engaged him to 
carry her thither. hen, hidden 
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behind the screen of those wooden 
walls, she wept,—bitterly, bitterly 
she wept. 

At length a beggar on the road 
brought back her courage. The 

t-boy had stopped to water his 
orses, and a poor woman—herself 
blue with cold, and hunger, and sor- 
row, with a child strapped upon her 
back, another hanging at her breast, 
and a third shivering at her side— 
came up to the chaise-door, and told 
her sad tale. Her husband had for- 
saken her; she had no home, no 
hope, no friends; “and that I've 
brought these children into the world 
to share my misery with me,” said 
she, “that makes it harder still to 
ar.” 

Milly gave her half-a-crown (such 
a benefaction the poor object had 
not received for many a day); never 
before had she felt such an earnest, 
thrilling sympathy with sorrow. 
“God help you,” she said, “ and help 
me too! Let me tell you, poor soul 
—for it may solace you to know— 
that there are people covered with 
decent clothes who carry under them 
as deep a heart’s grief as yours.” 

Milly’s thoughts had been drawn 
from herself—that did her service; 
and when they fell back again to her 
own case, she felt that there were 
some sharers of her nature visited 
with sorrows even deeper than her 
own, and something like a sense of 
mitigation stole into her heart. 

As it was her object to secure con- 
cealment, she left the chaise before it 
reached the inn for which it was 
bound, and made her own way to 
another. There she learned that a 
coach taking the direction of Wales 
would pass at nine in the evening. 
By this she took her place to one of 
the towns of the principality, where 
she arrived at two in the morning. 

A boots was still up at the inn at 
which the coach stopped. Heshewed 
her into a parlour where she might 
remain till morning, and left her with 
a flickering light. She threw herself 
upon a sofa, and tried to sleep. It 
was vain. Sleep courts the happy 
and flies from sorrow. A short, un- 
easy doze was all she could procure. 
As she roused herself from that for 
a moment, she hoped she dreamed ! 
The events, so dark, so new, so rapid, 
—could they be the sleeping creation 
of the brain? Oh, that it had been 
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so! “ But it is real,” she exclaimed, 
—‘“it is real, and this is I, late the 
happy, happy wife, but now disgraced 
and wretched!” She pressed her 
face violently against the hard frame 
of the sofa, as if from the rude con- 
tact she hoped to draw relief for her 
sad soul; and thus, ill in body and 
afflicted in spirit, she waited for the 
day. “I shall die, perhaps,” she 
thought, “for I feel very, very ill; 
and if I may find mercy from my 
God, how I could wish to be taken 
now! but if I live, I will live a 
Christian, not a rebel.” Then she 
ro up a fervent prayer to Him who 
nad sent upon her this sorrow, to 
give her strength to bear it with 
fortitude and submission. 

When the soul by real prayer 
comes into contact with her God, she 
must grow calm. In that awful pre- 
sence she dare not chafe and storm. 
As Milly long remained upon her 
knees, the wild madness of her spirit 
received a check, and she already felt 
something of the submission for which 
she craved. 

Hers was not the idle, ostentatious 
prayer of the hypocrite; it was 
the very language of her inmost soul, 
and her conduct was the tally of her 
prayer. From that time forward 
she exercised the patience and the 
fortitude for which she asked. 

At eight she rang for breakfast ; 
then asked to see iis bee. That 
worthy made no hurry to attend her 
call. The young person come in by 
the night-coach could wait her lIci- 
sure. The leisure came at length, 
and a portly dame with a harsh face 
entered her parlour. 

“ Pardon me for disturbing you!” 
said Milly. “I wish to ask for in- 
formation which you may better afford 
me than your servant.” 

A stern look, and “ Oh, indeed!” 
were all the answer. 

Milly went on,— 

“I desire to pass a few months, 

rhaps longer, in this neighbour- 

ood, and to find some respectable 
farm-house where I may be receiv- 
ed. Can you recommend me to 
one ?” 

The hostess glanced at Milly. “I 
comprehend the case,” thought she. 
Milly writhed under the glance, but 
remained silent. 

“ Tam acquainted with the people 
at a decent farm two miles off,” said 
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she; “but whether they'd be will- 
ing——"_ She stopped abruptly. 

“] will try,” said Milly. “ Per- 
haps you might be good enough to 
give me a few written words to say 
you sent me to the house, and I shall 
be glad to take a gig or light cart and 
go directly ?” 

The landlady hesitated. 

“ Why, you see, miss—hem——’ 

Milly blushed. How the“ miss” 
wounded her ear! Her eyes swam 
in tears. “Fortitude, fortitude!” 
she said within herself. The other 
went on,— 

“Why, you see, miss, I can write 
a few words to say that being that a 
lady was asking me after lodgings, I 
told her that they had time past let 
them there; but being that Mrs. 
Jones is a very respectable woman, 
and she’s acqueut with me going 
twelve year and more, I’m bound 
to say that I know nothing of the 
case. 

“ ‘That is all I ask,” said Milly. 

“ Then that’s what I'll do,” said 
the hostess. 

So the light cart was prepared, 
and, an hour later, Milly found her- 
self at the door of a very neat but 
small farm-house, the bearer of a 
note addressed to “Mrs. Jones of 
Llandyvy Farm.” 

To Mrs. Jones she was fain to tell 
her tale; it was her only hope of 
procuring admittance into a house of 
respectability and virtue. She, how- 
ever, gave only her Christian name, 
and concealed the name and residence 
of her betrayer. 

Iler tale met credit. She paid a 
mouth in advance, promised to do so 
constantly, and at once took up her 
quarters at Llandyvy Farm. From 
thence she wrote to her sister and 
her aunt, telling them of her heavy 
grief. Her aunt's reply—misspelt 
and blotted, but legible—to Milly 
was the following :— 


* My Poor, dere Child,—Wy did you 
go anny wares but To me? Did you 
think my Hart wood grow Kold to you 
because your Jot grow Dark? You can 
Do no beter now than give up your 
Lodgings, and cum as Kwick as may bee 
to your Poor old Ant’'s home, and she’ll 
do her best to cumiut ye. Kepe up yur 
Spiruts, my girl; there’s trubbles in life 
to all, moor than’s beknownst to you nor 
me; it’s Likewise shure to have trubbles 
Wich it Is to diore breth. Now It hurts 
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me to think that Evver I stud betwickst 
you and John, but it hurts me most To 
think that you didn’t stay with me and 
keep clere of em all,—John as was so 
poor, and him as pruves such a villun. 
But com home, luv, and we'll do the 
best we can, and ye may be a’most like a 
mery maidenagen. 1am your affectionate 
Ant, and a’most belike yr. Mother, 
Martna L—~, 


* P.S. John’s back from America; he 
came back 3 week gone, findin’ it not so 
easy to make way there as folk talk.” 


IIer sister's letter, a day later, en- 
closed the certificate of her marriage, 
which she had already procured, and 
ran thus :— 


** My dear Milly,—What a shocking 
tale you tell, and how dreadfully you 
have been treated! I cannot tell whether 
1 am most sorry for you, or angry against 
him. 

** Now you must clear your honour 
and the honour of your family, and have 
your revenge upon him allin one. Take 
your fill of revenge upon the villain, it 
will be your best cure in your sorrow. 

“You must begin the prosecution 
directly, and 1 will find you funds; and, 
instead of hiding your head in Wales, 
you cannot do better than go direct to 
aunt, who will be very glad to have you 
back again. As soon as | hear that you 
are safe with her, I shall come and see 
you, and bring a lawyer with me, who 
will direct us how to proceed. But keep 
up your heart, poor child; and never 
sink to the earth because a bad man has 
wronged you!” 


Milly's replies were the follow-" 
ing :— 


“ My dear, good Aunt,—Your kind 
letter touches me very much, and you 
may be sure how glad I should be to see 
you; but I can never shew my face in 
that village more. I could not even if 
John were not there. My spiritis broken, 
and I shall never look up again. Be 
secret about my sorrow, and never think 
to reproach yourself for the past. I am 
your very attached and grateful niece, 

“ Mitty L . 


« My dear Sister,—You are very good 
to be sorry for me, and to offer me money 
for the purpose that you say. But [ 
cannot prosecute him. I bave called him 
my husband, and he is father to the 
child that I shall bear. Neither can I go 
back to my aunt. I shall never shew 
my head again, I hope your honour 
will not suffer for my misfortunes, 

EE 
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Wishing you happiness that I shall never 
know again, I am your affectionate sister, 
* Mitty L—.” 


‘When Milly's aunt found that her 
niece could not be induced to return 
to her, she began to make up her 
little matters to go and end her 
days in Wales. But the thought of 
the oe girl, and of her departed 
brother’s fondness for his child, were 
too much. “It’s enough to call him 
from his grave,” she would say. It 
was enough to send her to hers. 
The blood mounted to her head, 
apoplexy ensued, and she died within 
twelve hours of the attack. 

When the sister found that Milly 
declined to prosecute, she wrote again 
to say, that it was due to herself and 
to her family to take that course, 
and that, unless she would consent to 
do so, she must not expect to be 
longer acknowledged or further 
helped by her (Mary), for that she 
would be held a disgraced and guilty 
woman, unless, by the verdict of a 
fair trial, she proved herself to have 
been an innocent victim to the vil- 
lany of another. 

Milly could not bring herself to 
prosecute. Had she any lingering 
affection to the man who had be- 
trayed and ruined her? That was 
never told. But already the mother 
—_ within her soul, and she had 
all the sensitive delicacy of a shrink- 
ing woman. She could not come 
into open court; she could not fix 
that dreadful charge upon the man 
whom she had once called husband ; 
she could not publicly brand her 
unborn child a bastard. “ Let me 
live hidden and alone,” she said, “ and 
seek to win my way to heaven.” 
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She resolutely and decidedly declined 

to act upon her sister’s requisition. 

. Mary kept her word, and renounced 
er. 

In one short month, Milly had 
lost husband, aunt, and sister,—had 
fallen from affluence to poverty,— 
from a condition where she was held 
in honour, to one in which she lived 
by sufferance and blushed to shew 
her face. “Such may be, such are to 
some, the chances and changes of this 
mortal life !” 

But the fortitude, resignation, and 
patient endurance of that sorrow- 
stricken woman, surely they will 
find reward in heaven! Perhaps, in 
the eyes of the Searcher of hearts, 
the Judge of virtue, Milly never had 
stood so high. 

Near four months rolled away, 
and her child was born. Then once 
again she knew a troubled, saddened 
pleasure,—yes, even under her cir- 
cumstances, she found a joy in ma- 
ternity! Was that last solace also to 
be abridged? Yes, so it must be. 
She must quit her child; her purse 
was growing low. She must seck 
the means to maintain herself and 
him. She heard of a lady at some 
distance who was inquiring for a 
maid. She offered herself, told her 
affecting tale, produced the certificate 
of her marriage, and was accepted. 

Under that lady’s kind protection, 
and cheered by her true sympathy, 
the poor blighted Milly still lives. 

Her son is provided for: she sees 
him twice in every year. She is 
resigned and cheerful, and, in her 
little way, a benefactress to the poor 
around. Many a cottage sufferer 
pours blessings upon Milly L——. 
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Anp now again to the field, for we 
are following in the footsteps of him 
who “strewed our earth with hostile 
bones ;” whose carecr was little more 
than a succession of battles, the thun- 
der of which burst upon Europe 
with such stunning rapidity, as effec- 
tually to hinder any event uncon- 
nected with their fierce and fatal re- 
sults from fixing itself in the minds 
of men, during the brief intervals of 
occasional repose. Napoleon's bat- 
tles constitute not only his own his- 
tory, but the great landmarks in 
the history of his time,—a circum- 
stance which renders a just under- 
standing of the character of these 
actions indispensably necessary to a 
proper appreciation of the period in 
which they were fought, and of the 
ruling powers who then influenced 
the destiny of millions. 

The last battle of Arcole had been 
fought onthe 17th November, and on 
the 5th December Marshal Alvinzy 
already received aletter from the Em- 
peror of Austria, again commanding 
him to proceed forthwith to the re- 
lief of Mantua. This order the field- 
marshal communicated to the gene- 
rals of his army, requesting their 
opinion of its practicability, together 
with their advice as to the best 
mode of carrying it into effect. All 
were unanimous in declaring it im- 
practicable. The army, they said, 
counted only 37,000 men, was greatly 
disorganised in consequence of the 
loss of officers, and of the sufferings 
and privations it had undergone du- 
ring the last operations ; it was, be- 
sides, in want of provisions, money, 
clothing, carriages, and matériel of 
every description. The elements had 
also added to the difficulties; snow 
had fallen in such quantities in the 
mountains of the Tyrol and the Ve- 
netian Terra Firma, as to render 
them in a great measure impassable ; 


and the possession of the road across 
Monte-Baldo was deemed indispen- 
sably necessary to the success of every 
attempt. 

On the other hand, the accounts 
from Mantua were of the most af- 
flicting nature. Marshal Wurmser 
declared, indeed, that there could be 
no thought of surrender as long as a 
single “ horse, cat, or rat, remained 
unconsumed within the walls of the 
fortress ;” but the power of endur- 
ance was rapidly giving way. Whole- 
some food had long been wanting ; 
fuel also failed ; and the troops were 
exposed without fire to all the in- 
clemencies of a severe winter. The 
hospitals were destitute of medicines, 
and unchecked sickness crowded the 
lazar-houses of woe and suffering in 
all the ghastly forms impressed by 
famine ; death alone was busy in 
Mantua, from which hope itself had 
almost fled. 

The cabinet of Vienna, well aware 
of the distressing state of affairs, 
made generous efforts to strengthen 
Marshal Alvinzy’s army. Provisions, 
money, clothing, carriages, and pon- 
toons were forwarded. Recruits and 
drafts were sent from the interior by 
forced marches, and by the begin- 
ning of January the army again 
mustered 48,000 men ready for the 
field ; but these men had been has- 
tily collected, were insufficiently or- 
ganised, and the old soldiers, from 
whom the young were naturally to 
take their tone and feeling, were 
bending beneath the recollection of 
their late disasters. The order for 
their immediate advance was, how- 
ever, imperative. 

The French army had received 
reinforcements to the amount of 
7000 men from France, and the 
Italian levies had also rendered 
some of their garrisons and de- 
tached corps disposable for service 
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in the field. Their return strength 
at this moment was 57,000 men, of 
whom 48,000 were effective with the 
army: deducting as usual 10,000 
men for the blockading corps, and 
2000 for other detached purposes, 
which we find specified, it leaves 
36,000 disposable for active opera- 
tions. Of these forces, 12,000 under 
Joubert occupied Rivoli, the Corona, 
and the passes of Monte-Baldo: 
Massena, Augereau, the reserve and 
the cavalry, observed the line of the 
Adige from Verona to Legnano. 
Major, afterwards Colonel Weirotter, 
chief of the staff, was the officer who, 
when generals and marshals paused, 
projected the plan which was now 
to be pursued for the relief of Man- 
tua. ‘The project was to deceive the 
French respecting the real point of 
attack, and to fall with the principal 
part of the army on the division of 
Joubert, which was farthest from as- 
sistance, and to destroy it entirely 
before it could be supported. The 
severity of the scason, the quantitics 
of snow which had fallen, and the 
difficulties of attacking the Corona, 
the most commanding point of Monte- 
Baldo, under such circumstances, 
would, it was concluded, help to 
make the French think themselves 
secure in their mountain -fastness. 
To confirm them in this belief, two 
corps, one of 9000 under Provera, 
the other of 5000 men under General 
Bayalish, were to advance towards 
Verona and Legnano, as if intending 
to force the passage of the Adige; 
both were to turn their feint attacks 
into real ones if the opportunities 
offered, and Provera in particular, 
was commanded to force the passage 
of the river, and proceed to Mantua. 
If this project was too complicated, 
perhaps, for a military operation, 
which should always be as simple as 
possible ; if it depended too much on 
the punctual and exact performance 
of duty by detached corps and com- 
manders ; we are, nevertheless, bound 
to allow, that it was devised with 
great ability and calculated with 
singular accuracy; and its ultimate 
want of success must be ascribed 
more to the severity of the season, 
and the misconduct of the troops, 
than to its own demerits. But when 
the soldier is wanting in nerve, con- 
fidence, or goodwill, when the clastic 
spring which must hurl him against 


the foe is once relaxed, then strate- 
gists and tacticians exert their skill 
in vain, and find their best efforts 
tend only to disappointment and de- 
feat ; a good reason, it might be sup- 
posed, for bestowing more fostering 
care and kindness on the labourer in 
the humbler ranks of war, on whom 
so much is ultimately made to de- 
pend. In the British army it hap- 
pens that, owing to some gallant 
quality which our people derive from 
the land of their fathers, personal 
courage has never been found want- 
ing : we have, therefore, thought our- 
selves entitled to cast science entirely 
overboard ; and so completely have 
we succeeded in this laudable task, 
that we do not possess a single vo- 
lume of strategy in the lan- 
guage. What progress any science 
can make without the aid of letters 
it is needless to say ; and yet is the 
value of science illustrated on every 
page of military history. And if a 
small portion or of the skill evinced 
in projecting the operation we are 
about to describe, had been dis- 
played during the enterprises of Cas- 
tiglioni and Arcole, it is almost im- 
possible, considering how nearly the 
results were balanced, notwithstand- 
ing the mismanagement on the part 
of the Austrians, to see how they 
could have failed of success. 

The Austrian flanking corps ad- 
vanced to the Adige, and on the 8th 
already drove in the French out- 
posts: an attempt to surprise Leg- 
nano failed; but though Provera 
lingered with his movements, Baya- 
lish acted with so much spirit as 
completely to deceive his opponents. 
On the 11th Marshal Alvinzy com- 
menced operations: his army, reduced 
by detachments to 28,000 effective 
men, was divided into six columns: 
of these, one advanced on the left 
bank of the Adige; a second, with 
which was all the cavalry and artil- 
lery, followed the high road leading 
along the right bank of the river; 
with the other four the marshal 
ascended the huge, steep, and gloomy 
masses of Monte-Baldo, which, co- 
vered with snow, now presented to 
the eye a trackless and seemingly 
impassable Alpine barrier. The dif- 
ficulties of the road were found far 
greater than had even been antici- 
pated : the narrow paths and moun- 
tain-ladders were covered with snow, 
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the breaks and openings between the 
rocks through which the best of them 
— were completely filled up, and 
vundreds of the heavily laden sol- 
diers, who, besides their arms, am- 
munition, and accoutrements, had to 
carry several days’ provisions in tra- 
versing these dreary and inhospita- 
ble regions, already failed and drop- 
ped down before they came in sight of 
the enemy. ‘The French were found 
posted about the Corona, on the most 
commanding part of the mountain ; 
and here it was intended that they 
should have been attacked on the 
12th January, but the first Austrian 
division, which under Count Lusig- 
nan formed the flanking corps, had 
been unable to proceed along the 
upper ridges of the mountain, was 
forced to seek a more sheltered path, 
and did not arrive in time to take its 
proper share in the action. The con- 
sequence was, that the other corps 
delayed the onset: night came on, 


Lake of Garda, penetrates so far into 
the mountains as to leave the higher 
branch no commanding influence over 
the lower, which it only joins by a 
narrow ridge called Monte-Magnone, 
that. runs nearly parallel to the 
Adige, and presents an almost per- 
pendicular wall of rock to the river, 
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and Joubert, learning that a large 
force was turning his left flank, 
retired before day~-break, and took 

t at Rivoli. The Austrians fol- 
owed slowly, they had lost a day, 
and had to fight their battle a day's 
march nearer the French reserves ; 
but success was still fairly within 
their reach. 

The position of Rivoli is one of 
great strength, owing less to the fea- 
tures of the ground than to the cir- 
cumstance of its being only assail- 
able by infantry, which can alone 
cross Monte-Baldo, whereas cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery can all be 
brought from the south to act in its 
defence. 

The succession of gently elevated 
hill-terraces which lean on the Adige 
near Rivoli, and constitute the so- 
called plateau of that name, are se- 
yarated from the lofty range of 

fonte-Baldo by the broad valley of 
Caprino, which, ascending from the 


and to the high road which runs 
along its banks. This ridge joins 
the plateau of Rivoli at a point where 
stands a chapel dedicated to St. Mark, 
and which is of consequence, as com- 
manding the road just mentioned, 
the only one leading from the north 
to Rivolithatis practicable for cavalry 
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and artillery. This road aseends 
the hill or terrace, behind the right 
of the actual position, at the hamlet 
of Osteria, above which the French 
had thrown up redoubts to defend 
the opening. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that the assailants should carry 
the hill of St. Mark, drive back the 
defenders beyond the opening of the 
road above Osteria, and capture the 
redoubts raised there : gain a half vic- 
tory, in fact, before they could bring 
their cavalry and artillery into ac- 
tion. The right of the French rested 
on the Adige, but the front of their 
position offered no particular obsta- 
cles to attack; the left, following the 
bend of the hill, was rather thrown 
back: it had no appui, and could 
easily be turned by a superior force, 
the isthmus from the river near 
Rivoli, to the nearest point on the 
Lake of Garda, being at least six 
miles in breadth, and the French 
position hardly extended three miles 
from the Adige. 

Napoleon was at Bologna when 
he learned, on the 10th January, that 
the Austrians were advancing to- 
wards Legnano. He immediately 
hurried into Verona, the central post 
of his army, where he arrived on the 
12th, just after Bayalish had fought 
a sharp action with Massena’s ad- 
vanced corps. Anxious to discover 
the movements of the enemy, he sent 
out a strong reconnoissance under 
General Clarke, who was, however, 
defeated with loss, and brought no 
satisfactory tidings. ‘The reports from 
Legnano spoke of three strong corps 
as moving on that point: so far, at 
least, the assailants had well con- 
cealed their object. But Provera had 
been five days inactive, or only skir- 
mishing, in front of a vigilant and 
observant foe; and on the evening 
of the 13th, Augereau reported that 
the enemy were only making a feint 
and trying to deceive him. At the 
same time when this despatch reached 
Verona, came a letter from General 
Joubert, saying, that he had been 
attacked by a large force at the Co- 
rona, and obliged to fall back on 
Rivoli, which he should also evacu- 
ate unless he received orders to the 
contrary. The Austrian plan of ope- 
ration was now clear, but had to be 
quickly met, for danger was pressing, 
and Napoleon was certainly not slow 
in his measures for counteracting it. 
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Leaving a garrison in Verona, and 
directing Augereau to watch the 
banks of the Adige, he instantly set 
out for Rivoli, followed by Massena’s 
division, the whole of the cavalry 
and the reserve under General Rey ; 
in all about 22,000 men. 

Tt was late at night and raining hard 
when the troops were put in motion, 
but they were expected to reach the 
plateau by day-break. Napoleon him- 
self arrived on the ground at two 
o'clock in the morning, and just in 
time to prevent Joubert’s further re- 
treat. The night had cleared; and 
from the highest point of the position 
he saw the whole of the surround- 
ing valleys filled with hostile watch- 
fires. While the French commander 
was collecting his troops on one side, 
Alvinzy on the other was giving out 
the dispositions for next day’s battle. 
The attack was to be made in five 
columns. The first, under Count 
Lusignan, was to march completely 
round the left of the French, and 
take possession of the hills exactly in 
rear of Rivoli: the second, third, and 
fourth divisions were to attack the 
front of the position, carry the hill 
of St. Mark, the redoubts above the 
Osteria, and enable the fifth division, 
the cavalry and artillery, to ascend 
from the valley of the Adige, and 
join in the action: the sixth division 
was to aid these efforts by opening a 
fire of artillery on the French from 
the left, and rather commanding 
bank of the river. We shall see pre- 
sently what were the errors of this 
disposition. 

The skirmishing along the front 
had commenced long before day- 
break, and at the first dawn of 
morning the columns advanced to 
begin the work of death. The French 
defended the ground with their usual 
gallantry, but were gradually forced 
back at all points, except near Trom- 
balero, where Massena was still hold- 
ing part of his ground. On the right, 
the hill and chapel of Saint Mark 
were carried after a severe struggle: 
on the left, Lusignan was seen moy- 
ing round the French position: troops 
were sent against him, but were de- 
feated, and unable to check his pro- 
gress. The redoubts above the Os- 
teria were taken by storm, and the 
road thrown open to the march of 
the fifth division; while from the 
left bank of the river the shot of the 
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Austrian guns were already striking 
among the French masses that were 
crowding back in confusion upon 
Rivoli. The imperialists thought 
themselves victorious, infantry alone 
had fought and gained these advan- 
tages, and now 1700 cavalry were 
to bring their lightning speed and 
strength, seventy pieces of artillery 
their tower-shaking force, to com- 
plete the ruin of those whose fate 
eqeeener sealed; for Lusignan was 
already in rear of their army. A 
battalion of infantry, and three squa- 
drons of cavalry of the fifth division, 
had already ascended the hill, and 
were drawn up to cover the opening 
of the road and the formation of their 
comrades; one half-hour more and 
10,000 additional men would strike 
in against the foe. But Fortune for- 
bade; she had often baftled the ef- 
forts of the brave, and was now to 
shew that it was easier still to mar 
the combinations of the wise. 
Napoleon seeing Vial’s brigade re- 
tire in great confusion from before 
the assailants, sent General Lasalles 
with 200 horsemen to take up and 
cover the retreat of the fugitives. 
The unexpected appearance of this 
body of cavalry surprised the Aus- 
trian skirmishers, who were hurrying 
after the French in disordered and 
unconnected bands. Some halted, 
some retired ; the causcless panic aug- 
mented, then spread like wild-fire 
from one end of the line to the other, 
till, without being attacked, or even 
threatened, the whole swarm rushed 
back upon the columns of the third 
and fourth divisions, who were still 
advancing in good order. Mad- 
ness ruled the hour ; and these troops 
seeing French cavalry in their front, 
the infantry of Massena’s division 
that still held the ground near Trom- 
balero far in the rear of their right 
flank, thought themselves turned and 
doomed to destruction, and instantly 
joined the wild and disgraceful flight. 
No stop, no stay ; vain were the ef- 
forts of their officers, vain the exer- 
tions and despair of their time-ho- 
noured commander, nothing could 
arrest the career of this insane mul- 
titude. The troops of the fifth divi- 
sion that had ascended the hill were 
hurled down again by their own 
countrymen, the captured redoubts 
were forsaken, the post of St. Mark 
abandoned, and it was only in the 
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valley of Caprino, and behind the 
Tasso rivulet, that the fugitives were 
halted and reformed. The French, 
unprepared for such a turn of for- 
tune, pursued feebly and briefly ; 
and having regained their former 
ground halted, and allowed the Aus- 
trians to collect their battalions be- 
hind the streamlet. 

It was while thus engaged that 
Alvinzy had the deep mortification 
to hear the signals, which told that 
Lusignan’s corps had completed its 
march, and carried the hills exactly 
in rear of the French any A brief 
space sooner and these glad sounds 
would have announced the certainty 
of a splendid victory, and now they 
boded only additional disaster. 

The second Austrian division per- 
ceiving the flight of their country- 
men, desisted from the attack on 
Massena, and retired into the valley ; 
and Napoleon finding his front 
clear of foes, turned his attention 
towards Lusignan’s corps, which was 
now completely cut off. Fifteen 
pieces of artillery were brought to 
bear upon these troops, who, assailed 
also by cavalry and infantry, natu- 
rally fought to great disadvantage. 
As the count expected, however, that 
the attack on Rivoli would be re- 
newed next day, he thought it his 
duty to hold his ground till Alvinzy 
should return to the onset; and 
tried, therefore, to find some strong 
position in which he could maintain 
himself. But modern infantry can 
hold no position against the combined 
power of cavalry, artillery, and in- 
fantry; and the count was driven 
successively from one post to another. 
He then determined to retire, and 
directed his march on Garda; it was 
already in possession of some French 
troops, who had arrived in boats from 
the opposite side of the lake. The 
Austrian commander disappointed 
here, turned to the right, and again 
ascended Monte-Baldo, where for the 
fourth night he encamped upon the 
snow with his half-famished soldiers, 
who had been almost forty-eight 
hours without food. Exhausted by 
famine and fatigue, numbers had 
already fallen to the rear. A band 
of these stragglers arriving at Rocca 
di Garda, finding it occupied by the 
French, and having no longer the 
strength to fight their way through, 
laid down their arms, and gave rise 
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to one of the many idle tales related 
of these campaigns, and which de- 
scribes 1200 Austrians as surrender- 
ing to fifty Frenchmen. On the 
morning following this fourth night 
of cold and suffering, Lusignan found 
the remnant of his corps still further 
reduced, whole swarms of soldiers 
having descended the hill in search 
of food and shelter. The dismal 
march had not continued long before 
it was discovered that French troops 
had crossed the lake, and occupied 
the passes of the mountain: this 
served as a last signal for the rem- 
nant of the Austrian corps to disband 
itself; each man took his own direc- 
tion, and Lusignan, with ten officers, 
was left to escape as best he might. 
For two nights the party lay con- 
cealed in a remote country-house, 
on the third a boat carried them 
across the lake to Torbolo; and 
when they reached Roveredo it was 
found, that of nearly 5000 men who 
a few days before had left that place 
in all the pomp of war, only six offi- 
cers and 300 privates had assembled : 
the whole corps was thought to be 
lost ; but in a few days almost 1800 
again collected round their colours. 
We mention these particulars as 
contrasts to the extravagancies of 
Napoleon's statements, and to shew, 
also, how much might have been 
learned by the catastrophe of Lusig- 
nan’s corps, had the French general 
possessed a mind capable of profiting 
by the lesson his foes had received. 
Field-marshal Alvinzy, ignorant 
of the fate of his first division and 
anxious to ensure its safety, as well 
as to facilitate the movement of Pro- 
vera, which he knew to be in pro- 
gress, determined again to attack 
Rivoli on the following morning. 
He had more chances in his favour 
than he was aware of; Provera had 
forced the passage of the Adige du- 
ring the previous night; and Napo- 
leon having left orders with Joubert 
to attack the Austrians on the fol- 
lowing morning, was already in full 
march towards Mantua, accompanied 
by the reserve and Massena’s divi- 
sion. Alvinzy, on his part, con- 


cluded the dispositions for the re- 
newed attack, by informing the 
troops “that the safety of the first 
division, of Provera’s corps and of 
Mantua itself, depended on their 
The ap- 


gallantry and exertion.” 
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peal was vain ; the action commenced 
with the earliest dawn, and it was 
evident from the first that the sol- 
diers fought without nerve or resolu- 
tion. Alvinzy exposed himself in 
the most generous manner; it was 
the old man’s last field, and he 
strove nobly and gallantly to awaken 
the depressed spirit of the troops, 
and to give them a bold forward im- 
pulse. But his efforts were fruitless ; 
bands of soldiers broke from the 
ranks in all directions; and, instead 
of carrying the French position, the 
Austrians were soon driven back to 
the very foot of Monte-Baldo. Here 
it become apparent that hostile par- 
ties were already turning their flank ; 
this served as the signal for a gene- 
ral rush towards the paths of the 
mountain: each hurried on to secure 
his own safety—a complete rout was 
the consequence ; and as the French 
followed the chase more vigorously 
than they had done the day before, 
a vast number of prisoners fell into 
their hands. 

The left wing of the vanquished 
army escaped with little loss, though 
not with much honour. The fifth 
division was preparing to ascend the 
road above Osteria, and again to as- 
sail the redoubt captured and aban- 
doned the day before; but the front 
attack having failed, they were or- 
dered to fall back, and retired at first 
in good order, till some fugitives 
from the other corps found their way 
into the valley of Adige, and com- 
municated their panic to their coun- 
trymen. ‘The soldiers of the leading 
regiments then began to fire without 
object; those in the rear followed 
the example; order was soon lost; 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, all 
mixed together, hurried along in 
wild confusion towards the bridge of 
Belano; absolute exhaustion alone 
bringing the terrified bands to the 
conviction that they were flying 
from the mere phantoms of their 
own imagination, the Austrian guns 
on the left bank of the river having 
here prevented all pursuit on the 
part of the victors. ‘Thus ended the 
battle of Rivoli, the most memorable 
which had yet been fought during 
the revolutionary war : it decided the 
fate of Mantua and of the campaign ; 
and helped to confirm and diffuse 
the vague and undefined idea, which 
was already beginning to gain ground, 
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that Napoleon was destined by fate 
to effect some great changes in the 
world, and the mere diffusion of 
such an idea among the vulgar tended 
in some measure to forward its realis- 
ation. 

As the French had probably lost 
few men on this occasion, compared 
to what they had done on others, 
the glory was of course so much the 
greater, and was ascribed to the mas- 
terly skill supposed to have been dis- 
played by the general in the conduct 
of the battle. The historians who 
tell us of this science and ability are, 
as usual, totally deficient in their 
_—_ of the existence of these bril- 
iant attributes; for on examiuation 
we find nothing but the utmost gal- 
lantry on the part of the troops, and 
the readiness of all hands to fight 
bravely and to stop at no exertion 
capable of ensuring success; and 
these mighty elements of military 
strength are already more than suffi- 
cient to account for the victory 
achieved. On the other hand it may 
be a question whether there was 
not a great want of skill displayed in 
so placing an army, that it was within 
half an hour of absolute destruction, 
—a catastrophe from which nothing 
could have saved the French, had 
the enemy persevered with ordinary 
conduct much longer. 

The Austrians ascribe their de- 
feat to the imperfect state of organ- 
isation in which their army was 
when hurried hastily into action, as 
well as to the sufferings and priva- 
tion the men had undergone in cross- 
ing Monte-Baldo. These circum- 
stances may, no doubt, have produced 
their effect ; but stress should be laid 
on the erroneous ideas the Austrians 
of that period entertained in regard 
to organisation. Their soldiers, al- 
ready depressed by so many defeats, 
had nothing to fight for ; the French, 
on the contrary, had acquired skill, 
confidence, oan alacrity by success. 
The Republican army, drawn by con- 
scription, contained in its ranks thou- 
sands of the best men that France 
could furnish; and many of these 
still believed that they fought for 
freedom and national independence, 
while the worthless—and all armies 
contain such characters—knew from 
experience that they were fighting 
for spoil and plunder. Alvinzy’s 
dispositions seem also to haye been 
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faulty in the extreme. The fifth and 
sixth divisions, consisting of 10,000 
men, could only come into action 
after the battle should have been 
half gained, but could not help to 
achieve this success; and as chance 
happened, never took any share in 
the combat. The next error was the 
great circuitous round made by the 
first division, for the purpose of 
taking the French in reverse, by 
which 4500 men were prevented 
from joining the onset; though, as 
the case stood, a mere flank move- 
ment striking in with the front at- 
tack of the other divisions would 
here have answered just as well. Al- 
vinzy might easily have made his 
first attack with 24,000 men, in which 
case he would have been superior to 
the French, and would probably have 
gained the battle: as it was, he only 
brought 14,000, exactly half his 
army, into action; and had not only 
to contend against superior numbers, 
but also against cavalry and artillery, 
of which he was totally deficient. 
His overthrow need not surprise us ; 
the wonder only is, that he was not 
overthrown at a much earlier period 
of the combat. 

The 14th of January proved fatal 
to Austria on more points than one ; 
for Marshal Provera having lingered 
during six days on the left bank of 
the Adige, forced the passage of the 
river at Anghieri, between Verona 
and Legnano, on that unhappy day, 
and commenced his march towards 
Mantua at the very time when the 
real fate of the fortress was about to 
be decided in the fields of Rivoli. 
Bravely and ably as the passage of 
the river was effected in the face of 
an opposing enemy, evil fortune at 
least attended every other step of 
the enterprise. One rearguard re- 
mained on the left bank of the river, 
certain to be separated from the 
main corps; another, composed of 
1500 men, was cut off near Anghieri, 
and forced to surrender. Provera, 
with about 6000 men, arrived oppo- 
site Mantua on the evening of the 
15th, and immediately proceeded to 
attack the suburb of St. George, si- 
tuated at the head of one of the 
causeways leading across the lake. 
The post having been for six months 
in possession of the French, was 
strongly fortified, and easily resisted. 
Marshal Wurmser though apprised 
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that operations were in progress for 
his relief, made no effort to aid 
his countrymen, fancying, strangely 
enough, that the firig round St. 
George was some feint attempted by 
the enemy. When at last a commu- 
nication took place between him and 
Provera, the evening was far ad- 
vanced, and it was determined to de- 
fer the joint attack on the French 
posts that intervened between the 
citadel and the relieving corps till 
next morning; and delay peanget 
not only danger but ruin also. 
Wurmser made a sally from the cita- 
del, though only with 3000 men, 
while Provera advanced from the 
other side with his whole corps; but 
the situation of affairs had greatly 
changed during the night; for Na- 
poleon had arrived with Massena’s 
division from Rivoli, and Augereau 
with his troops had come up from 
Legnano. Wurmser was soon driven 
back into the fortress, and Provera, 
surrounded on all sides by superior 
numbers, was, after a sharp combat, 
obliged to surrender, with about 5000 
men that still remained with him: 
a few hundreds only had been able 
to join Wurmser and reach the cita- 
del. Five companies of Vienna vo- 
lunteers, for whom, it is said, the 
empress had embroidered a standard 
with her own hands, accompanied 
this corps, and were taken prisoners 
along with the rest. The French 
statements augmented this weak band 
to three battalions. 

This was the last effort made for 
the relief of Mantua, and the last 
scene of the drama was surely as un- 
fortunately conducted as any of those 
by which it had been preceded. 
Whether any good could have re- 
sulted from Scenes junction with 
Wurmser at so late a period, may, 
perhaps, be questioned; but that it 
might have been effected can hardly 
be doubted. When Provera arrived 
before Mantua on the evening of the 
15th, the French could not have had 
more than 6000 men of their block- 
ading army on the left bank of the 
Mincio; and it is not easy to sec 
what could have saved them from 
being crushed between the garrison 
and relieving forces, had ordinary 
promptness and energy been used. 
To delay the attack was sure to 
bring danger ; for, though Napoleon 
might be detained at Rivoli, Auge- 
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reau was certain to arrive in pursuit 
of Provera. But if we cannot—for 
want of knowledge, perhaps—say 
much in fayour of the Austrian com- 
manders, it is almost impossible to 
speak of the French troops in terms 
of sufficient praise. Massena’s divi- 
sion arrived at Rivoli after a long 
night’s march from Verona, fought 
there during the day, and without 
taking any rest, again set forward 
in the evening on a march of twenty 
miles, which was performed by the 
morning of the 16th. If we only 
calculate by miles and hours, there 
was time enough for this, no doubt, 
but it was noble soldiership never- 
theless. 

The loss sustained by the Austrian 
armies between the 8th of January, 
when they commenced their opera- 
tions, down to the 17th of the same 
month, amounted to 20,000 men in 
killed, wounded, missing, or taken 
by the enemy: only twenty guns, 
—the artillery of Provera’s corps, 
fell into the hands of the victors, the 
main army having brought none 
with them over Monte-Baldo. 

The unhappy Marshal Wurmser 
was soon made aware that the bat- 
tle of Rivoli had decided the fate of 
Mantua, but he promised, neverthe- 
less, to delay the surrender, in order 
to facilitate the retreat of the army. 
On the 29th of January, all power of 
further resistance having vanished, 
Count Klenau was sent, under some 
secondary pretence, with a flag of 
truce to General Serrurier, who com- 
manded the blockading corps. He 
was not to speak about a capitula- 
tion unless the French general en- 
tered of his own accord on the sub- 
ject. Serrurier did so; and the 
conversation led to an immediate cor- 
respondence with Wurmser, which 
ended in terms being agreed upon 
on the 2d of February. The story 
related by Napoleon of his having 
been present incognito at the inter- 
view between Klenau and Serrurier, 
and writing down the conditions 
which, in consideration of his gallant 
conduct, should be granted to the 
Austrian marshal, “ whether he ac- 
cepted them in a day, a week, a 
month, or in two months,” is but a 
poor and foolish invention of his 
own; for at the very time the terms 
were arranging at St. Antonio, on 
the Ist of February, he wrote from 
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Bologna to General Serrurier, say- 
ing, “ If Wurmser does not surren- 
der by the 3d instant, [ shall retract 
the terms offered to him, and insist 
on his being a prisoner of war along 
with his whole garrison."* How 
highly this pretended act of gene- 
rosity towards a vanquished enemy 
has been lauded it is needless to say, 
since the world have so often heard 
of it both in prose and yerse. We 
now see at least what it is worth. 

By the terms of capitulation 
Wurmser was to withdraw from the 
fortress, and to take with him an 
escort of 200 cavalry and 500 in- 
fantry, together with six pieces of 
artillery. The rest of the garrison 
were to march out with all the ho- 
nours of war; but were to lay down 
their arms on the glacis, and to be 
considered as prisoners till duly ex- 
changed. From the first investment 
the fortress had resisted nearly eight 
months, during which time the de- 
fenders lost 16,000 men by sickness 
and the sword : 12,000, esiedion in- 
valids, convalescents, and followers 
of the army, marched out, and 3000 
remained in the hospitals. 500 
pieces of artillery fell into the hands 
of the Republicans; but ofthese 179 
were guns which they had themselves 
left in their batteries, when forced 
to raise the siege, as formerly related. 

It is said that the French inter- 
cepted an order sent to Wurmser, 
directing him, in case the last relief 
failed, to destroy the fortification of 
Mantua, and to force his way across 
the Po, and join the papal troops 
then assembling. If such were the 
intentions of the court of Vienna, it 
is curious, considering how often 
messengers entered the fortress, that 
no duplicate order ever reached the 
field-marshal. 

It is due to history to repeat here 
what the well-known Colonel Mas- 
senbach relates in his memoirs, “That 
Marshal Wurmser, though once a 
brilliant commander of hussars, was 
already looked upen Ly the officers 
of his staff as mentally deaf and 
blind during the previous campaigns 
on the Rhine.” But it must still be 
confessed that fortune dealt harshly 
with the gallant old soldier in- the 
last trying scenes of an honourable 
career. Count Thuget, the Austrian 
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prime minister, received him, never- 
theless, in a flattering manner on his 
arrival at Vienna. ‘ Cmsar,” said 
the statesman, “conquered, and was 
conquered, but was still Cesar.” It 
was a kind and generous speech, and 
therefore meritorious ; but, alas, the 
“world’s great victor” would not 
have remained a distant and irreso- 
lute spectator of combats, on which 
the world’s fate was depending. 

We have dwelt at length on the 
events of this campaign, because they 
formed the very pedestal of Napo- 
leon’s fortune. The world in gene- 
ral look only to results, without 
much examining the causes by which 
they are produced, and naturally 
ascribe the rapid succession of such 
splendid triumphs as these we have 
related to the superior and splendid 
genius of the conqueror, France, at 
all times easily dazzled with military 
glory, was enraptured by success so 
much more brilliant than any yet 
achieved by her republican arms, 
and had, ies Tittle hesitation 
in placing the laurel-crowned leader 
in so many battles far above the ob- 
scure and unknown Directors who 
presided over her destinies by favour 
ofa constitution for which no one felt, 
or ever had felt, the slightest regard 
or affection. This single campaign 
made Napoleon the superior of his 
employers, and the imperial sceptre 
itself was little more than the ga- 
thering in of the harvest reaped 
in the stern combats of Italy. But 
great as the ultimate reward of 
these actions proved, and great as 
was the astonishment which they 
naturally excited at the time, we 
doubt whether they will stand the 
test of much critical examination. 
As formerly shewn, the fair chances 
of battle were in Napoleon's favour 
from the very first; and though the 
many combats fought and victories 
gained during the eight months’ 
blockade of Mantua raised his fame 
to a far greater height than the earl 
reduction of the fortress by the ordi- 
nary rules of science could have 
done, impartial history is still bound 
to say, that the latter mode of pro- 
ceeding was the one which he was 
called upon to pursue. The man of 
real genius would have reduced 
Mantua in the course of a few weeks, 


* Correspondance inédite, vol, ii. p. 438, 
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would have joined Jourdan and 
Moreau long before the disasters 
of the German campaign, and would 
probably have dictated the peace of 
Leoben eight months sooner, without 
the intervention of the combats in 
which so much blood was spilt and 
in which the whole fortunes of the 
campaign were risked on the cast of 
every die. The reckless soldier, 
trusting to the bravery of his troops 
and callous of their fate and sufferings, 
played a different game — played it 
differently from what ‘Turenne or Eu- 
gene would have done ; but his having 
won it is no proof of his merit: the 
value of victory must not be measured 
by success alone; but rather by the 
power and conduct of the vanquished 
enemy. 

And here we have another heavy 
reproach to bring against the cabi- 
net of Vienna. Between the Ist 
of August, when Marshal Wurmser 
caused the siege of Mantua to be 
raised, down to the 16th of January, 
when the capture of Provera decided 
the fate of the fortress, the Austrian 
government hurried forward three 
successive armies to relieve a city 
that was only blockaded and in no 
particular danger. These armies 
were all hastily collected, loosely 
organised, and but little superior to 
the French even in numbers, and 
were all defeated. Now the question 
is, What would have been the con- 
sequence if the court of Vienna had 
rationally calculated and employed 
the time, which the resisting power 
of Mantua placed at its disposal ; and 
instead of hurrying three ill-assorted 
armies of 40,000 men into the field, 
it had nursed its resources, and when 
danger pressed, sent a well-organised 
force of 70,000 or 75,000 efficient 
soldiers forward to the fight, as, from 
the number raised and equipped, we 
know that it might have done? As 
the French barely withstood the 
feeble assailants on two occasions, is 
it not natural to conclude that they 
would have been overwhelmed by 
the efforts of a more numerous and 
better appointed host ? 

The defeat of the Austrians and 
the fall of Mantua left Buonaparte 
ample time to pour the long-sus- 
pended vial of republican wrath 
upon devoted Rome. We have seen 
that the insulting demands of the 
Directory had obliged the pope to 
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break off all negotiations with France, 
and to raise troops for his protection. 
General Colli, with some Austrian 
officers, undertook to discipline his 
army; but the indolent and unwar- 
like character of the people, the want 
in Italian society of a class from 
which efficient officers can alone be 
formed, and the absence of all the 
qualities which give strength to sub- 
ordination, rendered the task a 
hopeless one. His holiness never 
assembled even 20,000 men, and the 
battle of Rivoli was fought and lest 
before the modern Romans were 
ready to strike a blow. It is need- 
less to repeat the causes which the 
French assigned for the rupture of 
the armistice; Buonaparte and the 
Directory were both hostile to the 
pontifical government, and deter- 
mined not to lose the opportunity of 
effecting its overthrow or humilia- 
tion. Both, indeed, had determined 
on its destruction, and the causes 
which obtained a short respite for 
the pope have never been very clearly 
explained. On the Ist of February, 
the Directory, in their letter to 
Buonaparte, call for the “ occupation 
of Rome, and the destruction of the 
Catholic religion,” which they de- 
clare “will ever be hostile to them 
and their government.” On_ the 
very same day, Buonaparte, whose 
troops were already in motion, writes 
from Bologna, proposing that the 
“city of Rome should be given to 
Spain in exchange for Parma, which, 
with Lombardy, might then be ceded 
to Austria, in order to obtain the 
yveace so anxiously desired by the 
Jirectory.” Even the despicable 
Cacault, the French ambassador at 
Rome, had a project for dividing the 
territory of the imperial city, once the 
capital of the empire of which France 
formed only a barbarous province,— 
a proof that, under the protection of 
victorious armies, the meanest hands 
can play with states and sovereignties. 

The war against Rome is soon told. 
Buonaparte destined only 10,000 
men, including 3000 of the new Italian 
levies, for the expedition,—ample 
evidence of the contempt which he 
entertained for the modern Romans. 
A corps of the papal army, consisting 
of 8000 men, had taken post in an 
entrenched camp behind the Senio, a 
small fordable stream. They were 
attacked by Lannes on the 3d of 
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February, and entirely dispersed, with 
a loss to the French of only forty 
men killed and wounded,—a _ proof 
how justly Buonaparte had estimated 
these new adversaries. The attempt 
to defend Ancona failed completely ; 
the Roman levies every where dis- 
persed on the appearance of the in- 
vaders, and the important fortress 
was abandoned without offering the 
slightest resistance. Loretto with its 
shrine fell into the hands of the 
victors,* and Napoleon sent the 
wooden image of the Virgin to Paris, 
unaccompanied by any treasures, 
which had probably been removed. 
The circumstance that no wealth was 
found might have furnished him with 
a good opportunity for exposing the 
folly and rapacity of the Directory, 
who had written to him, at the very 
outset of the campaign in April, re- 
commending that 10,000 men should 
be “secretly” marched from the 
Riviera of Genoa, where the army 
then was, across the whole breadth of 
Italy, a distance of 150 miles, to 
Loretto, in order to seize the Santa 
Casa and the treasures which super- 
stition had amassed there during fif- 
teen centuries, and which, as the 
Directory say, “are valued at ten 
millions sterling.” The idea of 10,000 
men stealing a march across a whole 
country to perform what the Direc- 
tory term “a brilliant financial ope- 
ration,” could only have originated 
with men whose little judgment was 
completely obscured by avarice. 
Rome was in consternation; the 
wealthy fled the city, and the pope 
himself was prepared to follow the 
example, when Cardinal Mattei, who 
had been sent to the Republican 
head-quarters with a letter from 
Pius VI. to Buonaparte himself, suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a truce for this 
unhappy pontiff. A peace was al- 
ready signed at Tolentino on the 
19th of February, by the terms of 
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which the pope ceded Avignon, the 
Venaisson, Bologna, Ferrara, and the 
Romagna. He also allowed the 
French to retain possession of Ancona 
till the settlement ofa general peace, 
agreed to pay 15,000,000 livres more 
than the previous armistice had im- 
posed upon him, and confirmed the 
promised surrender of the stipulated 
works of art. 

Immediately after the signature of 
the treaty, Napoleon wrote a very 
courteous, and what, from a Catholic, 
might be termed a very delightful 
letter to the pontiff, in which he 
congratulates himself on having been 
instrumental in bringing about a 
peace between his holiness and the 
French Republic, which he is sure, 
he says, “ will always prove a firm 
friend of Rome.” Ilis real motives, 
however, for altering his resolution 
in regard to the states of the Church 
are not mentioned; nor is it likely 
that he ever had any very distinct or 
well-defined views on the subject. 
To the Directory, which was greatly 
displeased with the peace of Tolentino, 
he gives very fair grounds for sparing 
the pontifical government; but these 
grounds had been as clear when he 
determined on its destruction three 
weeks before as they were then, and 
as they had been from the commence- 
ment of the campaign. 

Project followed project in shadow 
and undefined succession through his 
mind. At one time, Spain is to 
furnish an auxiliary corps of 10,000 
men, and receive Rome and Civita 
Vecchia in return ; Sardinia is to give 
an equal number of troops, also for 
an accession of territory; in which 
case it is expected that Venice, already 
half at war with France, will assist 
the hostile Republic by the aid of 
her 10,000 Slavonian soldiers, At 
another time it is proposed to with- 
hold the territorial grants by which 
the assistance of the two monarchs 


* The treasures of this shrine, the most venerated in the Catholic world, had either 


been removed in time, or had been vastly exaggerated in regard to value. We may 
mention here that the great wealth supposed to have belonged to the monasteries, and 
to the Catholic Church generally, has been vastly and ridiculously overrated. ‘lhe 
Church possessed, no doubt, extensive domains; but the monks were lenient and easy 
landlords. ‘That there were some idle, useless, and even worthless persons among the 
inmates of convents, cannot well be doubted. Where are such characters not found ? 
In the Peninsula, the monks were not of a high caste of character, nor, indeed, well- 
informed men ; but they were a mild, gentle, kind, and hospitable body. ‘They were 
the friends of the poor, their physicians in sickness, their advisers and comforters in 
trouble and adversity ; and the presence of a convent in a retired part of the country 
Was a source of happiness to the whole district. 
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was to be purchased, and to obtain 
the troops for a mere guarantee by 
France of the stability of their go- 
vernments,—a guarantee that Buo- 
naparte himself declared to be totally 
useless, “‘as these monarchies cannot 
long continue to exist as neighbours 
and allies of the great Republic.” 
To say nothing of the want of prin- 
ciple evinced in most of these projects, 
we may safely assert that the deep 
political and military sagacity of 
which they are generally supposed to 
bear proof, can be as little discovered 
in the reasons assigned for discarding 
one set as for proposing the other. 

A number of the French clergy, 
who had refused to take the revo- 
lutionary oath, and been obliged to 
leave France, had found shelter at 
Rome. These unhappy fugitives 
were, from the fate which had befallen 
so many of their class, in great dread 
on the advance of the Republican 
army ; and it has really been brought 
forward, as a proof of Buonaparte’s 
great generosity, that he refrained 
from oppressing or destroying them. 
It shews to what an extent the 
habitual adulation of this man has 
been carried, when he, who was a 
gentleman by birth and education, 
who, in the early part of his career, 
when serving in the artillery, had 
associated with gentlemen, was ac- 
tually lauded for not claiming and 
butchering some poor emigrant priests, 
subsisting on the charity of a foreign 
land! ‘The unhappy writers who 
me such forbearance, seem not to 
snow that a man may be far above 
Jean Coupe-téte, Collot d’Herbois, or 
Carrére of Nantes, without, therefore, 
possessing one particle of real gene- 
rosity. It shews clearly, however, 
say biographers, that Napoleon had 
ceased to be a Jacobin of the Ro- 
bespierre school ; but the fact is, that 
he never had fixed principles of any 
kind: he was, from first to last, a 
selfish and ambitious man. He began 
as a Jacobin, because it was the best 
and most likely road by which mean 
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men could then ascend to power ; and 
the very causes which made him a 
Jacobin when out of power, made 
him a despot when he obtained it. 

We cannot conclude the history of 
a campaign which produced such vast 
influence on the destinies of Europe, 
without specifying the aid which 
England lent her sole remaining ally 
in a contest fought almost for life 
and death. England had been three 
years at war with France, and had 
already acquired the most perfect 
mastery of the sea, so that her hands 
were free, she could direct her blows 
to any quarter; but, though it was 
perfectly evident that the battle for 
continental supremacy was fighting 
in the plains of Italy, Britain sent 
only does battalions of Lesse- 
Darmstadt troops, which happened 
to be in her pay, to assist her sole 
remaining continental ally! These 
troops, however, were so well pro- 
tected by diplomatic arrangements, 
that they could neither aid the pope, 
who asked for them to defend An- 
cona, nor could they fight for Austria, 
to whose succour it was believed that 
they were sent! They remained 
idle at Trieste, drawing English pay 
and doing nothing. 

Corresponding with this direct as- 
sistance, two diversions in fayour of 
Austria must also be mentioned. 

In September, when Buonaparte 
was engaged with Wurmser on the 
Brenta, the English landed 600 men 
in the ‘Tuscan Maremma near Castig- 
lione. This feeble detachment na- 
turally embarked again on the first 
approach of a French column. In 
November, during the operations 
round Arcole, the English again 
landed in Piombino, and this time to 
the number of 1600 men. Having 
failed to capture the small French 
garrison of Castiglione della Pescaja, 
these forces also returned to their 
ships. It was by such fruitless 
and unworthy enterprises that the 
military fame and renown of England 
was so seriously injured. 


Cuapter VII. 


Napoleon at the termination of the Campaign. — The Archduke Charles assumes the 
Command of the Austrian Army.—Reverses sustained.—Venice.—The French 
forced to evacuate the ‘T'yrol.—Negotiations and ‘Treaty of Leoben.—Fall of 
Venice.—Court of Montebello, and ‘Treaty of Campo Formio.— Napoleon at Paris : 


his Appearance and Manner. 
No victorious leader was ever 
raised to so high a station by a suc- 


cessful campaign as was Napoleon by 
the cyents we haye related. In the 
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brief space of ten months he had 
traversed Italy in its greatest breadth, 
from the Riviera of Genoa to the 
lagunes of Venice ; armies had been 
scattered at his approach ; fortresses 
of mighty aengih had fallen before 
him; the princes of the land had 
purchased his protection ; and Rome 
itself, which had so often trampled on 
the power of kings and empires, had 
been humbled to the dust by the 
youthful conqueror of Rivoli. To 
render his career more dazzling still, 
Fortune willed that his rapid and 
extraordinary rise should form an 
important era in the history of the 
very land to which he owed his 
origin. The tempest of invasion 
broke the lethargic spell which had 
so long rested on the Peninsula; the 
Ausonian nations were aroused, not 
only by the thunder of French artil- 
lery, which sounded fast and far over 
the fields of Lombardy, but by the 
new doctrines which preceded the 
invaders, which resounded faster still 
and farther, and reverberated from 
the foot of the Alps to the gulf of 
Tarentum, while the Republican 
cannon were yet forcing their painful 
way across the plains of the Milanese. 
Hope and fear divided the country, 
and this division naturally heightened 
the power and influence of the con- 
queror, to whom both parties were 
obliged to look up,—the one for 
protection, the other for preferment. 
Napoleon had not only vanquished 
the enemies against whom he was sent 
to contend, but he had subdued the 
Directory also, and now stood, in the 
prime of life, on his pedestal of faine, 
wielding the armies of France and all 
the resources of the provinces he had 
so lately subdued. It was with these 
great advantages, added to those 
which he derived from the revo- 
lutionary impulse which urged on 
the Republican forces, that he now 
prepared to attack the emperor in 
the very centre of his dominions. 
Austria, composed of distant and 
disjointed provinces, inhabited by 
nations differing in manners, habits, 
language, and having no other 
bonds of union beyond what they 
derived from living under the same 
sceptre, could never be looked upon 
as equal in power to France, which 
was a compact country, greatly its 
superior in wealth and population. 
A four years’ disastrous struggle had 
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separated valuable provinces from 
the monarchy, and impaired the ordi- 
nary resources of the imperial govern- 
ment, which, being completely arbi- 
trary, could only retain its hold on 
the — and affections of the 
people by strictly respecting the per- 
sons, privileges, and possessions of its 
subjects; it was precluded by its 
very nature from resorting to those 
deeds of tyranny which had placed 
the wealth and the lives of a whole 
people at the absolute disposal of the 
republican government of Paris. The 
Austrian armies had also suffered 
great losses during the long contest. 
The best of the old soldiers had 
fallen in battle, and the new levies 
required a long period of training 
before they could become efficient 
under the Austrian system of drill; 
and these young soldiers now brought, 
unfortunately, no hopes of victory 
along with them to the field,—they 
brought only a knowledge of the 
disasters which had befallen their 
comrades and predecessors ; and, un- 
der such circumstances, a contest 
between Austria and France was no 
longer an equal one. 

Reinforcements to the amount of 
between 20,000 and 30,000 men had 
joined the French by the end of 
February, and augmented their army 
in Italy to about 80,000 men, of 
whom, after deducting garrisons and 
detachments, 63,000 remained effect- 
ive for the field. "With this imposing 
foree, Napoleon was naturally anx- 
ious to open the campaign before the 
Austrians could recover the losses 
they had sustained, organise their 
troops, and receive the reinforcements 
on the march to join them from their 
victorious army of the Rhine. ‘The 
Directory, also, in their letter of the 
12th of February, command, or ex- 
press, at least, a hope, that a forward 
movement will immediately be made, 
and promise the co-operation of the 
armies of the Rhine, and of the 
Sombre and Moselle, under the com- 
mand of Generals Hoche and Moreau; 
yet these armies did not take the 
field for more than a month after 
Napoleon,—a proof how incapable 
Carnot was of combining even the 
simplest military operations. 

Marshal Alvinzy having, on ac- 
count of his advanced age, solicited 
and obtained permission to resign the 
command of the army of Italy, was 
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succeeded by the Archduke Charles, 
brother to theemperor. This prince, 
who was then in the twenty-seventh 
year of his age, had fought with 
reputation in subordinate commands 
during the early years of the war; 
he was distinguished by the most 
brilliant personal valour, and had 
just closed his first campaign, as 
general-in-chief, by defeating and 
driving Jourdan and Moreau out of 
Germany. The youth, rank, bravery, 
and success of this prince disposed 
the troops to place the greatest con- 
fidence in him ; and had he combined 
popular qualities and a just insight 
into character with the talents and 
acquirements which he certainly pos- 
sessed, he might very possibly have 
acted a splendid part in the history 
of his time. But along with abilities, 
there was evidently some want of 
decision, or power of acting, as well 
as an absence of the manners which 
gain the soldier's hardy heart, and ren- 
der the masses high-spirited, bold, and 
daring, by the enthusiastic confidence 
they so readily place in the skill, 
star, and merit of a favourite leader. 

There was little hope that the task 
which the archduke was now called 
upon to perform could add much to 
his previous reputation. The army 
he was appointed to command was 
feeble in numbers, disorganised in 
discipline, and composed principally 
of the remnants of those bands which 
had sustained so many defeats during 
the previous campaign, and were 
discouraged by their constant disas- 
ters. True it is that some divisions 
from the army of the Rhine were on 
the march to join them, but the 
French had it in their power to com- 
mence operations—as, indeed, they 
did — before these reinforcements 
could reach their destination. ‘Thus 
the troops which the archduke had 
actually in hand at the opening of 
the campaign did not exceed 41,000 
men ; of these, 14,000, under Gene- 
rals Kerpen and Laudon, occupied 
the Tyrol, and were aided by 6000 
mountaineers, the formidable militia 
of that warlike province. With the 
rest, the archduke retired behind 
the Tagliamento, and taking post 
xcar Valvassone with about 24,000 
men, directed General Otskay to 
guard the passes of Tarvis with 2000 
or 3000 more. 

The animosity existing between 
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France and Venice had at this time 
attained a height that threatened an 
open rupture between the two re- 
publics, and was, therefore, of some 
advantage to Austria. The Signoria 
saw plainly what its fate would be 
should the French prove victorious, 
but though they had 12,000 or 15,000 
Slavonian troops ready at hand, and 
mostly assembled in the capital, they 
never ventured to use them till the 
moment for acting was past. On the 
‘Terra Firma, the citizens of Brescia 
and Bergamo had openly renounced 
the authority of St. Mark, and 
espoused the cause of France; the 
country people, on the other hand, 
were bitterly hostile to the new Re- 
publicans. Oppressed by requisi- 
tions, plundered and insulted by the 
troops, the peasants had slain strag- 
gling and marauding I’rench soldiers ; 
the comrades of the sufferers had 
retaliated, and an open revolt was 
more than once expected. General 
Battaglia, the Venetian providatore, 
remonstrated against the open vio- 
lence practised on the subjects of 
Venice; Buonaparte replied by ac- 
cusing the government of partiality 
for Austria, and went so far as to 
employ General Andrieux to insti- 
gate the people to rise against the 
senate. The Directory, however, 
desired him to pause, and not to 
“drive the Venetians to extremity, 
till the opportunity should have ar- 
rived for carrying into effect the 
future projects entertained against 
that state.” Both parties were watch- 
ing their time, but the craven watches 
in vain, for he is struck down long 
before his time to strike arrives. 

On the 10th of March, the French 
broke up from their cantonments. 
Napoleon, with 43,000 men, advanced 
towards the Tagliamento; and Jou- 
bert, with 19,000 more, towards the 
passes of the Tyrol. The armies 
encountered on the 16th. As Mas- 
sena’s division was absent, performing 
a strange elliptical movement, of 
which we shall speak presently, the 
French could hardly outnumber the 
Austrians by more than 8000 or 9000 
men; the latter had at least a chance 
of victory therefore, and the arch- 
duke determined to accept battle be- 
hind the Tagliamento,—literally, to 
try the fortune of war, to follow up 
success should the fickle goddess 
smile, or break off the combat if she 
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frowned. The Tagliamento is so 
perfectly fordable near Valvassone, 
that troops can almost pass it in order 
of battle; the country is level and 
uninclosed, and offers no protection 
to the defenders beyond what is af- 
forded by some hamlets situated 
along the borders of the stream. In 
these the Austrians had posted their 
infantry ; the cavalry was drawn in 
the rear, prepared to break through 
the intervals as opportunity should 
offer. This was, probably, the ablest 


Two high-roads lead from Val- 
vassone to Klagenfiirth, on the 
Vienna road, where the divisions 
arriving from the Austrian army of 
the Rhine were to join the troops of 
the archduke. The first and shortest 
of these roads follows the course 
of the Tagliamento, and proceeds 
through the pass of Tarvis to Vil- 
lach ; the second and longest goes by 
Goritzand Laybach. By his position 
at Valvassone, the archduke had re- 
linquished the first and most direct 
high-road, which was only occupied 
by a small corps under General 
Otskay, but retained an intermediate 
though rather longer cross-road by 
Udine and Caporetto to Tarvis; and 
by this road he now directed the 
a wing of his retiring army to 
fall back on Klagenfiirth. This, as 
we shall see, was a precarious move- 
ment ; but the archduke had become 
alarmed for the safety of the divisions 
arriving from the Rhine. 

Massena’s division had made a 
useless and evidently false movement 
up the valley of the Piava, as far as 
Castell Longara and Piava di Cadore, 
and, having taken 200 or 400 prison- 
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disposition that could be made with 
modern a and the Austrians 
maintained their ground till night- 
fall. _ The archduke then finding 
that the continuation of the contest 
offered no hopes of permanent suc- 
cess, retired from the field, having 
lost 500 men and six guns in the 
action. It shews how little Napoleon 
had effected against an inferior enemy 
when the vanquished party was thus 
allowed to break off a battle at 
pleasure. 


KLAGENFURTH, 


ers, arrived on the Tagliamento the 
day after the action of which we have 
spoken. Historians, unable to find 
any object for this singular march, 
have, as usual, i it, as resulting 
from a splendid conception of genius, 
in consequence of subsequent events, 
with which it was totally uncon- 
nected, and which we must now 
relate. 

When Napoleon followed the main 
body of the Austrians, he ordered 
Massena, who had just arrived, to 
advance upon Tarvis,—thus threat- 
ening, perhaps, to turn the flank of 
the retiring enemy. ‘The Republican 
general _— drove Otskay’s feeble 
corps before him, but moved slowly, 
nevertheless, for his advanced guard 
only entered Tarvis on the evening 
of the 2lst, exactly at the moment 
when the advanced guard of the 
leading divisions of the Austrian 
right wing were entering it from an- 
aun direction. The imperialists 
drove out the French, and remained 
masters of the town; but Massena’s 
whole division arriving next day, 
retook it, and forced the Austrians 
to fall back on the Villach road; 

FF 
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the first division of the archduke’s 
right wing had thus, at least, fought 
its way through ; but the second had 
moved so slowly that it was com- 
pletely cut off. Followed by Gene- 
ral Guyeux and encountered in front 
by Massena, Bayalish, who com- 
manded the second division, was, on 
the 23d, forced to surrender, with 
4000 men, 25 pieces of artillery, and 
400 carriages,—a catastrophe that 
accords but too well with many 
events of the same class we have 
already had occasion to describe. The 
conduct of the Austrians on this 
occasion seems hardly to admit of 
any excuse. The distance they had 
to traverse from Valvassone to Tar- 
vis does not exceed sixty-five miles, 
the road leading mostly through a 
level country ; and yet we find one 
division requiring five and the other 
seven days to accomplish a march 
that might surely have been per- 
formed in four days, and even in less 
time if necessary. As General Otskay 
was falling back before Massena, ig- 
norance of the pending danger could 
hardly be pleaded for t e delay. The 
disasters of Callianoand Rivoliseemed 
to press upon the spirits of the Aus- 
trians, and to deprive them of all 
that power of energy and activity 
which canalonerender armies efficient 
in the field. 

To facilitate the retreat by Lay- 
bach, the town of Gradisca had been 
placed in a state of temporary defence, 
and was garrisoned by 2000 men. 
No sooner, however, was it assailed 
by the divisions of Bernadotte and 
Serrurier than the governor capitu- 
lated, without awaiting even the 
semblance of an assault. Notwith- 
standing these disheartening reverses, 
the archduke assembled his army— 
which had now increased to 30,000 
men—at Klagenfiirth, before Napo- 
leon could reach the place. Having 
effected this object, he continued to 
fall back, turning occasionally on the 
gg —— uard, whenever 
the ground offered any icular 
advantage. Bernadotte, in nto 
time, had taken possession of Trieste 
and Fiume, and having seized some 
English merchandise found in those 
sea-port towns, was again on his 
march to join the main army. 

While Napoleon was thus crossing 
the Julian Alps, Joubert had pene- 
trated into the Tyrol, and, under a 
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succession of stern combats, had 
reached to the foot of the Brenner, 
within fifty miles of Inspruck. Find- 
ing his difficulties augmenting instead 
of diminishing, he fell back again 
on Brixen, thinking that he should 
at least be able to hold the ground 
he had so far conquered. But here 
he was mistaken; his retreat only 
served to encourage the foe, who 
pressed upon him from every quar- 
ter; the whole country was in in- 
surrection; no information was re- 
ceived from the main army, and the 
French forces were rapidly melting 
away under a succession of profitless 
combats, when, on the 3d of April, 
Colonel Eberle, a Swiss officer in the 
French service, reached Brixen, in 
the disguise of a peasant, and in- 
formed Joubert of Napoleon’s pro- 
gress. The general instantly deter- 
mined on joining his chieftain, and 
effected his object by breaking away 
to the right, and forcing a Jam 
through the valley of Puster,—a di- 
rection in which the foe was least 

repared to resist the bold attempt. 

Taving lost two-thirds of his men 
during this brief campaign, Joubert 
reached Villach on the 8th of April, 
and had to fight his way through 
even at that point,—a proof how far 
this formidable insurrection had al- 
ready extended. 

Napoleon had continued to press 
back the Austrians; he had taken 
Klagenfiirth and had advanced to 
St. Vieth, when, on the morning ef 
the 30th March, he received a letter 
from the Directory acquainting him 
that he had no immediate aid to ex- 
pect from the army of the Rhine, 
which was not yet prepared to take 
the field. This information called 
his attention to the precarious situa- 
tion in which his ill-concerted plan 
of operation had placed him. He 
immediately wrote what was proba- 
bly intended to be a frank and sol- 
dier-like letter to the Archduke 
Charles, proposing a cessation of hos- 
tilities and a negotiation for peace, 
in order to put a stop to all further 
effusion of blood. The Austrian 
field-marshal answered politely but 
evasively, saying that he had no 
authority to treat on the subject, 
but that he would send the letter to 
Vienna. There the French proposal 
found favour. The enemy were within 
a hundred miles of the capital ; citi- 
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zens and courtiers were alike terri- 
fied, and as Napoleon continued to 
advance, dislodging the Austrians 
from Diermstein, Hartzmark, and 
Newmark, as he proceeded, orders 
were sent to enter on the pro 
negotiation. Generals Meerfeld and 
Belegarde presented themselves at 
the French head-quarters at Inden- 
burg on the morning of the 7th of 
April, and so rejoiced was Napoleon 
with their arrival that a truce was 
immediately concluded, and the pre- 
liminary treaty of Leoben already 
signed ten days afterwards. Fortune 
seemed often to take a strange plea- 
sure in extricating him from the 
difficulties in which his want of skill 
and ordinary foresight had placed 
him; but on this occasion his very 
enemies lent him a helping hand 
when every other hope appeared to 
have fled. 

At Leoben, Napoleon had no re- 
source left but the negotiation which 
rescued him, or a victory gained 
under the walls of Vienna, and of so 
decisive and splendid a character as to 
paralyse all the efforts of the Aus- 
trian monarchy. That it was pos- 
sible, with his army, to gain such a 
victory cannot be denied ; but as the 
foe was retiring and gathering 
strength exactly in proportion as the 
French were diminishing in numbers, 
the chances of their achieving any 
very brilliant success were at least 
precarious. Stragglers, detachments, 
and the casualties of the field, had 
already reduced the invading army 
to 40,000 men. In point of num- 
bers the Austrians were of equal 
strength ; what reinforcements the 
archduke had assembled behind the 
Styrian mountains is uncertain, but 
some there were, and the last stages 
of the retreat would probably have 
seen the French reduced to 30,000 
and the Austrians augmented to 
50,000 men, and the latter fighting 
under the eyes of their sovereign 
on the threshold of their homes, 
in sight of all that men hold 
dear and sacred, would hardly fail 
to use the bravest efforts of which 
they might be capable. And what 
was the consequence to the French if 
no brilliant and decisive result fol- 
lowed? Joubert had been forced 
with loss from the Tyrol, Laudon’s 
corps had descended into Italy, and 
the insurrection was already spread- 
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ing in arg rd Carniola. Venice, 
encourag the promising aspect 
of affairs, had. drow off the lok 
of neutrality ; the tocsin had sounded 
through the communes of the Terra 
Firma, and a body of troops had 
joined the insurgents in the attack 
on the citadel of Verona. Not only 
were the French assailed wherever 
they were found in arms, but the very 
sick were inhumanly slain in the 
hospitals by the infuriated peasantry ; 
the principal massacre took place at 
Verona on Easter Monday, and cast 
a deep stain on the Venetian cause 
and character. The distance from 
Klagenfiirth to Mantua, the nearest 
point of strength belonging to the 
French and the only depét whence 
they could receive iin is 250 
miles, and the road passed through 
hostile countries already in full in- 
surrection. ‘The circle of fire was 
rapidly closing round the invaders, 
and there was no aid near. To halt 
under such circumstances was to 
avow weakness, to encourage the 
enemy, and bring down all the re- 
sources of a great empire upon a 
small invading army. To retreat 
was certain to augment the evil, to 
incur all the consequences of defeat 
for the precarious chance of saving 
a part of the army; as a retrograde 
movement commenced in Styria 
would probably have ended only in 
the Appenines—a recoil that must, in 
all likelihood, have caused the loss 
of Italy. “As long as we are suc- 
cessful,” says Napoleon, in a letter 
written to General Ruska on the 11th 
December, while that officer was 
carrying fire and sword through the 
revolted district of Grafignara, “ we 
can have little to fear from these in- 
surrections; but they may become 
dangerous in case of a reverse.” And 
this danger was now at hand, and in 
a most formidable shape. 

It is understood that the Arch- 
duke Charles represented these cir- 
cumstances to the imperial govern- 
ment, and strongly recommended that 
the contest should be persevered in 
at a moment when success seemed 
almost certain; but terror had seized 
upon all ranks at Vienna, and his 
advice was overruled. The Aulic 
Council could easily see the danger 
in which the French army had been 
placed by the false measures of its 
ehief. But to perceive the weakness 
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of the foe is of slight avail unless 
there is the courage also to strike in 
consequence ; and this courage the 
Austrian government no longer pos- 
When we bear in mind the 
fact that British soldiers have never, 
unless perhaps at Fontenoy, been de- 
feated in a fair and open battle-field, 
and recollect how little confidence 
was placed in their efficiency at the 
riod of which we are speaking, by 
ritish cabinets and by influential 
parties in our own country, we 
shall pause before we blame the 
cabinet of Vienna for hesitating to 
risk the very fate of the monarchy 
on the chances of battle while yet 
recling under the stunning effects 
roduced by so many successive de- 
eats. 

It has often been said that the 
dangerous situation from which the 
truce of Leoben extricated the French 
army was occasioned by the mis- 
management of the Directory and 
the delay of the armies of the Rhine, 
rather than by — The false 
measures of the ane are evi- 
dent enough, but they furnish no 
excuse for Napoleon, because the 
delay of the armies of the Rhine told 
as much in his favour perhaps as 
against him. If those armies had 
proved successful they would natu- 
rally have brought him aid; but if 
they had been defeated they would 
have accelerated his ruin, as the 
victors would immediately have taken 
his army in reverse. The French 
armies of the Rhine had been de- 
feated and driven out of Germany 
only a few months before by the 
very opponents they were now about 
to engage, and were far, therefore, 
from possessing the same moral and 
physical superiority over their ad- 
versaries which must be conceded to 
the army of Italy. The errors of 
Napoleon's plan of operation, though 
carefully passed over by his biogra- 
phers, are, nevertheless, sufficiently 
evident. The first was the attempt 
to conquer a country like the Tyrol, 
defended by 14,000 regulars and 
6000 or 10,000 warlike militia, with 
an unsupported corps of 19,000 men ; 
the second was the strange and 
highly lauded elliptical movement 
made by Massena, and which pre- 
vented him from being present in 
the action on the Tagliamento. Had 
Joubert been left with 10,000 men 
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in the open country in which the 
French had gained so many victories 
he could easily have checked the 
enterprises of Laudon’s troops; Na- 
poleon might then have taken the 
rest of the corps and Massena’s di- 
vision along with him to the banks 
of the Tagliamento, where he could 
have attacked the archduke with 
50,000 instead of 30,000 men—a 
number that would have over- 
whelmed his adversaries had they 
ventured to receive the battle. The 
advance into Austria would, at all 
events, have been made with a more 
imposing force; and had a combat 
been ultimately rendered necessary 
under the walls of Vienna, the 
French could have brought at least 
40,000 men into the field—a number 
that would have given them a fair 
chance against the 50,000 Austrians 
they would probably have had to 
encounter ; but with 30,000 their de- 
feat would almost have been certain. 

It was on the day after the fortu- 
nate signatures of the treaty of Leo- 
ben that Bourienne, who had been 
repeatedly invited to become the 
general's secretary, arrived at head- 
quarters. “Ah! there thou art, at 
last,” said Napoleon, in his old style 
of familiarity, as his schoolfellow 
entered the apartment in which. was 
the a conqueror, surrounded 
by his brilliant staff. Bourienne, 
however, had tact enough not to fall 
into this tone, and to recollect that 
circumstances had altered the rela- 
tive position of the parties, and that 
he came, not as the companion of the 
scholar of Brienne and the half-pay 
captain of artillery, but as the secre- 
tary of one who was already giving 
laws to princes and sovereigns, and 
he behaved accordingly. Napoleon 
seems almost to have been conscious 
that he was only acting the great 
man, for he observed this conduct on 
the of Bourienne, and was after- 
wards weak enough to express him- 
self pleased with the manner in 
which the latter had behaved. A 
mind of the slightest elevation would 
have thought such conduct per- 
fectly natural, and would never have 
complimented a gentleman for be- 
having with ordinary tact and pro- 
priety. It was almost thanking the 
secretary for helping him to continue 
the farce of Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. 
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And now was the full weight of 
Napoleon’s wrath to fall upon un- 
happy Venice, which, like so many 
other Italian states, had delayed to 
strike for safety till the opportunity 
was lost. At Leoben the situation 
of the French was so precarious, that 
considerable forbearance towards 
Austria had to be observed; but, 
relieved of apprehension from that 
quarter, the haughty victor could 
now give way to all the arrogance so 
natural to little minds, when placed 
in stations of high and controlling 
power. Conscious that he had in- 
trigued against the very existence of 
the Venetian government, that he 
had officially corresponded with the 
Directory as to its future fate and 
duration, and had only delayed to 
attack it “ ey because the proper 

‘time was not thought to have ar- 
rived,” he now affected to consider 
France the aggrieved party, and re- 
fused to hear of any accommodation: 
and, unfortunately, the base massacre 
of Verona blackened the Venetian 
cause so much, as almost to gloss over 
the unprincipled violence of their ad- 
versaries. “If you could offer me 
the treasures of Peru,” said Napoleon 
to the terrified deputies who came to 
sue for pardon and offer reparation, 
“if you could cover your whole do- 
minions with gold, the atonement 
would be insufficient. French blood 
has been treacherously shed, and the 
Lion of St. Mark must bite the 
dust.” 

On the 3d of May, he declared war 
against the republic, and French 
troops immediately advanced to the 
shores of the lagunes. Here, how- 
ever, the waves of the Adriatic ar- 
rested their progress, for oy had 
not a single boat at command, whereas 
the Venetians had a good fleet in the 
harbour, and an army of 10,000 or 
15,000 soldiers in the capital: they 
only wanted the courage to use them. 
Instead of fighting, however, they 
deliberated; and tried to purchase 
safety by gold, instead of maintaining 
it by arms. Finding the enemy re- 
lentless, the Great Council proposed 
to modify, their government,—to ren- 
der it 1.3re democratic, in order to 
pa the French commander,—to 
ay their very institutions at the feet 


of the conqueror; and, a to 
say, only 21 patricians out of 690 
dissented from this act of national 
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degradation. The democratic party, 
supported by the intrigues of Vittelan, 
the French secretary of legation, ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost. The 
Slavonian troops were disbanded, or 
embarked for Dalmatia; the fleet 
was dismantled, and the Senate were 
rapidly divesting themselves of every 
privilege, when, on the 31st of May, 
a popular tumult broke out in the 


— 

he Great Council were in deliber- 
ation when shots were fired beneath 
the windows of the ducal palace. 
The trembling senators thought that 
the rising was directed against them, 
and that their lives were in danger, 
and hastened to divest themselves of 
every remnant of power and autho- 
rity at the very moment when the 
eepente were taking arms in their 
avour. “ Long live St. Mark, and 
down with foreign dominion!” was 
the cry of the insurgents, but nothing 
could communicate one spark of 
gallant fire to the Venetian aristo- 
cracy. In the midst of the general 
confusion, while the adverse parties 
were firing on each other, and the 
disbanded Slavonians threatening to 
oo the city, these unhappy 
egislators could only delegate their 
power to a hastily assembled pro- 
visional government, and then sepa- 
rate in shame and for ever. The 
democratic government commenced 
their career in a manner as dis- 
honourable as that of the aristocracy 
had been closed. Slaves in soul, 
they hastened to be so in person also, 
and immediately despatched the flo- 
tilla to bring over the French troops. 
A brigade under Baraguai d’Hilliers 
soon landed at the place of St. Mark ; 
and Venice, which had braved the 
thunders of the Vatican, the power 
of the emperors, and the arms of the 
Othmans, which had covered the 
Archipelago with victorious fleets, 
deliberated on removing the seat of 
sovereignty to conquered Byzantium, 
and re-establishing the empire of the 
East, and which had seen the stan- 
dards of three subjugated kingdoms 
wave before the palace of its doge, 
now sunk for ever, and without 
striking one manly blow or firing 
one single shot for honour and fame! 
Venice counted 1300 years of inde- 
pendence, centuries of power and re- 
nown, and many also of greatness 
and glory, but ended in a manner 
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more dishonourable than any state 
of which history makes mention. 
The French went through the form 
of acknowledging the new democratic 
government, but retained the power 
in their own hands.* Heavy con- 
tributions were levied, all the naval 
and miltitary stores were taken pos- 
session of, and the fleet, having con- 
veyed French troops to the Ionian 
islands, was sent to Toulon. Public 
property thus seized upon, a blow 
was next struck at the fortunes of 
individuals. It had for centuries 
been the practice to allow nobles, 
when holding high official situations, 
to help themselves pretty freely out 
of the public treasury. The sums 
so taken were denominated loans, and 
regularly entered in registers kept 
for the purpose ; but they were never 
repaid, nor expected to be repaid, 
patrician families claiming under 
certain circumstances a right to such 
sums: so that, in the course of cen- 
turies, the whole patrician order had 
become indebted to the state. To 
the French the register of these debts 
was literally a treasure ; they claimed 
the immediate repayment of all the 
sums thus due to the public; 
remonstrance was vain, though the 
demand amounted, in fact, to a decree 
of bankruptcy issued against the 
whole patrician order. Few could 
command sufficient ready money to 
comply with this heavy exaction, so 
that palaces, pictures, books, furni- 
ture, valuables and rarities of every 
description, found their way into the 
hands of Jews, money-lenders, and 
French commissioners: the higher 
orders have never recovered the 
blow, and poverty now reigns where 
once was the very emporium of wealth. 
On the capture of Constantinople, 
a number of articles of great value, 
the plunder of the imperial palace, 
fell into the hands of the victors, and 
of these the Venetians obtained their 
share ; but though long preserved in 
the treasury of St. Mark, no one can 
now say where they are to be found. 
Genoa was not long destined to 
enjoy the triumph of surviving its 
ancient and victorious rival. On 
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the 22d of May, a revolution broke 
out in the city. “ This time also,” 
says Norvins, with singular candour, 
“the French legation had, as at 
Venice, prepared the insurrection.” 
In the contest which took place be- 
tween the popular and patrician 

arties; some Frenchmen were slain 
by the carbonari, as the champions 
of aristocracy were then termed ; and 
Napoleon, disre; ing the fact, of 
his countrymen having been the in- 
stigators of the revolt, demanded 
satisfaction for the insult offered to 
France. The end was, that French 
troops were called in to settle the 
differences ; a democratic government 
was then formed, and Genoa, meta- 
morphosed with the Ligurian Re- 
public, ceased to exist as an indepen- 
dent state. 

On the 9th of June, the Cisalpine 
Republic was proclaimed. It was 
composed of the states of Lombardy, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Modena, and the 
portion of the Romagna which had 
constituted themselves into the so- 
called Emilian Republic. Norvins 
tells us “that 30,000 National Guards 
took the oath of fidelity to this belle 
création of genius.” The enthusiasm 
displayed on the occasion was evi- 
dently, however, of a very ephemeral 
character; for when Suvaroff in- 
vaded Italy in 1799, this belle 
création forgot its very existence, 
the Republican authorities invariably 
leading the van in the retreat of the 
French armies; and of the thousands 
who had so gallantly sworn to up- 
hold the constitution, not one was 
found to pull a trigger in its defence : 
all who took arms joined the allies. 
The first act of the new government 
was to declare war against the pope, 
who had refused to acknowledge 
their independence; but the frogs 
and the mice were not then allowed 
to come to blows. 

This was the last great act of these 
celebrated campaigns which placed 
Napoleon on the pinnacle of fame, 
and constituted the very foundation 
on which his subsequent throne was 
raised. Dazzled by so splendid a 
succession of victories, the world 


* One act this revolutionary government was, however, permitted to execute, and 


a8 it is characteristic of the class, deserves to be recorded. 


When the Republican 


liberators demanded a war contribution of 3,000,000 of livres, the new senate imme- 
diately proceeded to plunder the unhappy Duke of Modena, who had sought shelter in 
their city, of bis remaining treasures, amounting to 190,000 sequins ! 
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readily ascribed them to the talents 
and genius of the conqueror, without 
pereciving that the fair chances of 
success were, from the first outset, 
so much in his favour as to render 
his task comparatively easy. The 
forgot that during eight months his 
victories produced only negative re- 
sults, brought only moral advantages, 
and that the success of the whole 
campaign had to be risked on the 
fate of every battle fought to maintain 
the blockade of Mantua: a single 
defeat would, even at the last mo- 
ment, have driven the Republicans 
back beyond the maritime Alps. 
The extravagancies advanced by his 
worshippers, who so shamefully ex- 
aggerate the strength as well as the 
losses of the vanquished, shew that 
they did not think their idol could 
stand on a plain pedestal of historical 
truth. These writers tell us on every 
occasion of the great talents and 
brilliant genius displayed by Napo- 
leon, but the proofs of these high 
qualities are constantly wanting; 
for the merit of victories gained in 
bold front-to-front onsets by soldiers 
placed to no particular advantage by 
their general, may, with more justice, 
be claimed for the troops than for 
the commander. The vastly superior 
composition of the French army 
greatly outbalanced the small nu- 
merical superiority of their adver- 
saries, and the impulse which the 
French troops had acquired by the 
conquests of Holland, Belgium, and 
the left bank of the Rhine, had, of 
course, extended to the army of 
Italy. The French general was al- 
together independent in his actions, 
and had all the resources of the con- 
quered countries completely at his 
disposal; and used them, indeed, 
with the most ruthless and robber- 
like profusion. 

Beaulieu, Wurmser, and Alvinzy, 
the Austrian commanders vanquished 
by Napoleon, though no doubt brave, 
zealous, and honourable men, had 
never been distinguished for talents, 
and had only risen to command by 
family influence and length of service. 
‘Time has laid many of their errors 
fairly open to inspection, and it is now 
clear that a moderate degree of energy 
was alone wanting to have rendered 
them victorious at Castiglione, Arcole, 
and Rivoli. 

_ When, shortly before the termina- 
tion of the contest, the Archduke 
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Charles assumed the command, the 
Austrian army was so feeble in num- 
bers, the mvrale of the soldiers so 
greatly broken, as to leave little pro- 
spect of success till reinforced by 
troops not yet depressed by so many 
disasters. What forces the imperial 
commander could have assembled for 
the defence of Vienna we are unable 
to state, but all the best-informed 
writers seem now to ee in the 
belief, that ¢f the Austrian govern- 
ment had persevered at the moment 
instead of consenting to the truce of 
Leoben, the outset of Napoleon's 
career would already have exhibited 
a catastrophe little short of what the 
rout of Leipzig displayed sixteen 
years afterwards. 

We know that it is easy to defeat 
armies by the aid of buts and ifs, and 
that it was long the fashion to ridi- 
cule those who vanquished Napoleon 
by such auxiliaries. “ Austerlitz, 
Friedland, Wagram, might all,” we 
are all told, “‘ have ended in disasters 
instead of triumph, if the vanquished 
had persevered, and if Napoleon had 
been an ordinary commander ; but he 
was a man of great genius, well able 
to foil such contingencies.” Time, 
however, brought a change; the 
hypothetical particle rose into mighty 
reality ; gallant nations and resolute 
commanders appeared in the field 
against him; the moral force ac- 
quired by so many previous victories 
lent him great strength; French 
armies fought with their usual 
bravery; but of the boasted talents 
and lauded genius, not a single spark 
could be discovered. Then it was, 
when extravagant exaggerations were 
no longer deemed sufficient, that 
barefaced romance was called in to 
supplant history; then we had the 
St. Helena Memoirs, the Victoires et 
Conquétes, the fabricated Memoirs of 
Fouché, Coulineourt, and others of 
the same class, appealed to as legiti- 
mate sources of history; till in the 
end, the world actually received the 
fabulous versions of the burning of 
Moscow, of the destruction of the 
bridge of Leipzig, the tales of Mar- 
mont’s treason, and the celebrated 
“ sauve qui peut” of Waterloo, not 
only as established facts, but as great 
leading events, which had alone 
marred the splendid conceptions of 
Napoleon; and thus influenced the 
destinies of mighty empires! And 
all this in the nineteenth century ! 
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Nor many seasons ago I was enjoy- 
ing the summer-tide in the pleasant 
county of Kent; and as autumn 
ripened around me, I almost forgot 
that its maturity would usher in that 
wintry period which always recalls 
me to my metropolitan manacles. I 
do not mean to give the real names of 
the seaside town in which I had 
pitched my tent—of the old house 
near it, of which my anecdote treats 
—nor of the family to which that 
house belonged. There are tragedies 
consummating yearly in pleasant 

laces at this very moment; but it 
is for the future to exhibit them to 
the public scrutiny ; and there are 
few actors in such scenes who court 
the notoriety of a legitimate name. 
And in truth it was a pleasant place 
where that old mansion, half castle, 
half manor-house, had itssite. Stand- 
ing, or rather, when I saw it, falling 
into gradual decay, amidst rich corn- 


fields, on a gentle acclivity that 
looked upon the wide sea, it had sub- 
sided into a rambling, ruinous farm- 
house, with high gables, and a 
couple of projecting parapets, which 


told their tale of better days in 
the olden time. But it is not of the 
olden time our tale tells, or we might 
have spared ourselves the delicacy of 
veiling the true name of the place. 
It was during one of my first ram- 
bles through a part of the count 
to which I was a stranger, that 
was struck by the anomalous appear- 
ance of the “ Old House ;” but there 
was no person in sight of whom I 
could make inquiries regarding it; 
so I strolled on and on, until at 
length I reached a bottom or narrow 
dell, entirely shut in by the small 
trees and large shrubs which sur- 
rounded it, forming a dense thicket. 
A limited space at the very lowest 
part of this bottom remained clear 
from the redundant wilderness of 
sloe-bushes, wild roses, and bram- 
bles, that formed a safe shelter for 
the hedgehogs, in which this part of 
the country abounds. As I reached 
this clear space I became aware that 
I was not alone; amongst the long 
grass in the very middle of the din- 


gle sat a grim-looking old gipsy- 
woman, busily shelling a quantity of 
peas — no doubt her personal booty, 
reft from some neighbouring field. 

She no sooner saw me than begin- 
ning the usual whine of solicitation, 
she offered to read my fortune ; and 
willing to have a little chat with her 
I crossed her hand with the “ sesame 
silver ;” but soon tired of her twad- 
dle, I asked her the name of the old 
farm-house which I had just passed, 
and to whom it belonged. 

“ Rosebourne, my gentleman, has 
belonged to many,” said she; “ but 
the old folk are not there. It 
was a black deed that brought an 
ill name on the house, and evil things 
will walk about it as long as one 
stone stands upon another.” 

This reply led to further question- 
ing; and a few additional sixpences 
elicited the facts I am about to re- 
late. 

Almost a hundred years ago the 
house of Rosebourne was the resi- 
dence of the Chesterton family, then 
reduced in numbers and in wealth 
from what it had been in former 
times. Gilbert Chesterton, the mas- 
ter of Rosebourne, was a fine, hand- 
some young fellow, whose personal 
advantages were unfortunately ac- 
companied, as is too frequently the 
case, by a weak head and a feeble 
intellect. He was, however, free 
from vicious propensities ; and, luck- 
ily, his mother, a lady of great 

rudence and judgment, resided with 

im, continuing in truth to exercise 
the judicious control of a parent over 
a silly child, to his great advant- 
age as well as to the satisfaction of 
all belonging to them. She was 
his able and willing counsellor in 
every emergency; preserving him 
from the imposition of crafty and 
mercenary advisers, as well as from 
the influence of pernicious example, 
and the evils into which his —— 
credulity and nature might 
have led him. © He was her only 
living child, but the three orphan 
daughters of a brother of her late 
husband shared the hospitalities of 
Rosebourne, and to one of these 
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amiable girls it was her chief desire 
to unite her son; but, in the affairs 
of matrimony, there are strange dis- 
crepancies, —events forestalling all 
our determinations, and thwarting 
the most Machiavelian manceuvres. 
It so happened that when Gilbert 
had reached his thirtieth year, and 
just as his mother had counted on 
the speedy termination of her hopes 
by a union between the cousins, that, 
to her horror and affliction, she dis- 
covered what, indeed, she had never 
suspected, an intrigue between her 
son and her confidential servant. 
This girl, Hannah Filmer, was of 
low parentage, but great natural 
shrewdness and a resolute and am- 
bitious disposition had stood her in 
the stead of education, so that she 
was generally looked up to as a per- 
son very superior to her class. Art- 
ful, time-serving, and, withal, very 
beautiful, she had long crept not 
only into all the secrets of her kind 
mistress, but into the accessible heart 
of her mistress’s son, when, unexpect- 
edly, all was revealed. 

{annah was discharged instantly ; 
but the fierce and almost insane anger 
of Gilbert on the occasion, so utterly 
unlike his customary childlike do- 
cility, coupled with the shock her 
feelings had sustained at the dis- 
covery of so much perfidy in one in 
whom she had confided, threw the 
old lady into a fever from which she 
never recovered ; nor had her corpse 
lain three months in consecrated 
dust ere Hannah was reinstalled at 
Rosebourne as the lawful wedded 
wife of its proprietor. His orphan 
cousins, expelled with contumely, 
removed to asmall cottage near ——, 
and it soon became obvious that the 
new mistress of Rosebourne was 
averse to all who had been befriended 
by her predecessor ; while before a 
year had passed, her husband's hap- 
piness seemed to have no better source 
than idleness, wassailry, and all that 
want of self-care which preserves 
ey. 

The hospitality and charity which 
used to make the Chesterton family 
so popular, ceased to be practised ; 
and the most churlish niggardliness 
and meanness marked the living and 
conduct of the new mistress, whose 
low-bred and unprincipled kindred 
were now all in all at Rosebourne. 

ongst these was on¢ suspicious 
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character, long looked upon with 
little less than detestation by all who 
knew him. Benjamin Bailey, or, as 
he was called, Black Ben, had by 
turns been sailor, pirate, smuggler ; 
he was a huge, powerful fellow, 
swarthy as a mulatto, and was as 
coarse In manners as in appearance ; 
while, to the disgust of the few re- 
spectable people who continued to 
associate with the Chestertons, he 
seemed to rule with undisputed au- 
thority over all at Rosebourne, the 
domineering lady not even excepted. 
Ere long, however, reports coupled 
his name with hers in a manner that 
subjected both to the contempt and 
scrutiny ofthe world. It was bruited 
about that on one occasion Gilbert 
himself had discovered an intimacy 
between the cousins which aroused 
him from his wonted inertion to one 
of those violent bursts of fury to 
which the feeble in intellect are 
prone. Ben Bailey, ferocious as he 
was, nevertheless was driven with 
opprobrium from the house; and 
angry menaces were heard to pass 
between them. A month, however, 
had barely passed before a reconci- 
liation was brought about by Mrs. 
Chesterton; and soon after, at a 

ublic dinner at ——, Gilbert was 

eard to say that he was going in a 
few days to Calais on business of 
importance, which might detain him 
for a week. 

Not many days thereafter a gen- 
tleman who cael at Rosebourne 
was informed that Mr. Chesterton 
had crossed the Channel, but was ex- 
pected daily. Weeks, however, passed 
unmarked by his return, and at 
length his wife instituted inquiries, 
as she declared she had not heard 
from him since his departure. She 
felt, or feigned, the most acute anx- 
iety. Bailey was despatched to 
Dover, and thence passed over to 
Calais, returning from both places 
without having found any traces of 
the missing squire. At last, when 
more than a month had elapsed, the 
family lawyers called a meeting; 
search was made for a will, and one 
was discovered of so recent a date as 
a week before his disappearance. All 
was left to his wife; not even his 
nearest connexions or most faithful 
servants were remembered. ‘Time 
passed; Gilbert was firmly believed 
to have perished in France, or te 
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have been accidentally drowned on his 
passage to it. And in those days 
such things might have happened 
more easily than now; the spirit of 
investigation was not so busy—it lay 
dormant beneath the wings of slum- 
bering justice. At length, when all 
but the members of his own family 
seemed to have forgotten him, Gilbert 
Chesterton’s widow grew in opulence 
and increased in unpopularity, no one 
appearing to benefit by her accumu- 
lating wealth but her kinsman, Ben 
Bailey, who led a life of reckless dis- 
sipation, until, in a midnight fray at 
—— he caused the instant death of 
a comrade by a sudden blow, but 
had the good luck to escape to the 
French coast, nor was he again heard 
of for many years. 

At length, when age had bent the 
form, blighted the beauty, and 
blanched the black locks, of the lady 
of Rosebourne, it was reported to her 
that a travelling tinker craved audi- 
ence of her. Her refusal to see him 
was answered by a request that she 
would look at a ring which he sent 
her. Mrs. Chesterton evinced con- 


siderable agitation at the sight of it, 


and the stranger was summoned. He 
was a stout old man, his face seamed 
with scars, his hair grizzled, and with 
a fierce red eye, which had no com- 
panion. After a long visit, he left 
the presence of the lady, who issued 
orders for the immediate instalment 
of the stranger in a snug little cabin 
upon her property, recently become 
vacant by the death of a tenant. 
And here, under the name of Beale, 
he continued to ply the trade of a 
tinker. 

Years passed, during which strange 
stories went about of the singular 
influence of Tinker Beale over the 
mistress of Rosebourne, until one 
night, stumbling over a chalk-pit, he 
had the misfortune to break his leg, 
and when discovered in the morning 
by a chance passenger he was raving 
under fever. 

At the same time, on the same 
night, another deathbed scene was 
not far distant. In an oak-panelled 
chamber at Rosebourne, on a stately 
bed, lies the mistress of the house 
in the last struggle. Though up- 
wards of seventy, her eyes are still 
keen and hawklike; and as they 
wander, or rather rush, restlessly over 
the group of mercenaries who attend 
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her, a something witchlike and un- 
holy seems to fill her whole being. 
Her favourite kinsfolk are present, 
but to their earnest questions as to 
what her last desires are, she replies 
not, save by brief denials of the prof- 
fered aid of priest or physician. 
Their still more earnest appeals to 
her benevolence,—their solicitations 
that she should reveal the secret 
deposits of her hoarded wealth, are 
all in vain. No reply, save a mut- 
tered word that sounded more like an 
imprecation than a prayer, was vouch- 
safed them. The night was stormy, 
and the cold intense; a wood-fire 
blazed merrily on the hearth, while 
death was busy in the chamber where 
the impatient and worthless relatives 
of the dying woman would fain have 
wrested from her the secrets that 
might enrich them. 

“ Look, how she keeps gazing at 
the panel to the right!” whispered 
one of the women. 

“Tt is quite awful!” said another. 
“Did not Gilbert’s picture use to 
hang there ?” 

“ What is that you say of Gil- 
bert?” cried the dying woman, in a 
hollow tone. “ Who dares say that 
he is here? The dead do not walk! 
—'tis a lie! What for do ye whis- 
per? Water! water!—I am chok- 
ing!” 

They wetted her lips, and were 
again about to seat themselves, when, 
crackling on the hearth, a huge fagot 
burst with a loud report, one of the 
cinders starting from the fire and 
striking against the very panel of 
which they had been a minute before 
talking. The women, startled at 
first, arose to remove the still burning 
cinder. 

“ No, no !—dare not to touch it!” 
screamed the expiring woman. “ Not 
there—not there! ‘Touch not that, 
or curses—curses ” 

And sitting up in the bed, her arm 
extended at full length, her long, 
skeleton finger pointing to the panel, 
her eyes glaring wildly, the mistress 
of Rosebourne stiffened into a clayey 
corpse. When the horrified attend- 
ants drew near the couch, they found 
her stone-dead in that strange and 
unnatural position. 

After they had stretched her down, 
and in vain tried to close the ghastly 
eyes, their first thoughts were of 
themselves. 
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* Depend upon it,” said one, “ her 
money lies hid behind that panel, or 
why forbid us to touch it ?” 

“ It was the spark from the fagot,” 
said another. 

“ Not a bit; it must have been 
the panel. Let us break it open 
before any body is aware that she is 
dead !” 

A carving-knife was in the room, 
and with: that and the poker the 
covetous gold-seekers soon forced the 
panel out; nor were their hopes of 
discovering something defeated. But 
it was not money they found ; i was 
the mouldering bones of a human 
corpse | 


he tinker lay in the mies of 


death next morning, when the medi- 
cal man who had attended him en- 
tered the cabin. A gipsy woman, 
who had served as nurse to the sick 
man, and who, indeed was the chance 
passenger who found him after his fall, 
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sat near the pallet, and heard the 
doctor ask him how he felt. 

“Is Hannah Filmer—is Mrs. 
Chesterton still alive?” was the reply. 

The medical man related her death, 
and the strange discovery of the body 
behind the panel. 

“ It is the body of Gilbert—of her 
husband!” said the tinker. “ We 
murdered him, and hid him there!" 

And so it was. 

For many years after that fearful 
act the room had been shut up, the 
lady declaring she could not sleep in 
the apartment where her dear hus- 
band had slept so long beside her; 
but a few —an before she was seized 
with her last illness, she insisted on 
its being prepared for her. As for 
her paramour, kinsman, and con- 
federate, Benjamin Bailey, otherwise 
Black Ben the Tinker, he expired in 
a few moments after the dreadful 
confession had passed his lips. 


MUSZEUS. 


Axp who was Museus? ‘Was he 
that Museus who lived in the far-off 
mythic ages of Greece, who claimed 
Orpheus for his father, or, as Plato 
will have it, the moon for his mother ? 
Was he the author of the Wars of the 
Titans, and the first-recorded father 
that worried a son with moral pre- 
cepts in hexameters, teeming with all 
the rugged majesty of the pra-Ho- 
meric days? Or was he some for- 
gotten poet of the later times of 
Greece, who just gave Ovid a model 
for two of his Heroides and then 
passed away into oblivion? Or was 
he a target for Martial’s* indignant 
satire? Was Rufus not to read the 
sorry Sicilian whose verses were de- 
dicated not to Vesta but Colytto? 
Or was he only some poor gram- 
marian, who bewildered himself with 
classifications and particles deep down 
in the fourth century, who solaced 
himself with one sunny song of the old 
days of Greece, and then turned back 
again for ever to accents and metres, 
to synereses and diereses, to schemata 
Alemanica and schemata Pindarica, 
and all the weary labours of cold- 
hearted grammar? 

There was a time when these 


queries would have been answered 
with promptitude and knowledge; 
but, whether for good or for evil, 
that day has gone by; and few know, 
and still fewer care about, the author 
of 340 lines that might be put into 
competition with any 340 continuous 
lines in the time-roll of om We 
mean, however, to make all who read 
us know something about our for- 
gotten friend, and we shall hope to 
make some few care. We might in- 
dulge in long theories why so gentle 
a writer has been forgotten in the 
nineteenth century, when he was the 
star of the fifteenth; but, after all, 
it is not worth speculating upon. 
Nor is it, perhaps, for us to lament 
over this very pathetically; we have 
now a sure and certain knowledge of 
the Greek language, supported on 

rinciples that must be common to all 
anguages of the earth ; we have Her- 
mann, and Elmsley, and Kiihner; 
and we ought not to sigh for Pareus, 
Hemsterhuis, and D’Orville ; yet still 
after reading some playful passage of 
Lucian, some amusing conceit of 
Chariton, we cannot but regret that 
we scarcely ever find one single 
sympathetic soul who can afford a 


* Martial, book xii, ep. 97. 
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smile for the Greek romance-writers, 
and those whom Frederick Hennings 
will never publish, and the Brothers 
Dindorf never edit. 

However, we do intend seriously 
to take up the cudgels for some of 
our later friends: they are certainly 
worth skimming; at = rate they 
are worth knowing something about ; 
and among them our dearly beloved 
Museus occupies a very prominent 
place, and if we shall fail in instigat- 
ing others to give a couple of hours 
to him in the original, we shall con- 
sider him very unfortunate in having 
such a miserable panegyrist as our- 
selves. Before we commence with 
the poem itself we will just give a 
short sketch of the many opinions 
that have occupied the attention of 
scholars and chronologists ; the two 
extreme dates assigned to Museus 
being separated by rather more than 
2000 years! It is hardly necessary 
to say that the two worthies who 
have thus committed themselves are, 
in this instance at least, very great 
blockheads ; still there must be some- 
thing curious in the history of an 
author who has been tossed from one 
epoch to another with such peculiar 
nimbleness. 

To enter into all the wandering 
fancies of chronographers, or to discuss 
the question in a precise and vigorous 
manner, is, of course, out of the 
province of our paper; we wish 
merely to notice a few facts that may, 
perhaps, just interest a general rea- 
der, while at the same time they 
may throw out an occasional hint to 
a systematic scholar. We cannot 
suppose that the world at large will 
be deeply interested in what Ca- 
saubon or Fabricius may say about 
the matter, or that the eyes of Europe 
have been unremittingly fixed on 
Kromayer and Schrader’s notes; yet 
few will be sorry to have the opinions 
of these excellent men, when (to use 
our lamented Sydney Smith’s o> 
they have been “ trimmed, shaved, 
and forced into clean linen.” 

The first definite opinion about our 
Museus is that of Julius Scaliger : 
it is certainly singular, and we think 
will astonish the weak minds of many 
who read it. Scaliger, then, con- 
sidered Museus the grammarian, as 
he has been commonly called, and 


* Poetices, book y. cbap, 2, 
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Museus the son of Orpheus, one and 
the same person. There is certainly 
some originality in this notion, but 
this is a joke to the exalted notions 
he forms of our poor Muszus: 
“TI deem,” says the magniloquent 
doctor of Padua, “the style of 
Museus more elegant and more 
polished than that of Homer.” 
And again (defend us from such 
friends!), “If Museus had written 
those things which Homer has, we 
may consider that he would have 
written them in a much superior 
style.”"* This is quite enough for 
moderate-minded people, so a longum 
vale to Julius Scaliger. A second 
set of long-eared commentators will 
obstinately persist in maintaining 
that Muszus lived before Ovid; and 
that, of course, r Ovid was an 
unmitigated plagiarist. There is a 
respectable name or two among them ; 
and so the world has consented to 
listen with a little less impatience to 
their solemn absurdities. How Mo- 
rell and Canter got among this rab- 
ble, is a puzzle to us. It, of course, 
is not worth powder and shot to 
attack such opinions; if, however, 
any of our readers should doubt on 
this point, let him beg, borrow, or 
steal a Greek grammar and a little 
common sense, and he will soon know 
where to fix the date of Muszus. 
There is, however, one Mr. De 
Meurs, or Meursius, as he pleases to 
call himself, whom we are not dis- 
— to be very civil to. If Fa- 

ricius had not partly sided with him, 
we should have been positively out- 
rageous. There seems to have been 
some dirty, unclean Museus in the 
days of Trajan who wrote so immo- 
destly that Martial (himself not 
poe? thinks it very necessary 
to abuse him for his shamelessness. 
Now Meursius makes the astounding 
discovery that this man was the au- 
thor of Hero and Leander :~ a more 
vulgar-minded idea we have never 
met with; as if the author of that 
graceful, touching poem, could have 
any thing in common with Martial’s 
friend, except in name. But enough 
of these good people, now for a few 
fancies of our own. 

The only probable opinion is that 
of Casaubon and others, who con- 
sider Museus to have flourished to- 


tT Attio Lec. book ii, c, 19, 
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ward the close of the fourth, or the 
beginning of the fifth century. His 
style, his sentiments, his portraiture 
of love, belong infallibly to the novel- 
era of Greek. Such can be 
cited from Muszeus as make it impos- 
sible to believe that he was very far 
removed from the age of Achilles 
Tatius. There are no direct ap- 
pearances of either one having closely 
copied the other; but there are just 
such resemblances as indicate some 
common stock of feeling, some 
savings’-bank of the tender emotions 
from which both liberally drew. Both 
echo the tone of the times in which 
they lived. It is, perhaps, tedious, 
in a paper like the present, to worry 
a reader with quotations and parallel 
passages, but we will, just for ex- 
ample, take a chance one which treats 
upon the different emotions a lover 
is supposed to feel. Muszeus says of 
Leander, that he stood 


“ Seized with amazement, boldness, tre- 
mor, shame, 

Trembling at heart, yet shamed to be 
ensnared ; 

*Mazed with her charms, yet bolder made 
by love.” — Verses 97-99. 


What says Achilles Tatius? We 
translate the passage verbatim : — 


“ All feelings were occupying me at 
the same time,—desire to praise, astonishe 
ment, trembling, shame, boldness. I was 
praising her stature, I was stricken with 
amazement at her beauty, I was trembling 
in my heart, I was gazing with boldness, 
and yet I was ashamed of being en- 
snared.” 


It would be to = twenty 
other passages nearly as like to one 
natin. some verbally alike, others 
embodying the same spirit ; especially 
in the love-sufferings, which are de- 
lineated with a most microscopic ac- 
curacy, and are very unlike the de- 
scriptions in the older authors, which 
are either voluptuous or grandilo- 
quent, full of tenderness or despair- 
ing thunder words. 

But, perhaps, the author with 
whom Muszus seems to have most 
in common is Nonnus of Pannopolis, 
whom we know to have lived about 
the beginning of the fifth century. 
Several lines in the Dionysiacs and 
in Hero and Leander are exactly the 
same. This suggested a bright idea 
to one Mr. Peter Francia (whose con- 
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jectures Schrader has published) 
that Nonnus and Museus were iden- 
tical. Caspar Barthius also helped 
in discovering this literary mare’s- 
nest. Now is any one for a moment 
to persuade us, that that noisy, swag- 
gering, inflated, Evoe-shouting author 
of the thirty-eight mortal books of 
the Dionysiacs could so far change 
his tiresome nature as to compose 
340 lines so exquisitely simple, so 
full of pure pathos, as our precious 
tale of the Hellespont? Scrubbing- 
brushes and yellow soap might at 
last do something for the hide of an 
Ethiopian, but nothing could purift 
or ameliorate the mental state of su 
atumid mythologist as Nonnus, whom 
Scaliger and Heinsius both declare 
never was and never will be worth 
reading. Ill-omened was that day 
when we were seized with a desire to 
— the mouthing man of Panno- 
is. 
We cannot resist here noticing as 
a finale, that our poor grammarian 
has been supposed to have been a 
Christian. 

This idea was broached by some 
luminous German or other, and 
founded upon one line which he erro- 
neously 7 to contain a He- 
braism. ‘This is really too good. 
We sincerely hope he was a Christ- 
ian; but to assert such a fact upon 
one line, that proves nothing except 
the contrary, is pure, unmixed Ger- 
manism. Poor Schrader, with all 
the zeal of a 7 man, worries 
himself to death with confutation of 
such utter rubbish. Finally, as if 
there was never to be an end of the 
blockheads who could not keep their 
dirty fingers off Muszus, we come to 
John Hardouin, the Jesuit. This 
good man finds an Abydenian coin, 
on which there is written, in good, 
plain Greek, HP® AHANAPOC: his 
spectacles, however, are out of reach, 
and he reads it, H PO2MH ANAPOC, 
“the strength of a man;” i.e. the 
strait was the limit of a man’s power 
of swimming. Now this would pass 
as a very good joke, if le bon pére 
had not the incredible audacity to 
assert his purblindness as an instance 
of lynx-eyed ee Forthwith he 
sweeps away the tradition, declares 
the two epistles of Ovid are spurious, 
that Virgil knows nothing about it, 
and that our Museus was some fat 
monk of the thirteenth century, who 
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drew his inspiration from the an- 
gelical or the seraphical doctor, or 
the other celestial personages of that 
luminousera. Such theories as these 
were peculiar to John Hardouin; as, 
if we do not belie him, Terence, Livy, 
Tacitus, parts of Virgil and Horace’s 
Odes, were ascribed to the same re- 
putable sources. In reviewing past 
times, we regret nothing more than 
the non-existence of lunatic asylums. 

Let us just notice the English 
translations. The first is that of 
Christopher Marlow, which is divided 
into what he calls “sestyads.” The 
first, second, and part of the third 
are the work of Marlow; the re- 
mainder belongs to Chapman, and is 
very inferior. We may observe that 
Marlow just uses Muszeus as a hat- 
peg to hold up his own fancies, and, 
though it is very good in _ it is 
not such a book as we could by any 
means recommend as a family Mu- 
seus: there must be a Bowdler to it 
first, for good Christopher’s imagina~ 
tion is sometimes too fervid to pro- 
mote a very high code of morality. 
We shall make a few extracts, as his 
quaint conceits are particularly amus- 
ing, and very superior, in our opinion, 
to the rolling, heroic lines of Fawkes. 
Fawkes’ translation was very much 
praised when it first appeared, but 
then that was an age when brawling 
hexameters were the fashion : an un- 
pretending attempt was made in blank 
verse about the same time, but it was 
instantly scoffed down.* We shall 
notice some parts of Fawkes, as he is 
very respectably literal, though too 
magniloquent. Sir Robert Stapyl- 
ton’s version, from what we know of 
his translation of Juvenal, we can 
conceive to be very amusing; but, 
unfortunately, we cannot lay our 
hands upon it. As for our own ver- 
sion, we profess nothing more than a 
very literal rendering in lines of ten 
yllables. We, like Persius, have 


never spent a —_ on Parnassus ; 
on 


and, therefore, 
verbal translation. 
Upon looking over our papers, we 
begin to think that we, too, have 
been overlaying Muszeus; so, with- 
out ceremony and more loss of time, 
we must begin, excusing ourselves 
only for what we have said by the 
utter ignorance that we know over- 


y attempt a simple, 
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clouds every thing connected with 
Museus. 

Museus, so Rondell tells us, upon 
we know not what authority, had a 
friend named Agathias. s they 
were drinking together one evening, 
Agathias, who was a bit of a poet in 
his way, confesses to be in love with 
a Miss Dorcalis of Sestos; and, by 
the time the wine had gone round 
the fifth time, he describes the exact 
way in which he won his fair lady. 
He confesses to having swam, like 
another Leander, to her garden, and, 
after having uttered every sort of 
threat against himself if Dorcalis 
should refuse him, he at last meets 
with all the success of his predecessor 
in Helle’s tide. Museus tells him 
that he is ashamed of him for his not 
having written a poem upon such a 
subject. Agathias pleads inability ; 
Museeus, with a gentle smile, under- 
takes the task, and now shall speak 
for himself through the mouth of 
Fawkes, who excels in the epic parts,— 


** Sing, Muse, the conscious torch whose 
nightly ray 

Let the bold lover through the watery 
way, 

To share those joys which mutual faith 
hath seal’d— 

Joys to divine Aurora unrevealed. 

Abydos, Sestos, ancient towns proclaim 

Where gentlest bosom glow’d with purest 
flame ! 

I hear Leander dash the foaming tide — 

Fix’d high in air I see the glimmering 
guide— 

The — flame, the love-enkindling 
ight,— 

Signal of joy that burn’d serenely bright !” 


After a few lines more of intro- 
duction, we find ourselves on the 
echoing shore of Sestos, gazing on 
the tower of love-lorn Hero, for 
whose sad fate Muszeus tells us the 
wild waters have not yet forgotten 
to moan. Hero, he goes on to say, 
was a maiden of high degree, a 
priestess of Venus, incarcerated by 
stern parents in a sea-washed tower. 
There she, “poor Venus’ nun,” as 
Marlow calls her, used to sit in her 
loneliness, vacantly and mournfully 
gazing on the tumbling waters and 
the cloudy sky. She tells her own 
melancholy tale :— 


* See Monthly Review, June 1774. 
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‘‘ Nor have I comrades near, nor do I 
join 
In dances with the youths, but evermore, 
Both night and day, there sounds within 
my ears 
The heavy murmur of the windy sea.” 
Verses 191-193. 


Poor Hero! What a hopeless, 
despairing existence these four simple 
lines portray! The rough winds her 
only visitants; the waters lapping on 
the stones the only familiar sounds 
that break upon her ear. We can 
fancy we can see her gazing vacantly 
on the lowering sky, or, it may be, 
sending her wandering thoughtsalong 
the Mysian plains toward the peaked 
tops of Gargarus, and musing on the 
clanging fights that had raged around 
it, and “the tale of Troy divine.” 
We can see her turning sadly to her 
loom again, to add one more shade to 
the starting muscles of Enceladus, or 
one more bickering thunderbolt to 
the armed hand of Olympian Jupiter. 
Perhaps she is counting the hours to 
the next festival of Venus, the only 
epoch in her dreary existence; or, 
perhaps, shuddering at the thought 
of a visit from her cold, stern father, 
who frets away his short half-hour 
in chidings, or in peevish complaints 
of the rough Argestes, and then 
wraps round him his magisterial 
robes and leaves the poor maiden to 
solitude and tears. Who can won- 
der that Leander was to her a realisa- 
tion of the brightest vision that ever 
scaled her sea-worn prison ? 

And now the great festival of 
Venus is at hand. From every city 
and island, from Cythera, from Cy- 
prus, from the plains of Hzmonia, 
and from the heights of Libanus, 
come troops of youths and maidens to 
pay their vows to Cytherea. And 
who was the brightest star among 
them? Museus shall describe her 
in his own sunny language : — 


‘« Hero was pacing through the temple 
courts, 

Darting a sparkling radiance from her 
brow, 

Like to the rising, silver-cheekéd moon : 

The rounded summits of her snowy cheeks 

Were flush’d with faintest crimson, as a 
rose 

Twain -colour’d bursts its cup: well 
might you say 

A plain of roses Hero’s limbs appear’d. 

A glow was o'er her form, and as she 
moved 
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feet 

Of the white-kirtled maid, and from her 
breast 

Graces did stream.”—Verses 55-63. 


Well might such beauty as this 
elicit from the young pilgrims of 
Greece invocations as earnest and 
wishes as ardent as Musexus has put 
into the mouth of some love-lorn 
youth among the crowd of worship- 
pers! Still fair Hero paced onward, 
as yet “in maiden meditation fancy 
free.” But among that bright-eyed, 
long-haired band there was one who 
was stricken to the inmost heart ; it 
was a case of love at first sight with 
a vengeance, for our poor Leander is 
suddenly in a most alarming state. 
We have quoted the lines descriptive 
of his first seizure, and refer our 
reader back again to the conflicting 
elements that raged within the poor 
youth of Abydos. Marlow, in his 
first sestyad, reasons most quaintly 
upon Leander’s sudden overset, and 
concludes with a very laudable 
query :— 

“ It lies not in our power to love or hate, 

For will in us is overruled by fate ; 

When two are stripped long ere the race 
begin, 

We wish that one should lose, the other 
win. 

And one especially do we affect 

Of two gold ingots, like in each respect ; 

The reason no man knows : let it suffice 

What we behold is censured by our eyes. 

Where both deliberate the love is slight, 

Who ever loved that loved not at first 
sight ?”” 


Bravo, Kit! You would have not 
been the last at Sestos if you had 
lived in the old days of Greece! 
But what course does our love- 
smitten Leander take? Does he gaze 
away his soul, and so wend his wa 
back to dreary Abydos? Not a bit 
of it; he thinks it no use to waste his 
time in idle-minded oglings, and so, 
like a bold man as he was, he storms 
the fortress, and, trusting to a pair of 
very wicked eyes, he walks right up 
to the young priestess. And what 
does Hero do? Is not the audacious 
Abydenian repelled with a frown, as 
stern as that of cloud-collecting Ju- 
piter? Alas, no! We are bound 
to take the word of Musxus,— 


‘* And she, when she beheld his artful 


gaze, 
Felt joyful in her beauty, and did oft 
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In silence veil her lovely countenance, 
With secret becks disclosing all her 
love.”—Verses 102-105, 


This was, at any rate, a bad be- 
ginning, for Leander does not appear 
to have been in any way at a loss 
how to interpret the motions of the 
young maiden :— os 

“ He glow’d within 
Because she understood and would not 


spun 
His passion.” — Verses 107-108. 


This skirmishing of eyes still goes 
on till “shady Hesper” rises, and 
the “azure-skirted mists” are veil- 
ing the temple gardens in a genial 
obscurity. Leander seizes the op- 
portunity, and makes his proposal 
with a degree of winning grace and 
modest assurance that would have 
shamed the most practised carpet- 
knight in Europe. And now, gentle 

er, for a veritable proposal in 
the old Ionian style :— 


“Gently he press’d her rosy-finger'd 
hand, 

Heaving a long-drawn sigh, She si- 
lently, 

As if indignant, snatch’d it back again ; 

Yet when he saw her half-assenting nod, 

He boldly seized her flower-inwoven 


robe, 
Leading her toward the temple’s last 
recess. 
And so fair Hero slowly followed him, 
And yet as if she wished it not.” 
Verses 114.121, 


How exquisitely is all this told, 
and how artfully does Leander com- 
mence his siege! The sigh is in- 
tended to express all the sufferin 
his mischievous eyes could not; an 
then when poor Hero is just ready 
to capitulate, he does not shock her, 
as an underbred Cockney would, by 
an offer of his arm, but leads her by 
her light, floating peplum, as if, for- 
sooth, he dare not again touch that 
same rosy hand he so audaciously 
seized at the outset of the parley. 
And all this time we have been leav- 
ing the fair Sestian to herself. She 
slowly follows, perhaps thinking of 
her sea-beaten tower and gloomy 
father, and all her dreary maiden- 
hood. Still, must she fall such an 
easy victim to Abydenian impudence ? 
Is she, like an over-mellow apple, to 
drop unsolicited—she, a priestess of 
Amathusian Venus? That must 
never be whispered of her in any 
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chattering gyneconitis at Sestos. So 

she rallies, and has recourse to threats, 

though they were, after all, as our 

knowing grammarian remarks, only 

“such threats as women love to 

use” :— 

“Stranger! thou’rt mad! How dar’st 
thou, hapless man, 

Drag off a maiden thus? Nay, drop my 
robe, 

And seek some other path, or justly dread 

The anger of my wealthyparents. Shame! 

To touch a priestess of the Cyprian 
queen !”— Verses 123-126, 


How admirably this conveys all 
her inward meaning. “Leave me 
alone, or I'll tell my mother. She 
will be very ar~‘y, and so will 
Venus. Heigh-ho! foamme T ought 
to be.” And what says Leander to 
all this? O impudent varlet! he 
makes no answer at all; but plainly 
and positively, in the gardens, then 
and there,— 


“He kiss’d the maiden’s soft and fra- 
grant neck, 
And thus address’d her.”—Verse 133. 


Forthwith comes a torrent of vows, 
and prayers, and pleas of justifica- 
tion. Was a priestess to know 
better than the goddess whom she 
served? Arcadian Atalanta fied 
from Milanion, and how Aphrodite 
punished her! How impious it 
would be to anger the goddess in her 
own precincts! Alas! Hero, it is 
now nearly all over with you! 

“She fix’d her eyes in silence on the 
ground, 

Hiding her shame-flush’d cheek; and 
with her feet 

She scraped the surface of the ground, 
and twitch’d 

Her mantle o’er her shoulders.” 

Verses 160-163. 


And so they stood silently gazing at 
one another, till at last Hero, 


* Dropping the dew of blushes from her 
brow.”— Verse 173, 


commences her second harangue, but 
with as little success as her first. 
Here she takes a different tack ; she 
feels now that it zs all over with her ; 
all that is left is her honest pride ; 
she is a maiden of high degree, and 
will not be won like any light-o’- 
love, so she talks of her parents, of 
dangers, and impossibilities; but 
then her thoughts soon revert to her 
melancholy life, she has not a word 
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more to say for herself,—like Cesar, 
she wraps her face in her mantle and 
awaits the issue. 

But Leander is not the man to be 
deterred by difficulties; he cares not 
for her respectable father or vener- 
able mother. What is the Helles- 
pont tohim? If Corus were to blow 
every wave over him, he would still 
defy him :— 


“Maiden! for thee I'd cross the swelling 
wave, 

F’en though with fire th’ unnavigable 
deep 

Bubbled and seethed ; nor while to thee 
I haste, 

Fear I the dangerous sea, or shudder at 

The heavy murmur of the tumbling 
main.” —Verses 203-206, 


If Hero will but hold out a torch, 
he will not gaze at the setting Bodtes, 
the stormy Orion, or the Bear that 
never dips his feet in the western wa- 
ters. We must here quote a few 
bright lines from Ovid :— 


“ Non sequar aut Helicen, aut qua Tyros 
utitur Arcton ; 
Publica non curat sidera noster amor. 
Andromeden alius spectet, claramque 
coronam 
Queque micat gelido Parrhasis Ursa 
nolo. 
Est aliud lumen multo mihi certius istis, 
Non erit in tenebris, quo duce, noster 
amor.” 


Euge poeta! And so turning 
back to Muszeus, we read Leander’s 
last touch of flattery. Hero has 
asked him his name ; he gives it, with 
no trumpery title attached ; he is no 
Proxenus of this place, or Harmost 
of that, he is Leander, “ the husband 
of the garlanded Hero.” 

And so at last they finally agree 
upon future meetings. She is to 
hold the torch, he to breast the 
waves. They part, she to her tower, 
while Leander (as Jean Paul has it) 
is “left alone with the night.” How- 
ever Leander is a fine, practical, bu- 
siness-like fellow; he examines his 
ground, takes landmarks, and so sails 
back to Abydos. 

The wished-for time of meeting 


* Line 258, 

+ The word in the original is diyéas. 
made a needless fuss about it. 
from the opposite coast, 
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draws near; Leander goes down to 
the beach, and for one short moment, 
as he gazes into the blackness of the 
night and hears the cold, plunging 
waters, he trembles, the flesh yields 
for a second, but the spirit burns as 
bright as the torch that is now 
streaming across the Ifellespont. 


How different is the Leander of Mu- 
seus from the Leander of Ovid! 
The latter hero is but a poor weak- 
ling, who trembles at every gale :— 


‘Ter mihi deposita est in siccd vestis 
arena. 
Ter grave tentavi carpere nudus iter.” 


And so he tosses himself into the 
cold flood and the dead night ; 

‘ Himself the rower, passenger, and 

bark.” 

While he is thus beating aside the 
waters, let us for a moment look at 
Hero. There she stands on her 
airy tower, like the evening star, 
shading her torch from the rude 
wind with her outspread mantle,* 
until at length her bold lover touches 
the shores of Sestos. 

This is, perhaps, the only place 
where Ovid excels Muszxus; he re- 

resents Hero as running to the 
each to meet him. The old crone 
tries to keep her young charge back, 
but she will greet her lover on the 
very margin of the sea. All goes on 
well for a time; Hero escapes the 
notice of her parents, and the bold 
sailor crosses the deep every night. 
But the laughing summer passes 
away, and the tempests of winter 
thunder across the narrow strait, 
sounding bodefully in the ears of the 
lovers :— 
“But when the time of hoary winter 
came, 
Rousing aloft its wild and eddying 
storms, 
The wild winds rudely stirr’d the yield» 
ing depths, 
And shook thZunfix’d foundations of the 
wave, 
Lashing the main with tempests; his 
dark ship 
The sailor drew up on the sunder’d ¢ shore, 
Shunning the wintry, ever-faithless sea.” 
Verses 292-298. 


All commentators, except Kromayer, have 
The shore is called d:xéas because the sea divides it 


GG 
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Still Leander knows no fear. 
Hero continues to hold out the torch 
to him ; but it was, as Museeus says, 
no longer the torch of love, but of 
the dark goddesses. And now comes 
the last scene of this sad drama. The 
night is dark and stormy, and has 
been finely described by Virgil :— 


“ Nempe abruptis turbata procellis 
Nocte natat ceca serus freta; quem su- 
per ingens 
Porta tonat cceli, et scopulis illisa recla- 
mant 
4Equora.”* 


Muszus shall tell the rest :-— 


** Wave roll’d om wave, the waters stood 
upheaved, 


The sea and sky were mingled, and the- 


roar 

Of warring winds arose. Eurus did blow 

’Gainst Zephyr; Boreas did puff his 
threats 

At blustering Notus, and a deafening 
sound 

Was heard along the heavy-plunging 
main. 

Full oft amidst the unappeaséd waves 

To Aphrodite he did raise his prayer ; 

Full oft to Neptune, ruler of the sea ; 

Nor, unreminded of his Attic maid, 

Left he rough Boreas. Yet in vain, for 
none 

Did aid him, and love quail’d before the 
fates. 

So by the upheaved waves’ ill-omened 
force 
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The youth was driven onwards ; till his 
limbs 
Did fail him, and his ever-moving hands 
Sunk feebly. Down his throat the 
water gush’d 
Spontaneous, and he drank the brackish 
wave. 
Meanwhile a cruel wind beat out the 
torch, 
And with it sad Leander’s life and love.” 
Verses 313-329. 


Poor Hero stands on the opposite 
shore full of distracting fears, the 
extinguished torch in her hand, 
dabbled with the drifting rain, and 
deafened with the tumult of waters 
beneath her. So she stands, heart- 
broken, till the next morning dis- 
closes to her, at the very base of her 
tower, the pale, bruised, and lifeless 
body of Leander. 


“ When at her feet she saw her lover's 
corpse 

Torn by the rocks, she rent her flower’d 
robe, 

And with a rushing sound from off the 
tower 

Sprang headlong.” —Verses 335-338. 


We will not not add a line of com- 
ment. Thus ends one of the most 
touching stories of old times, described 
with a beauty and vividness of lan- 
guage that shall not be diluted with 
our weak and insufficient praise. 
“They were lovely in their lives, in 
their death they were not divided.” 


* Georgics, iii, 259. 
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STRANGE as it may seem, “ yet pity 
tis "t is true,” you cannot get a chop 
or a steak at a tavern in London 
west of Temple Bar that’s worth 
eating. Thescience of cooking chops 
and steaks begins at Aldgate, and 
ceases at the Cock and the Rainbow 
by Temple Bar, where Shire Lane 
divides the City from the shire. 
Ifeaven knows the man (a clergyman, 
we are told) was not far wrong who 
confined his catalogue of questions to 
the new she-cook that came to him, 
to the simple but important one of, 
“Can you boil a potato well?” 
fancying, we suppose, and rightly, 
that a woman who could do this well 
had got beyond the mere first rudi- 
ments of her art, and was, withal, 
likely toimprove. Ie had, however, 
done better, we have often thought, 
had he asked her in addition, if she 
understood and could cook a chop 
or a steak to the satisfaction of one 
whose taste was fostered before the 
gridiron at “ Joe’s” in the City, and 
the box by the fire at the Cock near 
Temple Bar. The least hesitation 
had been favourable; a ready ad- 
mission that she could, a sure sign 
that she knew “ nothing at all about 
the matter.” 

There are two things we never 
wish to have for dinner at home, or 
at a friend’s house—A CHOP AND A 
steak. Chops at home are generally 
too tallowy, too raw, or ill cut, or 
done over bad fire; in short, any 
thing but what they ought to be ; and 
then your home-cooked steaks stick 
in your teeth with toughness, and 
trouble you for a whole evening; 
or they are too slowly done, or too 
hurriedly done, or too near when 
done to a “ gassy” flame; or, per- 
haps, it was the butcher's fault, per- 
haps they were badly cut, or the meat 
was too newly killed ; fresh from the 
back of an Abyssinian beast described 
by Bruce in his clever and entertain- 
ing Travels. 

It really seems a hard case that a 
man cannot have a chop or a steak 
tolerably cooked at his own home. 
larder still, perhaps, that he cannot 
at a London club. Your west-end 
cooks confine their labours and at- 
tention, and devote the whole of their 
skill to “ kickshaws,” and things that 
provoke you to eat, and merit and 


demand your approbation while at 
table. All well enough in their way ; 
wonders in art, the result of a long 
life of attentive observation, but really 
not to be preferred, any one of them 
singly, to a chop or a steak at Joe’s in 
Finch Lane, or Colnett’s at the Cock 
near Temple Bar. Different tastes 
incline to different objects : — 
“ Hard task to hit the palate of such 
guests, 
When Oldfield loves what Dartineuf de- 
tests.” 


There are few things better than 
a chop or a steak when cooked by 
the cunning tongs of our friend 
at Joe’s, or watched over by the 
judicious eye of Colnett’s City 
** Soyer.” 

A man may spend the period of 
an apprenticeship in London, and 
really not know half-a-dozen good 
taverns where he can get a chop or 
a steak cooked to perfection, and at 
a reasonable cost. We have even 
met with men who have lived in 
London for a much longer period of 
time, as raw on the subject as the 
last arrival in London from the tin- 
mines of Cornwali, or the dreary 
wastes of Dartmoor and Hay Tor. 
You cannot get a chop at Stevens’s 
or Long’s in Bond Street, equal in 
quality or flavour to a chop at the 
Cock in Fleet Street, or a steak at 
the Reform Club or the Clarendon 
equal in excellence to a steak at 
“ Joe’s” in Finch Lane; or those 
masterpieces in their way which 
“ Ben,” mine host of the Cheshire 
Cheese, snatches with a cunning 
hand from a clean gridiron over a 
clear fire in Wine Office Court in 
Fleet Street. 

A man wants a good appetite to 
enjoy a steak to perfection ; he must 
be in full health ; and what's more, 
in good spirits. ‘There is no enjoying 
a steak in the middle of the day ; eat 
it, and you are fit for nothing but 
your supper after. Five o’clock’s 
the time, we contend, the best adapted 
for a tavern dinner. Only be sure 
of an appetite. Spare no exertion 
to acquire it. Remember the story 
told by Pope :— 


«There was a Lord Russell, who, by 
living too luxuriously, bad quite spoiled 
his constitution, He did uot love sport, 
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but used to go out with the dogs every 
day,only to hunt foran appetite. When- 
ever he felt a twinge of hunger he would 
cry out, ‘Ob, I have found it!’ and 
though they were in the midst of the finest 
chase, he would turn short round and 
ride home again, It was the same lord 
who, when he met a beggar, and was 
entreated by him to give him something 
because he was almost famished with 
hunger, called him * A happy dog!’ and 
envied him too much to relieve him.” 
This man knew the necessity of a 
good appetite ; he should have sat at 
table with Vitellius or Heliogabalus. 
A man may dine for very little in 
London. A shilling or fifteen-pence 
will procure a dinner more than suf- 
ficient to keep body and soul toge- 
ther, without resorting to the potato- 
stands and hot cockle-stalls in St. Cle- 
ment’s Churchyard, in the Strand, or 
the kidney-pies that attract atten- 
tion at the Surrey end of Westmin- 
ster Bridge. Many have dined, and 
still continue to dine, for a less 
amount than we have here set down. 
Cheaper still was the dinner of a 
certain grave citizen “ worth a plum,” 
of whom Colman records that he 
saw him at a little eating-house in a 
dark alley behind the Exchange, 
make a twopenny mess of broth with 
a chop in it, more than enough for a 
single meal. When the broth was 
brought him he scooped the crumb 
out of a halfpenny roll, and soaked 
it in the porridge for his present 
meal; then carefully placing the 
chop between the upper and under 
crust, he wrapt it up in a checked 
handkerchief, and carried it off for 
his morrow’s repast. Cheaper still 
was the daily meal of a miserable 
usurer of the time of Charles I., who 
contracted with a cook in London, 
to let him have “a mess of pottage” 
about noon, a draught of small beer 
(if required), as many chippings of 
bread in his pottages as he chose to 
put in; the benefit of the fire in win- 
ter; and in summer a further allow- 
ance of small beer; and all, so 
Peacham tells us, for a penny. Your 
rich, penurious rascal who would 
dine in this way, would have stolen 
a meal of steam from a cook's stall 
in Little Eastcheap, or have dined 
with Duke Ilumphrey in Old St. 
Paul's, could he have kept but life 
in his body by the former plan, or 
the latter had not been an absolute 
waste of time and shoe-leather :— 
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“ The family that dines the latest 
Is in our street esteem'd the greatest ; 
But latest hours must surely fall— 
’Fore him, who never dines at all.” 
Henry Fievpinc, 


The custom of asking for a plate 
of veal “cut with a hammy knife,” 
is a piece of economical refinement 
only of late introduced among us,— 
when, and by whom, no industry has 
yet been able to discover. 

There are two ways of eating in 
this town, for people of your condi- 
tion, said Roderick Random’s land- 
lord to the carroty-pated Rory, fresh 
from Scotland, and altogether a novice 
in these matters, “ the one more cre- 
ditable and expensive than the other. 
The first, is to dine at an eating- 
house frequented by well-dressed 
people only ; and the other is called 
diving, practised by those who are 
either obliged or inclined to live fru- 
gally.” There was a time when a 
pint of wine was sold for a penny, 
and bread to drink with it was given 
free in every tavern in London. “I 
have read,” says Stow, “ of a coun- 
tryman, that then having lost his 
hood in Westminster ITall, found the 
same in Cornhill, hanged out to be 
sold, which he challenged, but was 
forced to buy or go without it, for 
their stall, they said, was their 
market. At that time the wine- 
drawer of the Pope’s Head Tavern 
(standing without the door in the 
high street), took the same man by 
the sleeve, and said, ‘Sir, will you 
drink a pint of wine?’ Whereunto 
he answered, ‘ A penny spend I may ; 
and so drank his pint: for bread 
nothing did he pay, for that was 
allowed free.” “I used to dine,” 
said Dr. Johnson, “very well for 
eightpence, and with very good com- 
pany, at the Pine Apple,in New Street, 
Covent Garden. It used to cost the 
rest a shilling, for they drank wine; 
but I had a cut of meat for sixpence, 
and bread for a penny, and gave the 
waiter a penny; so that I was quite 
as well served—nay, better than the 
rest, for they gave the waiter no- 
thing.” 

‘* Each mortal has his pleasure: none 
deny 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pie. 


There was Boyce the poct, of 
whom it is told that he laid out the 
last half-guinea he possessed in truf- 
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fles and mushrooms, eating them in 
bed, too, for want of clothes, or even 
a shirt to sit up in; and when once 
on the very verge of starvation, as 
Otway was before him, refused to 
partake of a piece of roast beef that 
was offered him—because there was 
no ketchup! 

Certain people have cherished cer- 
tain predilections. Pope was fond of 
warming potted lampreys in a silver 
saucepan. Charles Lamb preferred 
roast pig. Hasty-pudding and a 
whitepot were the favourite dishes 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, who pos- 
sessed a receipt for them (the best in 
England) in his grandmother’s own 
handwriting. George III. was fond 
of the middle of the neck-of-mutton 
and turnips. Lord Byron, when 
dining with Mr. Rogers, refused the 
meats and entremets one after the 
other, and made a meal of—what ? 
potatoes and vinegar! The late 
Lord Eldon had a particular fancy 
for liver and bacon. Theodore Hook, 
when at home, after a fortnight’s 
excess at the late Lord Hertford’s, 
and obliged to order dinner for him- 
self, ordered what he calls in his 
Diary his “ old favourite pease-soup.” 
Justice Shallow, in Shakspeare, was 
fond of a short-legged hen ; so was 
“Rare Ben Jonson,”— witness his 
poem inviting a friend to supper,— 


“ You'll have, to rectify your palate, 

An olive, capers, or some better salad, 

Ushering the mutton ; witha short-legg’d 
hen, 

If we can get her full of eggs, and then 

Lemons and wine for sauce.” 


The great lexicographer, “ Sam,” 
was fond of a fillet of veal, when 
Wilkes was by to assist him. ‘* Pray 
give me leave, sir,” said Wilkes, sit- 
ting by his side, “ it is better here !— 
a little of the brown—some fat, sir! 
—a little ofthe stuffing—some gravy! 
Let me have the pleasure of giving 
you some butter !—Allow me io re- 
commend a squeeze of this orange— 
or the lemon, perhaps, may have 
more zest!” ‘There was no refusing. 
The veal was done to a turn—better 
it could not have been with a whole 
synod of cooks to superintend it ; 
and Wilkes was irresistibly attentive. 
“Sir, sir, I am obliged to you!” 
More could not be said. It was 
enough to have said this, and at such 
atime. Think of the City aldermen, 
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in Curtis's mayoralty, over a third 
supply of turtle. “ A fine view from 
the window, sir! I never saw the 
river look so gay before—” inter- 
rupted by his neighbour on the right 
with, “Is that a schooner?” No 
reply. ‘The same question repeated. 
Something must be said. “ Sir— 
sir,” was the angry answer, spoken in 
a hurried and broken manner, “ when 
I’m at dinner, I never look off my 
plate!” 

The capacity of some men’s sto- 
machs is hard to be conceived. A 
turtle-sandwich in the middle of the 
day seems barely sufficient to supply 
a single chink in the craving void of 
the human appetite. There is still a 
great tun of Heidelberg to fill by the 
narrow aperture of the mouth. It 
is really wonderful what men will 
perform in this way. Only look 
round your own circle of acquaint- 
ance,—at your own or at a friend’s 
table, at Lovegrove’s at Blackwall, 
at the Crown and Sceptre at Green- 
wich, or the Star and Garter at 
Richmond! A plate of turtle is like 
a rub on a strop to the edge of one of 
Weiss’s razors. Three plates of fish, 
and the exhalation inhaled from a 
variety of other kinds, only allays 
the demon that sits unappeasably 
within. Silence seems to assist di- 
gestion for the first half-hour, and 
then a reply seems a new provocative 
to proceed. A fresh looker-on at 
every course would fancy he had ar- 
rived too late and was making up 
his leeway. One who watched him 
throughout would think he was lay- 
ing in provant, like Dugald Dal- 
getty, and was fit, when filled, to 
have lain in Jellalabad with Sir Ro- 
bert Sale, to have sailed with Parry 
in the Hecla, to have stood a ten- 
years’ siege like ‘Troy, or played the 
part of Ugolino in the dungeon, 
without a wrinkle in his face to sug- 
gest a line to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Your thin, spare fellows, with their 
watches in their waistcoat-pockets, eat 
as heartily at times as your rotund 
little gentlemen, with bushy bunches 
of seals in front of their corporations. 
It is, however, your thick, short- 
necked men who eat the most. There 
was Chantrey, standing five-feet five 
with the aid of a pair of thick-soled 
boots, with an appetite for delicacies 
quite remarkable. He had little or 
no neck, but he ate of venison with a 
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voracious appetite. A warm third 
plate was as irresistible to Chantrey 
as a “warm third night” to the 
poorest poet whose life has found a 
jlace in the Biographia Dramatica. 
fe did not waste his appetite, like 
Pope the actor, onan edge-bone of beef, 
and shed a tear of regret when he 
unexpectedly perceived a haunch of 
venison, that nature was exhaustible. 
“ And this to an old friend!” was 
his remark. Pope, it appears was 
asked to dine off an edge-bone of 
beef; the friend allowed him to be- 
lieve he had nothing more. Pope 
was fond of the dish; he ate vora- 
ciously, as if nothing substantial was 
to follow. The dish was then re- 
moved,— 


« And, lo! two puddings smoked upon 
the board.” 


No! not puddings, a haunch of 
venison, such as Goldsmith described 
in a letter to Lord Clare,— 


«« Ne’er finer nor fatter 
E’er ranged in a forest or smoked ina 
platter.” 


Pope played with a bit, laid down his 
knife and fork, “ And this to an old 
friend !"— 


“ Forgive the gushing tear! 
Alas ! I feel I am no actor here.” 


The story deserves remembrance, 
and contains a precept. Never, when 
a friend asks you to dine with him, 
exhaust a healthy appetite on an 
edge-bone of beef, without inquiring 
of the cook beforehand. 

There is a wide and material dif- 
ference between giving a dinner and 
giving a dinner well. Few under- 
stand the art. Nor does it altogether 
depend upon the giver. Many things 
and many hands conspire to please or 
disappoint. Who is your cook, and 
is he in trim for what he has to do? 
Who are your friends, will they 
harmonise together? What are your 
dishes? Then, are things in season ? 
You have seen as far as you can to 
this yourself. All very well, but 
you must depend at last upon your 
fishmonger and your butcher. There 
was Sir Joshua Reynolds. He was 
always giving dinners. Ie was a 
man of refined mind, and a master in 
his own art. THis table was fre- 
guented by many of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his age. He lived 
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in Leicester Square (then a fashion- 
able quarter of the town), and went 
to market for himself. We recollect 
old Robertson, his fishmonger, who 
kept the shop in Coventry Street, 
now Turner's. He realised a hand- 
some competency, and was a man of 
keen observation, and of mild and 
gentlemanlike manners. Hewas full 
of anecdotes of “ my old friend, Sir 
Joshua,” as he called him. “ Sir 
Joshua,” he said, “ was a capital judge 
of fish. He came from Plympton, on 
the coast, and understood the article. 
He was an early riser, and always 
looked in upon me before others 
were up; and if there was one fish in 
the shop better than another, he was 
sure to single it out. He never 
asked the price. ‘ Miss Palmer,’ he used 
to say, will call and settle about the 
price. Now Miss Palmer was his 
niece, and was just as good a hand at 
a bargain as Sir Joshua was a judge 
of fish. She generally had her own 
way; but I loved to see my old 
friend Sir Joshua in my shop. We 
don’t see such pictures as his now. 
Eh?” Yet with all this precaution 
and care on the part of our distin- 
guished painter, his dinners, though 
very agreeable, were far from being 
what is usually called good. There 
was a coarse, inelegant plenty, with- 
out any regard to order and arrange- 
ment. A table prepared for seven 
or eight was often compelled to con- 
tain fifteen or sixteen. Then there 
was a sad deficiency of knives and 
forks, and even plates and glasses. 
Nor was the attendance much better. 
It was absolutely necessary to call 
instantly for beer, bread, or wine, 
that you might be supplied with 
them before the first course was over. 
But these trifling embarrassments, as 
Courtenay calls them, only served to 
enhance the hilarity and singular 
pleasure of the entertainment ; to our 
thinking, a kind of scramble at the 
best. How unlike “the pomp” in 
which Sir Peter Lely is said to have 
lived ! 

There is a very curious description 
of what a lord-mayor’s dinner was 
like in the year 1663, in that divert- 
ing book the Diary of the inimitable 
Pepys. The dinner was served in 
the Guildhall, and the hour was one. 
Under every salt was a bill of fare, 
and at the end of every table “the 
persons proper” for the table. 
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“« Many,” says Pepys, “ were the ta. 
bles, but none in the hall but the mayor's 
and the lords of the privy council, that 
had napkins or knives, which was very 
strange. I sat at the merchant-strangers’ 
tuble, where ten good dishes to a mess, 
with plenty of wine of all sorts; but it 
was very unpleasing,” he adds, “ that 
we had no napkins nor change of trench- 
ers, and drunk out of earthen pitchers 
and wooden dishes. The dinner, it seems, 
is made by the mayor and the two 
sheriffs for the time being ; and the whole 
is reckoned to come to 7001. or 800/, at 
most.” 


The visitor ate with his fingers, 
and wiped them when he had done 
on the napkin laid for the purpose. 
The old books on carving dwell 
very particularly on the propriety of 
placing only the two forefingers and 
the thumb on the joint or bird before 
you. Forks, though known as early 
as the reign of James I. were very 
little in use in England for some 
time subsequent to the Restoration. 
Old Tom Cryat, who introduced the 
fork among us, realised the name of 
Furcifer for his trouble. The lay- 
ing of napkins well was an important 
part of a private entertainment. 
“Thence home,” says Pepys, “and 
there find one laying of my napkins 
against to-morrow, in figures of all 
sorts, which is mighty pretty; and 
it scems is his trade, and he gets 
much money by it.”* At large en- 
tertainments, formerly (as late, in- 
deed, as the reign of Charles IL), 
many of the guests were required to 
bring their own knives, and their 
own spoons in their pockets. “ You 
march to Guildhall,” says Clod in one 
of Shirley's entcrtainments, “ with 
every man his spoon in his pocket, 
when you look upon the giants, and 
feed like Saracens.” + 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury de- 
scribes an entertainment he was at, 
curiously characteristic of the age in 
which he lived :— 


“From Milan,” he says, “ we went to 
Novara, where we were entertained by 
the governor, a Spaniard, with one of the 
most sumptuous feasts that ever I saw, 
being but of nine dishes, in three several 
services ; the first whereof was three 
ollas podridas, consisting of all choice 
boiled meats, placed in three large silver 
chargers, which took up the length of a 


* Pepys, 4to, ed, ii, 208, 
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great table; the meat in it being height. 
ened up artificially pyramid-wise, to a 
sparrow which was on the top. ‘The se- 
cond service was like the former, of roast 
meat, in which all manner of fowl, from 
the pheasant and partridge to other fowl 
less than them, were heightened up to a 
lark. The third was in sweetmeat dry 
of all sorts, heightened in a like manner, 
to a round comfit.” 


This must have been a stately en- 
tertainment. Our ancestors were 
fond of such pyramidical displays. 
The Readers’ feasts at the Temple, 
when feasts were most in vogue, ge~ 
nerally exhibiting a large dish in the 
centre, pyramid fashion. A service 
of birds was much better understood 
in the olden time than now. The 
air was rifled for every description 
of feathered thing that could help in 
any way to constitute a dish. 


‘The robin red-breast till of late had 
rest, 

And children sacred held a martin’s nest, 

Till becaficos sold so devilish dear 

To one that was or would have been a 
peer,” 


This was in Pope’s time ; but 


“ The four-and-twenty blackbirds baked 
in a pie,” 


is an earlier instance of the antiquity 
of the taste. 

There is a capital description of a 
cook in Ben Jonson's last masque 
before King James :— 


“A master cook! why, he’s the man of 
men, 

For a professor! he designs, he draws, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he forti- 
fies, 

Makes citadels of curious fowls and fish, 

Some he dry ditches, some moats round 
with broths, 

Mounts marrow-bones ; cuts fifty angled 
custards ; 

Rears bulwark pies; and for his outer- 
works, 

He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust ; 

And teacheth all the tactics at one din- 
ner. 

What ranks, what files, to put the dishes 
in, 

The whole art military! Then he knows 

The influence of the stars upon bis meats : 

And all their seasons, tempers, qualities, 

And so to fit his relishes and sauces!” 


The cook at the Reform Club 
might be proud of this description, 


t Sbirley’s Works, vi. 297, 
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“for a good poet differs nothing at 
all from a master cook. LEither'’s art 
is the wisdom of the mind.” There 
was the chief clerk of the kitchen 
to King Henry VIIL, honest Wil- 
liam Thynn, Esquire (for cooks were 
squires in those days), who gave us 
an edition of Chaucer, so close was 
the affinity between cooks and poets 
formerly. How the clerk of the 
kitchen must have relished Chaucer's 
description of the cook of the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage :— 


“ A coke they hadden with hem for the 
nones 

To boile the chickenes and the marie 
bones, 

And poudre marchant, tart and galin 

ale. 

Wel coulde he knowe a draught of 
London ale. 

He coulde roste, and sethe, and boile, 
and frie, 

Maken mortrewés, and wel bake a pie, 

For blanc-manger that made he with the 
best.” 


Marrow- bones was a favourite dish 
in the old “forme of cury,” and 
justly too, we think. Go to Wood's 
Hotel, in Portugal Street, where the 
Noviomagians, dine with the right 
excellentand thrice witty Mr. Thomas 
Crofton Croker in the chair, support- 
ed by our worthy friend J. N., and 
never without a Stonehenge of mar- 
row-bones upon the table. They 
are excellent at Wood's (we recom- 
mend them strongly), and mine hos- 
tess understands them well, having 
crane-like spoons for the purpose, 
that the marrow of marrow may not 
escape you. The contiguity of Wood's 
to the butchers in Clare Market se- 
cures the excellence of the article 
served up. 

Old Major C——, of the —, had 
a particular fancy for giving a dinner 
entirely made up of sauces. We 
never saw a man enjoy Smollett’s 
description of the dinner in the man- 
ner of the ancients more than our 
old friend the major. He was fond 
of eccentricities, and Smollett, we 
suppose, had suggested the idea. He 
talked about this dinner for a very 
long time; at last he ventured to 
give it to a select trio. And what a 
dinner it was! Gravy sauce for soup, 
oyster-sauce and lobster-sauce instead 
of fish, egg-sauce instead of meat, 
and bread-sauce and brandy-sauce 
instead of pheasant and pluin-pud- 
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ding! This strange medley of a 
dinner went off, it is said, with great 
éclat. The major tasted, and largely 
too, of every sauce-boat on the table. 
He strengthened his stomach with 
half-a-glass of sherry after the gravy 
and a whole one after the fish-sauces 
were entirely done with. This, he 
said, he found a good plan. When 
the egg-sauce was removed, he took 
a toothful of brandy; and this, he 
assured us, gave a particular relish to 
the simple taste of the bread-sauce 
immediately after. The dinner went 
off entirely to his satisfaction: two 
of his friends, however, were ill the 
next day; but this was nothing, he 
used to remark, against the propriety 
of giving such a dinner, for they 
began the brandy too early, and ate 
too voraciously of the lobster-sauce. 
The major had a rump-steak supper 
after, but he never repeated the ec- 
centric feast, though it continued a 
favourite subject of conversation with 
him ever after. 

A man may shew as much tact 
and taste in the selection of the friends 
he asks to meet you as in the choice 
of the meats and wines he sets upon 
his table. ‘The late Mr. Walker, 
the magistrate, was of opinion that a 
man’s dinner-party should never con- 
sist of more than eight,—that is, if a 
good dinner and conversation alone 
were wanted. The entertaining au- 
thor of the Original has a right to be 
heard on such a subject. We are in- 
clined to bargain for a round-table 
in addition. Corners turn people 
out, and put people out. A semi- 
circle round the fire, with your feet 
on the fender and a glass of old port 
at your lips, is no imperfect enjoy- 
ment when yule-logs crackle in the 
grate, and merry sayings occur to 
promote digestion. But a circle of 
faces round a haunch of venison, a 
sirloin of beef, or even a saddle of 
mutton, reads still better upon paper, 
and is, in reality, much to be pre- 
ferred. Only take care how you 
select your friends, and remember, 
above all, that it is as much your 
duty to call out the particular talents 
of your friends by your own skill in 
conversation, as it is to recommend 
your own or your cook’s superior 
skill in the dishes which you set 
before them. We have often thought 
that, in saying to one’s-self, “ Whom 
shall we have ?” or, “* Whom shall we 
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ask to meet him?” it would be in- 
finitely worth one’s while to turn to 
or repeat a very characteristic passage 
in Goldsmith’s unhappily-untinished 
Retaliation,— 


“If our landlord supplies us with beef 
and with fish, 

Let each guest bring himselfand he brings 
the best dish ; 

Our Dean shall be venison just fresh from 
the plains, 

Our Burke shall be tongue with the 
garnish of brains ; 

Our Will shall be wild-fowl of excellent 
flavour, 

And Dick with his pepper shall heighten 
the savour ; 

Our Cumberland’s sweetbread its place 
shall obtain, 

And Douglas is pudding, substantial and 
plain ; 

Our Garrick’s a salad, forin him we see 

Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltness agree.” 


This plan of looking upon your 
friends as so many individual dishes 
is much to be commended. Then 
never ask more than two great talkers 
at a dinner of eight, or one whositsand 
says nothing, and only opens his 
mouth to relieve his plate. Your 
great talkers, it is said, are generally 
the shallowest fellows in the room ; 
but your solemn spoons, who sit and 
look attention, toe often turn out 
dead bargains at the end. We never 
see a heavy-looking listener in a 
room, but we think of the capital 
story in the Zable-Talk of Cole- 
ridge,— 

** Silence does not always mark wis. 
dom. I was at dinner some time ago in 
company with a man who listened to me 
and said nothing for a long time; but he 
nodded his head, and I thought him in- 
telligent. At length, towards the end of 
the dinner, some apple-dumplings were 
placed on the table, and my man had no 
sooner seen them, than he burst forth 
with ‘Them's the jockeys for me!’ 1 
wish,” adds Coleridge, ‘‘ Spurzheim could 
have examined the fellow’s head !” 


Give us a contradicter after this,— 
none of your mandarin-headed lis- 
teners, nodding assent mechanically 
and nothing more. 

We have little sympathy, we con- 
fess, with the gentleman's predilection 
for apple-dumplings ; nor are we in- 
clined to indulge in Sir Epicure 
Mammon’s liking for dishes such as 
Lucullus, and Lucullus alone, would 
have had at table,—tongues of carps, 
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dormice, the paps of a pregnant sow, 
the beards of barbels, mullets soused 
in high country-wines, peacocks’ 
brains, &c. It is not for dishes like 
these that we should be tempted to 
wish, in the language of one of Ben 
Jonson's sons,— 


** O now for an eternity of eating, 

Fool was he that wish’d but a crane's 
short neck ! 

Give me one, Nature, long as is a cable 

Or sounding-line; and all the way a 
palate 

To taste my meat the longer!” 


We hardly know where we could 
wish this with propriety, unless at the 
Steaks behind the Lyceum, where, 
with your two finger-sized helpings 
at a time, the allowance of pickles at 
the fifth, good drink, and the liberty 
of unlicensed speech, you are tempted 
to wish for a lengthened appetite in 
language such as Randolph wrote for 
his Epicurean Acolastus. 

This mention of the Steaks behind 
the Lyceum—better but incorrectly 
known as the Beef-steak Club—re- 
minds us not inappropriately that we 
have something to say on the sub- 
ject of chops and steaks in London. 
A man with a good stomach is always 
happy when he can talk of meat. 
Another, with a ruined appetite, 
takes pleasure in dwelling on the 
past—his feats of stomach in his 
younger years. The subject is an 
interesting one. Queen Elizabeth's 
maids of honour, who made their 
breakfasts of rumps of beef, would 
have listened with greedier ears than 
usual to Reasya when she talked of 
steaks. 

People who dine at tue Albany 
Rooms in Piccadilly, at the Edin- 
burgh Castle, in the Strand, at Han- 
cock’s, in Rupert Street, at John-o’- 
Groats, immediately opposite, and at 
Varney’s, in Newcastle Street, seem 
to satisfy their appetites rather unad- 
visedly. ‘To our thinking there are 
no places like Joe’s in Finch Lane, 
the Cock on the north side of Fleet 
Street, and the Rainbow on the south, 
the Three Tuns in Billingsgate, the 
Cheshire Cheese in Wine Office 
Court, and the Blue Posts in Cork 
Street. A man who spends a week 
in London on his own resources can- 
not do better, we conceive, than dine 
at the six places we have enumerated, 
making his attendance over on the 
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seventh, to the house he likes the 
best. 

A chop at the Cock in Fleet 
Street is no every-day production ; 
if one chop is not enough, order by 
all means a chop and sausage, or a 
chop and chop to follow; or finish 
off with a Cheshire rabbit (we adopt 
the more recent spelling), you cannot 
go wrong. The stout here is ex- 
cellent. You are only trifling 
with your appetite if you ask for 
less than a thunderer the first go. 
Always drink Cock stout from the 
glass: the half-and-half and the por- 
ter from the pewter. We ourselves 
drink half-and-half as less heady, 
always finishing off with half-a-pint 
of porter, in the same pint pot, 
which we take as a kind of light 
claret after dinner. We recommend 
the same course to others. William 
knew our ways, and Charles is get- 
ting into them. We are inclined, 
however, to give our more particular 
directions to James, who has resigned 
the jacket, we observe, since Reaina 
noticed it in a former number. We 
think the Cock chops superior to the 
steaks. Mr. Colnett should look a 
little into this. Ben at “ the Cheshire 
Cheese” is getting the start of him 
in steaks; mdeed Ben directs par- 
ticular attention to this department 
of his house ; but more of Ben anon 
when we come to speak of the Che- 
shire Cheese. Before, however, we 
pass to another tavern, let us recom- 
mend the only joint they condescend 
to cook at the Cock—ribs of beef. 
This is the very dish that Lydgate’s 
London Lackpenny licked his lips 
than 


“ Then I hyed me into Est-Chepe ; 

One cryes Rybbs of Befe, and many a 
Pye; 

Pewter pottes they clattered on a heape; 

‘There was harpe, pype, and minstrelsye, 

‘Yea, by Cock! nay by Cock!’ some 
begau crye ; 

Some songe of Jenken and Julyan for 
then mede ; 

But for lack of mony I myght not spede.” 


Make your Monday's dinner with 
Colnett at the Cock. ‘Then “ Yea by 
Cock, nay by Cock,” we know what 
it will be. You will cab it out of 
your way to try the chops and 
ribs of beef again. Colnett’s charge 
for the joint is eighteen-pence. 

If Monday at the Cock, then by 
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all means Tuesday at the Rainbow. 
Drop in about six o'clock, in time for 
the hot joint. Little Argent under- 
stands a joint; if you know him 
well let him cut for you. Don't ask 
for a chop or a steak, they are not so 
famed in the art of cooking them at 
the Rainbow since the fat cook died, 
whose full-length portrait decorates 
the room in which you sit. The stout 
here is as good as it is at the Cock, 
though people affect to perceive a 
difference, the merest imagination in 
the world. You may order a pint 
to begin with. The run of the joint 
is two shillings. We are sorry 
we cannot recommend the rabbits. 
We went unknown, like Canning, 
into company and got a yesterday's 
one by mistake. We refused to 
pay for it; and our refusal wa 
properly accepted. Perhaps Mr. Ar- 
gent has rated the waiter well since 
we were there last. Will our friend 
J. B. (that worthy prop of the Rain- 
bow about six) speak to Mr. Argent 
on the point? His word will carry 
weight. 

Wednesday, we recommend, should 
be set apavt for the Cheshire Cheese, 
with a party of six, though four will 
do. The pride of the Cheshire Cheese 
is a beef-steak pudding ; and Ben has 
a cook who understands it tho- 
roughly. However, it is Ben’s look- 
ing on, we believe, that perfects all. 
Some will exclaim that a beef-steak 
pudding is a heavy dish, and so far 
we agree with them when they con- 
fine their complaint to the article as 
it is cooked at home. At Ben's it is 
a very different matter. The receipt 
for making it is said to have belonged 
to the tribe of Ben for a century and 
more. The father of all the Bens is 
said to have been an apprentice to 
the famous Christopher Kat, who 
made the celebrated Kit-Kat pies, as 
his mutton-pies were called, which 
said pies originated the Kit-Kat club, 
and the Kit-Kat portraits. It was 
only fit that the apprentice should 
excel in a pudding, when his mas- 
ter excelled in a pie. But to our 
tale. You cannot have a pudding 
unless you give your order early. 
Ben's score closes, we are told, at 
ten a.m. He could not conscien- 
tiously, he says, score a customer up 
after that hour. A beef-steak pudding 
requires time to make, and a very 
long time (Ben never enumerates the 
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hours) to boil. ‘Well, we will sup- 
pose the pudding ordered, and the 
dinner hour six. Your party is as- 
sembled; you are all hunger and 
expectation, in enters Ben with the 
pudding! and only witness the eager 
watchfulness of his eyes as he scans 
the party round for a look (he does 
not want words at such a time) of 
* Ben, you have done wonders—all 
right.” Now mind how you remove 
a centre from the lid, and have the 
oysters at hand ready to pop in. 
Oysters cook sufficiently well with 
the heat of the pudding they are put 
in. Boil them in the pudding itself 
and they turn out tough and taste- 
less, like (in short), so many pieces 
of leather. The removal of the lid 
is a work of some nicety. Only hear 
what Ben has to say on this point! 
Now, however, it is time to remove 
the lid once more, the oysters are 
well done ; and the only question is 
who shall be helped first :— 


“ Fair fa’ your honest sonsie face, 
Great Chieftain of the puddin’.race ! 
Aboon them a’ ye take your place, 

Painch, tripe or thairm ; 
Weel are ye worthy o’ a grace 
As lang's my arm.” 


This saying of grace is by no 
means an unnecessary matter. Some 
short one should be said on this, 
and on all similar occasions, “ as 
lang’s my arm,” is a mile too long. 
Beau Nash's is not a bad one. “ Come, 
gentlemen, eat, and welcome.” Better 
still is old Lady Hobart’s grace. 
“ Well,” says my lady, looking anx- 
iously round for some one to say 
grace at table, “ I think I must say 
as one did in the like case, ‘God be 
thanked, nobody will say grace.’”* 
This was said a century and a half 
before Sheridan was born. 

You may safely say grace over 
any thing that Ben serves up. It is 
not, however, at every tavern in 
London that you may with any thing 
like common prudence ejaculate a 
“Thank God” for what is set before 
you. Do not forget Mrs. Johnson's 
memorable saying to her husband, 
the celebrated “Sam.” The Doctor, 
though always complaining about 
his dinners, never omitted to “ Thank 
God” for what was set before him. 
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Hlis complaints became so common 
that Mrs. Johnson at last called to 
him when about to say grace, “ Nay, 
hold, Mr. Johnson, and do not make 
a farce of thanking God for a dinner 
which in a few minutes you will 
pronounce not eatable.” <A proper 
rebuke—and so the Doctor thought 
it. 

In a party of six over a Beef- 
steak Pudding (hang it, we had 
nearly written the name of the pud- 
ding without the capital letters so 
particularly its due) great care should 
be taken to select the most impartial 
individual of the company for the 
all-important office of carver. In the 
distribution of a Beef-steak Pudding 
this is very essential. The lid is 
always the lightest part of the paste, 
and the most digestible ; a fair share 
of this, though of the size of half-a- 
crown, is, therefore, due to every 
partaker. Then the equal distribu- 
tion of the better portion of the meat, 
of the gravy, the oysters,—yes, and 
the kidneys too, demands the scales 
of Justice herself. Then an expe- 
rienced carver will keep something 
good in reserve for second helpings. 
‘The taste refines by what it feeds on. 
Do not, therefore, deal too lavishly 
at first in the very pope’s eye of the 
pudding. To have an army of re- 
serve is a golden maxim. You may 
lose a whole circle of acquaintances 
by your manner of carving. Re- 
member the fate of a certain Robert 
Sinclair, who used to say that he had 
thirty friends during a fortnight’s re- 
sidence at Harrogate, and lost them 
all in the carving of one haunch of 
venison. 

You may dine on Thursday at the 
Three Tuns in Billingsgate, at the 
one, or at the four o’clock fish ordi- 
nary. We recommend the former, 
though the hour is an early one; 
but it is for this reason, that the 
salesmen of the market generally sit 
down to it, and the fish, we have 
always thought, is a shade if any 
thing the better. We are however 
assured, that this is not the case, and 
Mr. Simpson indignantly denies the 
difference. We have no reason to 
doubt his veracity, and the difference 
may, perhaps, be altogether imagin- 
ary. Let the difference then be what 


* L’Estrange’s Collection in Thoms’ Anecdotes and Traditions. Printed for the 
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it will, the four o’clock dinner is a 
cheap and capital one at double the 

rice Mr. Simpson charges. We 

now not where you could get such 
another dinner for eighteen-pence, 
or even for three times the sum. 
Think of a fine fish course—a noble 
cod, or salmon, or turbot at one end; 
a large dish of fried cod at the other, 
with fried soles and fried eels in the 
centre, melted butter, soy, and an- 
chovy sauces, potatoes and bread at 
pleasure. 

This seems more than enough for 
the money; but eighteenpence pro- 
vides for a very great deal at the 
Three Tuns in Billingsgate. The 
fish removed (and very little 
goes down), there is a capital din- 
ner of butcher's meat and greens 
—a piece of roast beef at one end, 
and a boiled leg of mutton, or some 
such kind of dish, at the other — 
roast at the head, boiled at the bot- 
tom, with an ample dish of beef- 
steaks (tolerably good, too,) in the 
centre of the table. It is very hard if 
you cannot dine with such a fare before 
you. But your eighteenpence is not 
yet exhausted: there is cheese (not 


- — and cheese”) tofollow. And 
all, we repeat, for eighteenpence! 


The thing is marvellous. ‘There are, 
however, other recommendations — 
the water which is placed on the 
table in a row of hock-bottles down 
the middle is worthy of Hare Court 
in the Temple, or of Aldgate pump, 
hard by. ‘The sherry, too, is not 
amiss, by any means, for tavern 
sherry; and the punch But 
before we enlarge upon the punch, a 
few rules for the guidance of the 
stranger who dines there for the first 
time may be found of service. If you 
wish to dine at one, take your seat a 
uarter of an hour before; if the 
little transept at the head of the table 
is taken (and plates turned over are 
put there to denote when it is cn- 
gaged) take your seat a little lower 
down, but still towards the head. If 
ae arrive late—and three minutes 
vefore the time is reckoned late— 
seize a Windsor-chair, towards the 
lower end, or towards the very centre 
of the table— you are near the main 
dishes there. You will find it a safe 
rule if you are at the foot never to 
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ask for what is at the head, or at the 
head for the dish in active operation 
at the foot. Do not be misled be- 
cause many at table drink beer— 
never swim fish in beer; ask for 
half-a-pint of sherry, and if you 
take eels, a toothful of brandy (the 
brandy is sent round) is no bad se- 
curity from after disagreements. 
With your cheese “a thumb of ale,” 
as they call it, is far from bad. 

But don’t go away. Readjust 
yourself in your Windsor chair, or- 
der a glass of cold punch, seize a 
cigar or a clay, and play Sir Walter 
Raleigh at the Three Tuns in Bil- 
lingsgate. A clay seems much in 
favour. The Guy Faux lanthorn on 
the table is a kind of provocative to 
take one. But do not allow the 
seductive drinks and attractions of 
this Billingsgate Castle of Indolence 
to venture on a second glass of punch, 
or you will find some difficulty when 
in the cold air to preserve your ba- 
lance or even to call for a cab to take 
you home. The celebrated Earl of 
Chesterfield met a couple of chair- 
men carrying a portly person home 
to his lodgings at the Bath. The 
earl thought he recognised a friend 
in the drunkard in their care. He 
asked them who they had with them. 

“Only Mr. Quin, my lord, who 
has just /eft the ‘Three Tuns.” 

“ Left the Three Tuns !” was Lord 
Chesterfield’s reply. “Gad! I think 
old John Dory* has brought one 
away with him.” 

Friday we will set aside for Joe's 
in Finch Lane. Here the pink and 
perfection of a dinner is half a steak 
and half a steak to follow. You 
have the advantage in winter of sit- 
ting near the fire, and of seeing your 
dinner cooked full in the face before 
you. ‘To enjoy a steak thoroughly 
at Joe’s you must not drink his 
beer. If you want a liquid of any 
kind, half a glass of water is the ut- 
most you should take. The steaks 
at Joe's are tender and full of gravy 
(the best out of sight in London), 
you will, therefore, want scarcely any 
thing to drink while your pewter- 
plate is before you. But the dish 
cleared out, take our advice,—and 
pay. You are confoundedly thirsty ! 
—of course you are. Call a cab, or 


* Quin, the actor, here spoken of, was so fond of a John Dory that he went to 
Plymouth (then a difficult journey) on purpose to taste one in full perfection. 
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step into an omnibus, and tell the 
man to put you down at the Cock at 
Temple Bar. Ten minutes, or less, 
will take you there, and then—-a 
whole libation of half-and-half. We 
can picture you before us, lay- 
ing your ears down at it, with 
the bottom of the pewter in the air, 
and a “‘ Thank God, a good dinner !” 
half uttered from your lips. Sup- 
pose, however, another course. Take 
a cab (walking is out of the question 
at such a time), and tell the man to 
drive you to the Shades at London 
Bridge. Half-a-pint from the wood 
(imperial measure) is no bad sauce 
to a steak at Joe’s. We recommend 
port: a modicum of sherry reminds 
us too forcibly of “the vinegar-cruet” 
(a pint of sherry), to which James 
Smith, of the Rejected Addresses, was 
reduced by the physicians, who wished 
to keep him to his friends a little 
longer. 

If you cannot find a friend to ask 
you to the Steaks (that little Escurial 
behind the Lyceum), you cannot do 
better than try a west-end dinner on 
Saturday at the Blue Posts in Cork 
Street—Tom Hill’s retreat, when he 
was not asked out by others or by 
himself. Do not confound the Blue 
Posts in Cork Street with the Blue 
Posts in the Haymarket, as some 
have done,—a much older place, it is 
true (orthodox, too, at one time, for 
five bishops dined here together in 
the reign of James II.), but poor and 
meagre in comparison with Hill’s 
last quarters. ‘The Saturday’s joint 
is a noble piece of beef, boiled in 
Old-Bailey fashion; the hour, six; 
and the charge—but the charge is 
high—comparatively high. A sal- 
mon-steak and soy to begin with 
will usher in the beef better than 
any thing else we can name—unless, 
perhaps, a fried sole; but of this we 
are somewhat doubtful. The malt 
is good, nor is the wine indifferent. 
It is wise, however, to reserve your- 
self for the Baked Purch (capital 
letters again—it well deserves it), the 
envy of Ben at the Cheshire Cheese, 
and not thought bad by the cunning 
concocter of the article at the Three 
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Tuns in Billingsgate. With a good 
foundation of beef, and the useful 
precaution of not mixing your li- 
quors, you need not fear the least 
symptom of a to-morrow’s headach. 
It is your vile practice of taking 
three or four different kinds of drinks 
at a meal that plays the deuce with 
you the next day. Stick to one or 
even two kinds of drinks, and you 
will wake like a lark in the morning, 
as if the libation of last night was a 
mere dew-drop in its effects. 

It was thought a piece of puppyism 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth to 
call for the bill of fare: the indi- 
vidual in quest of a dinner entered 
the larder, and took a survey for 
himself. A good soup and a pullet 
was thought no bad dinner, provided 
there was a Sussex wheat-ear in the 
house, or jacksnipes so fat you would 
think they had their winding-sheets 
on. But men in those days partook 
of a hearty supper,—of a venison 
pasty, as Pepys did, or a roast chine 
of beef, like the Duchess of Cleve- 
land. Supper was looked upon as a 
sort of turnpike, through which one 
must pass in order to go to bed. 
Few supped as lightly as Sir Roger 
de Coverley: “ good Cheshire cheese, 
best mustard, a golden pippin, and a 
pipe of John Sly’s best.” We feel 
assured, should the time revive for 
inspecting larders and rejecting bills 
of fare, that the larder of the Blue 
Posts will bear inspection. ‘There is 
always more (when the larder is at 
the lowest) than Pope conceived was 
sufficient for a dinner. 

How will the reader “ solemnise 
the Lord’s” on brocoli and mutton 
at the Blue Posts in Cork Street, at 
the Cock, at the Cheshire Cheese, or 
better still on Sunday, at his own 
fireside ? But here it is we separate, 
not without a maxim (so we may 
safely call it) from the great moralist 
of his age: “Some people have a 
foolish way of not minding, or pre- 
tending not to mind, what they eat. 
For my part, I mind my belly very 
studiously, for I look upon it that he 
who does not mind his belly will 
hardly mind any thing else.”* 


* Dr. Johnson. 
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Tne men of the past generation, 
as well as the men of the present, 
know Cyrus Redding as the Nestor 
of newspapers and the Methuselah 
of magazines, while those who have 
marked his course more nearly are 
aware that, independently of innumer- 
able contributions to our popular 
literature, published here, there, and 
everywhere, he is most fayourably 
known as the author of the History 
of Modern Wines, of Shipwrecks 
and Disasters at Sea, and last, though 
not least, as the inventor of that 
famous “ Leek Pie,” which bears his 
odorous name in one of the most re- 
cent treatises on the art of cookery.t 
Now, however, at the twelfth hour, 
the gallant and the gallant old man, 
comes out in a new character, and 
startles the town with a three-vol. 
novel, entitled Velasco, or Memvirs 
of a Page. The story is the history 
of a Spanish aventurero, born on the 
Cerillo del Rastro of Madrid, who be- 
gins life by holding horses, is no- 
ticed by a Tranciscan friar, who 
teaches him reading and writing, 
Latin and arithmetic, and, ulti- 
mately, obtains him the situation of 
page in the household of the Duke 
of Uzeda, a grandee of Spain. Here, 
however, the clever author of this 
amusing work commits an error, 
which is noticeable, or, as the Ger- 
mans say, mark-worthy, if the book 
be meant as an accurate historical 
record of the manners and customs 
of Spain a century ago. ‘Though it 
was not necessary to prove nobility 
of birth to enter as page into the 
household of a simple Spanish don, 
yet such proof of nobility was indis- 
pensable in order to obtain the situa- 
tion in the princely house of a 
grandee of the first class, as the Duke 
d’Uzeda is represented to be. Even 
in France, a court always less cere- 
monious than the court of Spain, at 
the end of the reign of Louis XI1V., 
four generations of noblesse were re- 
quired of a youth before he was al- 
lowed to enter as a page de la grande 
écurie, or even of the petite écurie. 


* Velasco; or, Memoirs of a Page. 
1846. Newby. 
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And in Spain, before the period we 
speak of, there was a kind of college 
of pages, an institution afterwards 
transplanted into France. It was 
the custom in Spain, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and in 
France in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth, to educate these young pages 
apart; and his Catholic, as well as his 
most Christian majesty, was served 
at table by pages, under whom again 
were yalets and lacqueys of an in- 
ferior order. And even so late as 
the beginning of the present century, 
Buonaparte, in taking possession of 
the throne of the Bourbons, revived 
the institution of pages. But these 
youths, impudent and audacious dogs 
as they were, instead of being the 
sons of the shambles, as Mr. Redding 
makes Velasco, were the children of 
ancient houses or the sons of his most 
illustrious servants, military or civil, 
whom the little Corsican emperor 
caused to be educated at his own ex- 
pense. Even in England pages were 
always chosen among youths of gentle 
birth. The great Marlborough was, 
as every body knows, a page to 
James, duke of York; and if oar 
memory does not deceive us, for we 
write without having access to books, 
the present Duke of Wellington was 
in early life a page to an Irish lord- 
lieutenant. If, therefore, Mr. Red- 
ding wish to be in strict keeping 
with history, he is incorrect in giving 
his hero so ignoble an origin. A 
page, however, Velasco is appointed, 
and being a buen mozo, as well as 
quick-witted, companionable, fond of 
adventure, and unscrupulous, he has 
an opportunity of seeing the “ min- 
gled yarn of good and ill together ” 
of which Spanish life is composed. 
Not merely does the page write 
down his own adventures and mis- 
adventures, but he lays bare to us 
the hideous anatomical demonstra- 
tion of a grandee’s house. Here, in 
these volumes, we have a just imper- 
sonation of the meanness that soars, 
of the pride that licks the dust. The 
whole social, political, and clerical 
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life of Madrid, is laid open before 
us with amazing truth and fidelity. 
Nor is it merely characters and per- 
sonages, general or individual, that 
are well portrayed,—as the grandee, 
the minister of state, the priest, the 
escrinano, the banker, the bull-fighter, 
the alguazil, the robber, the schem- 
ing courtezan, the housekeeper of 
the curate, the man of many pro- 
jects, —but scenery and locality are 
painted with a correctness truly mi- 
raculous, considering that Mr. Red- 
ding has never visited the country. 
It may be answered that Le Sage, 
like Mr. Redding, never set his foot 
in Spain (and this we believe to be 
the fact, though the contrary is 
stoutly maintained by the Count 
Francois de Neufchateau and Mon- 
sicur Harmois, attaché of the French 
embassy at Madrid); but then, 
though Le Sage’s general acquaint- 
ance with the habits and manners of 
Spain cannot be denied, as is well 
observed by Mr. Ford in his ex- 
cellent Handbook of Spuin, yet he 
makes many mistakes in the topo- 
graphy of the country and in local 
descriptions. Mr. Redding, however, 
appears acquainted with the rere x2i 
cgoro Of the Iberian Peninsula. In 
these volumes Velasco assumes many 
parts, and plays them all amusingly, 
if not all well. He is boon compan- 
ion of a monk, the friend of a marquis, 
the favoured of a marchioness, the 
secretary of a council of ministers, 
the companion of a strolling band of 
gipsies, a staid, loving, married man, 
settled down in Valencia, a sorrow- 
ing widower, the dupe of artful 
sharpers, a second time a marricd 
man, and a place-holder in expecta- 
tion. These varied alternations of 
fortune open to us new views and 
new characters, in which Jew and 
gipsy both figure. Velasco, in tell- 
ing his own story, makes the most 
of what he has seen and observed. 
Sometimes his adventures are but 
the peg on which he hangs a sketch 
of the manners and characters of 
those with whom he comes into con- 
tact—sometimes they afford him food 
for contemplation to the indulgence 
of sweet or bitter fancy. 

The characters are varied and for 
the most part spiritedly drawn. There 
is love and passion, as a matter of 
course, in a novel where the scene is 
laid in Spain; but neither the love 
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nor the passion overlie or encumber 
the solid good sense and sharp satire 
of the book. Every page makes it 
plain to the reader’s apprehension 
that he is dealing with a sharp ob- 
server of the world, and one who 
looks through the deeds of men with 
an open and keenly discerning eye. 
The tone of the novel is occasionally 
bitter and sarcastic, sometimes sad 
and mournful, but without any sickly 
sentimentality, and most frequently 
indicative of an ardent and unsus- 
picious nature, full of genuine good 
feeling good nature, and good sense. 
Nor are these volumes without a 
political tendency. Some of the 
sharpest strokes of satire are directed, 
through the bodies of Spanish states- 
men, bishops, and leaders of parties, 
against men in high places at home. 

One of the best drawn-characters 
in the book is the Conde de Guipus- 
coa, and who does not as he reads 
see that a certain ex-Chancellor has 
sat for the portrait ? 


“The confidence and the fluency of 
language at the disposal of the Conde de 
Guipuscoa, the last being the result of 
study, joined with natural aptitude, were 
great. Presumptuously aspiring after 
superiority in every branch of knowledge, 
he failed to be profound in any—occasion- 
ally blundering upon all. His manner 
was ungraceful. Impetuous, egotistic, 
insolent, vituperative, unscrupulous, his 
oratory shewed no repose in its breathless 
denunciations, None of the hallowed in- 
spiration that dignify, no ray of genius 
broke in upon the intense selfishness or 
illumined the lurid virulence by which it 
was characterised. Ever resonant with 
invective, yet marked by no originality of 
thought, he startled his auditors by the 
wonderful complexity and involution of 
his language, which it would seem he 
himself deemed the most effective re- 
source of eloquence when united with 
spleen and ferocity of unconfronted de- 
clamation. Cold and calculating himself, 
his eloquence could not be wholly termed 
the reflexion of his own nature, for that 
was vehement and headstrong. The 
deep things of the soul, the developement 
of which speaks the presence of inspira- 
tion in the orator, he never exhibited, for 
he could not impart that he did not feel. 
Nor did he ever expatiate in the regions 
of tranquil beauty, sounding the notes that 
touch the finer chords of the human 
heart, since they vibrate sympathies to 
which he was a stranger. 

“ Nor did he ever amend one errantspirit 
by an appeal to the kindly feelings of a 
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common humanity. The grim byena, not 
the lordly lion, was hisemblem. Earnest, 
fierce, revengeful, he contemplated his 
prey from the lurking ambush where he 
considered only how he might inflict 
vengeance, not secure conquest. Victory 
to him was secondary. His triumph was 
to stride over the field insulting and 
mangling the fallen — crushing and mash- 
ing the bone and integument with the 
same indiscriminating fury—an execu- 
tioner at the wheel, not the hero of hon- 
ourable combat. The dismemberment of 
a butterfly or the perpetration of a homi- 
cide were to him an equal effort, accom- 
plished under the blind violence of selt- 
willed uncontrol. Before his obliquitous 
temper, the favoured of one hour were the 
hated of the next: he thus became the 
doubted of all men. 

‘There was neither conscience nor 
conduct in his rancour; his aspirations, 
however plausibly designed to indicate 
disinterestedness, ended in self-gratitica- 
tion. His diurnal bearing baffled the 
conjecture of the most experienced. The 
harsh, inconsistent, tortuous, contradic- 
tory, protracted, rugged, and self-suffi. 
cient all, were adopted by turns in knot- 
ting the meshes with which he ensnared 
his prey. Like the black couchant spider, 
he pounced upon his unconscious victim 
that had no expectation of being assailed, 
Neither the joys nor sorrows of others 
were his. Envious of all superiority, the 
ambition of mere notoriety engrossed his 
soul, and led him to play a thousand fan. 
tastic tricks.” 


The character of Llenjaro, bishop 
of Badajos in the West, bears also an 
English application, for which the 
practised reader will not find it diffi- 
cult to fix on an original in our own 
day and in our own land. 

The character of the Privado (a 
word which Mr. Redding seems to 
think means prime minister, though it 
in reality means favourite, the equi- 
valent for prime minister in Spanish 
being Presidente del Consejo, y Secre- 
tario de Estado y del Despacho Uni- 
versal), we comiael to the 
especial attention of Mr. Benjamin 
Disraeli, as it may afford even him 
fresh illustrations of the character of 
a living premier not unworthy of his 
attention. In truth, these volumes 
have as practical and political an 
application as either Coningsby or 
Sybil, though the satire be not so 
unmistakeably pointed. But there is 
in them a multitude of better things 
than politics. The follies and vices, 
the cant, the hypocrisy, the money- 
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seeking, money-worshipping, soul-de- 
basing spirit of our age, are vigor- 
ously lashed, and one rises from the 
perusal of Velasco persuaded that the 
writer is honestly indignant and in 
earnest. We have said that there is 
now and then a dash of sadness in 
the narrative, but this never deepens 
into gloom or sombreness, but takes 
a mournful and tender hue. How 
many of us are there, alas! who have 
let the fair occasion, which would 
have made us something, go for ever 
by in life! On such minds the fol- 
lowing remarks will strike a painful 
chord : — 


“There are fatalities in the course of 
human life which carry us into fur wan. 
dering paths, and into realms where, like 
Israel's children in the desert, we enter 
but to become bewildered and to regret, 
to mourn opportunity passed by without 
notice, and the career that brings upon 
the dark closing-in of life, repentance 
unillumined by hope, and sadness that 
joy never for a moment irradiates. What 
consolation is it that this is the broad 
way of the multitude, and that experience 
comes only when its benefits are unavail- 
able?” 


There are also here and there 
“wise saws” and reflections which 
have occurred to all of us in our 

assage through the world, whether 
it may have been our fate to wear a 
black coat or ared. Who that has 
had a temporary misunderstanding 
or a fatal break with a former friend 
but has said again and again with 
Velasco ?— 


‘* Among the most painful things in 
human experience are those se.f-accusa- 
tions that arise when, having lost a friend, 
we recall the circumstances in which we 
were wanting towards bis friendship, we 
feel that now his constancy of regard is 
beyond a doubt, and the seal put upon 
his virtue, we bear a load of unanticipated 
debt which we cannot discharge to his 
heirs.” 


The episode of Doiia Juana, and 
the sojourn in the vale of Almanara, 
in the sweet kingdom of Valencia, 
prove that Mr. Redding possesses 
not only powers of vigorous thought, 
but of eloquent expression. In this 
part of the work there is disclosed a 
sympathy for all that is noble and 
beatiful in nature, and a relish for 
the calm tranquillity of country life, 
which one reads with pleasure, after 
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so much pungent satire has been 
exhausted on the vices and follies of 
cities and towns. The following 
description of Valencia— of that 
happy province, yielding in fertility 
and delight to none, and in the 
huerta of which the Moors placed 
their paradise, is wonderfully accu- 
rate. Over this happy land it was 
that the children “ of Afric’s burning 
sands” imagined heaven to be sus- 
pended, and that a portion of it had 
fallen down on earth. Calum hic 
cecidisse putes. 


** We gtanced awhile at the country 
beneath and around over the whole ho- 
rizon, before we descended the hill to 
our peaceful dwelling, which looked from 
thence like the snug nest of some gentle 
bird. What a garden of beauty was un- 
veiled towards Valencia! one immense 
grove of rich foliage in marquetry ; among 
which, thickly sown, peered villages, 
monasteries, hamlets, fields in rich cul- 
tivation, and a well-populated district, — 
cypresses, mulberry -trees, algarrobas, 
oaks, palms, and every variety of tree, 
intermingled with, or divided by mea- 
dows kept green by channels of water, 
that looked like delicate veins of silver 
circulating fertility over the smiling 
land; while on the east the ocean spread 
beneath a plain of sapphire in magnitude 
of beauty.” 


The following extract must be our 
last. It contains pithy advice for a 
Segoe whether that painter be Eng- 
ish, Spanish, Flemish, or Italian :— 


“ «You have improved rapidly, sefior,’ 
said my master; ‘ you will soon be an 
excellent artist. I would fain give you 
a few infallible rules for success in art. 
Remember that the first object of a 
painter, like that of a player, is to please 
that he may live. Never suffer the desire 
of excellence to stifle the chance of profit; 
never paint nature as you see it in pure 
truth ; truth is prejudicial in the sight 
of the world of fashion; embellish na- 
ture; make ugliness comely; think only 
of effect; mend the features of your 
sitters; diminish splay feet, whiten red 
hands, correct a sinister squint; in all 
things follow the world, never attempt 
to lead; paint in the style of fashion’s 
favourites; draw females from tire-wo- 
men’s shapes rather than those of an- 
tiquity ; let your beauties be meretri- 
cious; make a boorish grandee look 
lordly, and stamp the face of folly with 
the expression of high intellect,—the 
fashionable style of portrait- painting 
being but the art of lying made visible, 
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In fancy or landscape you may be less 
particular; but beware of too great a 
fidelity in imitation; taking care that your 
work shall be understood as something 
to which the vulgarity of nature has not 
yet attained,—something that soars high, 
the poetry rather than the prose of the 
pencil. Let every scene blaze with 
colour. Your gipsies must be ladies and 
your ladies queens ; and be sure to mince 
up their feet & la Chinoise ; make kennel 
girls Hebes; and if the beggar’s gar- 
ments be ragged, take care they exhibit 
no trace of a stain: represent them fresh 
from the washer-women ; no intrusive 
dirt ; the world must not be shocked by 
objects of poverty, as they really exist ; 
touch low subjects up a little, therefore, 
after the imagination, accommodating 
them to what every-day minds best to- 
lerate: elevate even monarchs ; have no 
fixed principle in choosing fancy sub- 
jects, but observe what is the passion for 
the hour,—the times and rapt feelings 
of Raphael and Murillo have passed 
away. Is our holy church in danger,— 
take for your subject some martyr under. 
going torture ; or is the political horizon 
clouded,—select from the Old Testament 
some touching subject analogous to the 
crisis; it is wonderful what may be done 
in this way by metaphorical subjects : 
Spain made Israel, and our sacred king 
represented as David or Solomon. Is 
there a fire in the village or town,—touch 
it off directly ; an epidemic raging natu- 
rally points out the plague, with its ter. 
rible details, as a good speculation. Paint 
kings and princes, courtiers and para- 
sites,—the sale of such subjects is more 
certain still: a suicide, especially that of 
a couple of lovers, is an excellent sub- 
ject, when it becomes a matter of general 
conversation; but your own observation 
will be the best guide, as circumstances 
turn up, in operating in this essential 
matter, as it affects art. Never be 
ashamed to praise your own work, if 
others will not; by this means your pic- 
tures will be secure of some commendation, 
but while you do this, be careful never 
to praise the works of a contemporary.’”’ 


There are errors in this work, 
some of which must be laid to the 

rinter, but others of which are 
Mtr. Redding’s own. The word majo, 
for instance (which Mr. Redding in- 
variably spells mayo), is rendered as 
bully, whereas it means spruce, well- 
dressed dandy. Garrécha, a javelin, 
is also invariably written garroca, 
by Mr. Redding. It would be diffi- 
cult to find in the spot in which 
Mr. Redding gives Velasco a patty 
of besugos any thing of the sort, 
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The besugos, a sort of bream, are 
found at Suances, about a league 
from Santillana. The word Landil- 
leros, which is not Spanish, is used 
for bandoléro, a highwayman; and 
Mr. R. speaks of the aguardiente of 
Madrid as delicious, when every one 
who has made a sojourn in that 
capital knows there is not a drop of 
good brandy to be had for love or 
money. But these are venial faults. 

It es been objected to Mr. Red- 
ding by nearly all his critics, that in 
these volumes he has closely imitated 
Le Sage. We cannot, for the life of 
us, be induced to think so. Velasco 
is indeed a novel of adventure, and 
a picture of manners, and in so far 
it resembles Gil Blas as Macedon 
resembles Monmouth, because there 
is an M in both; but neither in 
structure, in style, in episode, in 
plot, is there the least resemblance. 
There is life, and movement, and 
colouring in Gil Blas, and there is 
life, and movement, and colouring in 
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Velasco; but this arises from the 
nature of the story rather than from 
any spirit of imitation, liberal or 
servile. The manner of Mr. Redding 
is occasionally hard, dry,and crabbed, 
but his style is withal clear, pure, 
and idiomatic, and modelled some- 
what upon the racy Saxon-English 
of De Foe. The manner of Le Sage 
is never either dry or hard, and there 
is in the structure of his phrases, as 
well as in the tone of his thought, a 
mode and a fashion eminently Gallic. 
Mr. Redding’s manner is not Gallic, 
but Saxon. Algo va de Pedro & 
Pedro. There is a difference, there- 
fore, between Peter and Peter —be- 
tween Alain René Gilblas Le Sage 
and Cyrus Velasco Rastro Redding. 
We always like to read an old novel 
of Le Sage’s, and we should have no 
objection, if Cyrus would again take 
pen in hand, to read a new one of 
the brave old veteran whose pages 
have beguiled the ides of this melan- 
choly March. 


FEMALE AUTHORSHIP. 


Ix a cheerful, pleasant apartment, 
overlooking a garden rich in summer 
beauty, sat two ladies engaged in a 
conversation, apparently very in- 
teresting to both. The one,—it was 
the lady of the house,—was young 
and fair; she wore her hair simply 
braided above her beautiful brow; 
her dark eyes now sparkled with in- 
telligence, now beamed with tender- 
ness, and the smile that played round 
her mouth was full of arch meaning. 
The second lady was many years 
older than her companion, and she 
bore even in her countenance traces 
of care,—long-past care perhaps, 
though it had left its token with her 
for ever. The two friends had much 
to say to each other, for they had 
been parted for years, and in the 
interval the younger a had passed 
from the gaiety of girlhood to the 
calmer happiness of married life, and 
in her new character of wife and 
mother, she was an object of deeper 
interest than ever to her old friend. 
Other changes had passed over her, 
but of them we will leave her to 


speak for herself. The other lady 


was less altered, for she had learned 
her lesson of life early, and since then 
her outward circumstances had of- 
fered little variety. Hers was a mind 
of a high order, and therefore it had 
advanced in knowledge and in wis- 
dom, but there were not, as in the 
case of her companion, new feelings 
developed, new affections awakened 
toexistence. Shewas still unmarried, 
and, as it seemed, perfectly satisfied 
with her lot. 

Mrs. Verner, for so the younger 
lady was called, had expatiated on the 
excellence of her husband and the 
sweetness of her children with a 
warmth of eloquence very delightful 
to her hearer. 

‘But there is another subject very 
interesting to me, which you have 
not yet mentioned, my dear Mrs. 
Verner,” said the elder lef, (whom 
we will call Miss Merton), when at 
length there was a pause in the 
conversation. “When we parted you 
were only becoming aware of the 
powers with which you were gifted, 
and now you are an authoress. 
Well I remember the strange new 
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delight you betrayed, and how you 
seemed to glory in the wealth of mind 
you had but then known yourself to 
possess! Have you found all the hap- 
piness you expected in your new 
occupation ?” 

“ All, and more than all,” replied 
Mrs. Verner. “The wild triumphant 
gladness of the time to which you 
have referred may have given 
place to calmer and humbler feelings, 
but I regret neither the time nor the 
labour I have bestowed in endeavour- 
ing to bring nearer to perfection the 
faculties wherewith God has endowed 
me.” 

“T rejoice to hear you speak thus, 
though I am not surprised,” said Miss 
Merton. “ And yet I have sometimes 
dreaded that, with your keen sensi- 
bilities and earnest feelings, there 
might be much to wound you in the 
path you have chosen.” 

“No, no, my dear friend,” replied 
Mrs. Verner, smiling, “my dis- 
tresses have been quite of a different 
kind, and in no way sentimental. I 
could be pathetic on the trials of a 
young author,—I mean an author in 
a small way, like myself, for instance, 
—who in innocency of heart and not 
without enthusiasm, follows litera- 
ture from pure affection.” 

“I should like to hear some of 
these distresses,” remarked Miss Mer- 
ton. 

“Alas! my trials began almost 
from the day in which a whisper 
arose that 1 wrote. I was very 
young, and, as you said justjnow, I 
gloried in my new discovery of 
powers which I flattered myself were 
not quite common. Strange to say, 
almost every body who spoke to me 
did write (especially in verse), had 
written, or could write if he chose it. 
The most dismal-looking woman I 
knew put on a bashful air, and told 
me ‘she too wrote, but it was in the 
comic style.’ Another person told 
me of a young lady who ‘ never gave 
away a pincushion without a copy of 
verses going with it!’ Conceive 
how humbled I felt, for it required 
something as large as an iceberg or a 
ship to inspire me.” 

“And this was your first trial?” 

“To be sure it was, and a severe 
trial too, for I began to think that my 
love of versifying was but a feeling 
common to the whole world, and that 
1 was very foolish to let it engross so 
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muchof my timeandthoughis. How- 

ever, somewhat crest-fallen, yet not 
altogether discouraged, I wrote on. 
Then the advice began. Oh! the 
advice,—the advice !—I do think that 
it is the worst trial of all.” 

“ But what sort of advice ?” 

“7 mean advice from people who 
understood nothing of the matter in 
question. My friends, in their atiec- 
tion and pride, shewed my composi- 
tions. Said one, ‘ There is too much 
sadness in them; let her write in a 
more livelystrain.’ Another, ‘Why 
does she not write sacred poetry ?’ 
To such people as these, the power of 
composing is no more than a power 
of stringing words together. ‘Tell 
them that you can write only accord- 
ing to the extent and nature of your 
talents, and they do not understand 
you, and what they cannot under- 
stand, of course they will not believe. 
Together with the advisers I would 
class the suggesters of subjects, who 
favour me with a fact or anecdote 
which, according to them, ‘ might, 
with my talent, be made into a beau- 
tiful poem:’ even as they would 
sketch a bunch of flowers to send to 
a manufacturer, thinking that with 
his experience he might make a beau- 
tiful shawl, taking their sketch as his 
model. Some would have me turn 
into rhyme the prose compositions of 
another person. In short, the advice 
and suggestions of this kind which I 
have received might fill a volume.” 

“ And you have never attended to 
either ?” said Miss Merton. 

“Never. I cannot accuse myself 
of that, at any rate. Now the very 
people to whom I allude are in many 
instances persons of good sense, and 
certainly prompted by the kindest 
feelings towards me, and yet in this 
instance they seem to me to display 
a strange want of judgment.” 

“T should think,” remarked Miss 
Merton, “that nothing could more 
effectually prevent your being in- 
spired by asubject than the having it 
suggested to you.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Verner ; 
“and not merely suggested, but adorn- 
ed perhaps with a few reflections 
which, it is thought, might be made 
beautiful in verse. Then there are 
advisers of another kind,—advisers 
whose views are bounded by calcula- 
tions of pecuniary advantage. ‘ Imitate 
Miss So-and-so,’ says one, ‘herspirited 
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songs sell well.’ ‘ You will not find 
your style of poetry popular,’ says 
another; ‘I recommend you to write 
in the style of such a person, whose 
works have paid well.’ Now if those 
rosy children you saw this morning 
were starving, it might be my duty, 
and certainly should be my endea- 
vour, to earn every farthing I could 
for them, even by becoming a mere 
imitator of others, but not being now 
obliged to act upon mercenary mo- 
tives, I certainly shall write in my 
own style.” 

“ You reminded me just now,” said 
Miss Merton, “of the story of a lady 
who, having invited Mathews, the 
comedian, to amuse a party, and find- 
ing to her disappointment that he 
talked only like other people, sent 
her little girl to him to say, ‘ Mamma 
says, if you please, sir, will you 
begin to be funny ?’” 

“T have often thought of it, assure 
you. Now our good friends would 
never think of telling Dr. Chalmers 
that he would do well to imitate the 
style of the Pickwick Papers, nor pro- 
bably would they tell Wordsworth 
that if he wrote in the style of Horace 
Smith, his works would be more 
generally read. They can feel that 
such advice would be useless, and 
that something more than disinclina- 
tion would prevent its being followed 
by these great geniuses. But they 
will not let us, little stars, possess our 
small talents in peace ; they will not 
let us ‘shine in our place, if shine 
we can; they will not understand 


that we cannot change the nature of 


our minds. Why must we try ‘to 
be funny,’ if Heaven has made us 
grave? Why will they not let us 


obey the impulses and promptings of 


our own hearts and minds, without 
fancying any advice of theirs can 
make gay what nature has made 
sad? It is strange,” she continued, 
after musing a few moments, “how 
entirely involuntary appear all the 
efforts of the imagination. Suddenly, 
perhaps, when awake at night, a 
scene, a story, will rise upon the 
mind, complete in all its parts, known 
and understood in a moment, and 
clothed ina freshness and beauty that, 
alas! are dimined, if not lost, in the 
after-effort to speak our vision in 
words.” 

“T should like to know,” observed 
Miss Merton, “what would be your 
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own advice to one in whom you dis- 
covereda talent for original writing ?” 

“T would say to such an one,” re- 
plied Mrs. Verner, “‘ Cultivate your 
mind and store it with information to 
the utmost of your power and op- 
portunity. Read much and carefully, 
but never with a view to imitation. 
Never write but from the spontaneous 
impulse of your own mind, un- 
shackled by recommendations and 
advice as to style or subject ; and be 
patient with critics, even the most 
unwise,’” 

“This last would appear a very 
necessary caution, to judge by all you 
have said of your trials,” observed 
Miss Merton, smiling. “ Remember- 
ing how warmly indignant you used 
to be at ignorant criticism of the 
authors you loved, I should hardly 
venture to be critical on your own 
works.” 

“Ah! you used to laugh at me, as 
my husband does now, for taking any 
impertinence offered to my favourite 
books quite as a personal affront,” 
said Mrs. Verner gaily. ‘“ However, 
with respect to myself, I do not mind 
even useless criticism. Of course a 
good deal is passed on my produc- 
tions,—it is so easy to be, if not a 
critic, at least a critichin, as Carlyle 
has it. One person reads a poem of 
mine, and says, with a peculiarly 
knowing look, ‘murmuring sound,’ 
—is not that too much like Milton? 


* Not distant far from thence a murmur- 
ing sound,’ 


Nay, I assure you I scarcely ex- 
aggerate—and doubtless from that 
day, my friend considers me a pla- 
giarist, and declares he has ‘ found me 
out.’ But they will not always give 
me crelit for borrowing my ideas 
from so high a source; sometimes it 
is a passage in Mr. Brown’s or Mrs. 
Tomkins’s last work, that some un- 
lucky expression of mine resembles, 
and which I am consequently thought 
to have borrowed, unconsciously, of 
course, as I am delicately told.” 
“Well, you have certainly made 
out a heavy list of trials,” said Miss 
Merton. “I hope it is ended?” 
“Oh dear no,” answered her friend ; 
“ but I will not distress you too long. 
I must tell you, though, that there is 
a kind of praise more grievous to 
endure than any criticism. There is 
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a certain condescending manner of 

ronouncing the words, ‘ very pretty,’ 
iard to be borne patiently ; and when 
one answers, ‘I am glad you like it,’ 
the rejoinder of, ‘But I really do 
think so,’ is still more afilicting. I 
recollect that once, a person, wish- 
ing to convey an indirect sarcasm, 
expressed his preference of the most 
puerile and insignificant of all my 
compositions.” 

“That was, indeed, a refinement of 
malice,” said Miss Merton. “But to 
be serious, tell me something of your 
literary friends; those who, as you 
have told me, have encouraged and 
cheered you on your way.” 

“Ah! that is quite a different 
thing. No dry sententious advice, 
such as I have described, ever comes 
from them. If they wish me to try 
something new, they put me in the 
way of thinking of it for myself; and 
when they think praise is deserved 
they give it freely and generously. 
It is from them that I have met with 
most encouragement and fewest sug- 
gestions.” 

“And you,” said Miss Merton, 
“are not one of those poetesses who 
repine at the comparative solitude of 
mind consequent on their peculiar 
talents?” 

“No, no! but then I am so happy 
at home,” said the young authoress. 
“Tt is true,” she added, smiling, “ that 
there are some whimsical inconsisten- 
cies in our lives, when we are mana- 
gers of a household as well as author- 
esses; and the sudden transitions 
from the ideal to the actual are often 
really comic. For instance, I am 
writing something very tragic. ‘ What 
can I do to save you?’ cries my hero. 
‘Would that the sacrifice of...’ 
‘Six pound of kitchen candles, 
ma'am,’ exclaims the cook, popping 
her head into the room. On another 
occasion, I am describing my heroine. 
‘She was tall yet delicately formed, 
fair as...’ ‘A quarter of pork, 
ma'am,’ says the undaunted .cook, 
‘a nice little quarter, very white and 
not too fat.’ Interruptions of this 
kind are of course very frequent in 
my small establishment.” 

“ Now, if you had numbered this 
among your trials, I should not have 
been surprised,” remarked Miss Mer- 
ton. “ But as to society, have you 
such as you can like about you here?” 
“I suppose society is much the 
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same in every country neighbour- 
hood,” replied Mrs. Verner. “It is 
only by a happy accident that I now 
and then meet a person of my own 
tastes and habits,—indeed I speak of 
them to none but my husband from 
year’s end to year’s end, generally. 
But there is abundant kindness 
among those who dwell about us, 
and with some of them, no lack of 
good sense and information. Few, 
I believe, are aware of the nature of 
my pursuits, for I am somewhat c*re- 
ful toconceal them. You know how 
much I always detested the idea of 
ever becoming the pet poet of a cote- 
rie. DidI ever tell you of my being 
once at a party in which I found my- 
self treated professionally? Never 
was any thing more ridiculous. The 
people of the house,—excellent people 
and old friends,—were whispering my 
praises, and asking this person and 
that person whether they had read 
my compositions. To crown all, I 
was specially introduced to a brother- 
poet (as I was told), a gentleman who 
sang his own verses to the amazing 
delight of a group of young ladies, 
who cried, ‘How exquisite! how 
touching!’ @ l’envie l'une de l'autre. 
Never have I felt more foolish or 
more provoked than I did on that 
happy occasion.” 

**T hope you do not dislike speak- 
ing of your pursuits,” said Miss Mer- 
ton. “If so, you have allowed me to 
tax your good nature cruelly.” 

“ Believe me,” answered Mrs. Ver- 
ner, “ I am delighted to talk to you 
of any thing that interests you in 
the least. I avoid the subject in ge- 
neral, because I do not wish to be 
flattered, or criticised, to my face. 
Besides, I assure you, it is thought 
a very trifling talent,—that of put- 
ting into words such ideas as all peo- 
ple, or almost all, flatter themselves 
they possess. Many a one quotes 
Wordsworth touching ‘ voiceless 

ts,’ and looks unutterable things, 
ie me convinced, of course, that 
if the language of verse, ‘ that lowest 
attribute of poetry,’ were but given, 
all I could do would speedily be 
surpassed.” 

“T must confess,” observed Miss 
Merton, “ that you have given me 
a new view of the trials of an au- 
thoress. We are accustomed to hear 
much of the unhappiness of literary 
women in their domestic life ; of the 
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want of sympathetic taste in their 
husbands, if husbands they have; 
too often, alas! of their own errors. 
Pathetic lamentations, too, have we 
heard, touching the envy and jea- 
lousy of their less gifted sisters, the 
malice and cold-heartedness of the 
world, till we have almost been per- 
suaded that the pursuit of literature, 
in the case of a woman, was incom- 
patible with the possession of hap- 
piness.” 

“ Ah! speak gently and think ten- 
derly of those whose sorrowful words 
might have led you to such a con- 
clusion,” replied Mrs. Verner, with 
much feeling. “They may have 
been tried and found wanting, they 
may have erred grievously, yet 
look on them with an eye of pity, 
for in their earnest minds and pas- 
sionate hearts lies hidden a fearful 
capacity for suffering. Think how 
little modern education, as it is called, 
does to prepare natures like theirs 
for the trials and temptations of life. 
Think of the dullness, the insipidity 
of society in general, the flat com- 
monplacedness of ordinary conversa- 
tion; and remembering all these 
things, judge not harshly of those 
ardent spirits which have failed in 
a contest with influences so uncon- 
genial.” 

“ Much has been said, and well 
said, of late, in various quarters,” re- 
marked Miss Merton, “ on the sub- 
ject of female education. I suppose 
that you are no great admirer of the 
system generally pursued ?” 

“Indeed I am not,” answered the 
younger lady; “and surely if we 
are to judge of things by their fruits, 
I have some reason for my dislike. 
Do you know I could sometimes 
think that youth, such as we can 
conceive it,—youth in its loveliness, 
and freshness, and ardour, was but a 
dream of the imagination. Youth 
without enthusiasm seems to me a 
melancholy sight; and yet, among 
the young of my own sex, with 
whom I associate, and on whom I 
look with interest, it is very seldom 
that I see a spark of enthusiasm. 
The cheek does not flush, the eye 
does not burn, in the presence of 
things beautiful and exalted. When 
I think of my own girls, now in the 
freshness of heart and spirit that 
belongs to childhood, I could wish 
they might remain children for eyer, 
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rather than become the dull, emotion- 
less beings I meet every where, under 
the denomination of young ladies. 
But we are wandering from our sub- 
ject. We were speaking of literary 
women,—of women of genius.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Merton, “ of 
their trials; and surely, among these 
we may class the isolation of their 
state when they enter upon the stage 
of life.” 

“ T agree with you entirely,” an- 
swered Mrs. Verner ; “ and remem- 
ber, that though the process of ‘being 
educated’ has not had power to stifle 
their keen susceptibility, or tame the 
ardour of their spirits, yet as little 
has it taught them self-dependence, 
—as little—speaking generally of 
course,—has it furnished them with 
that wealth of mind or steadiness of 
purpose which, in the absence of 
support from without, might yet 
enable them to feel contented with 
the loneliness of their lot, in spite of 
the longing for sympathy that be- 
longs to their wudualy nature. And 
a being like this, a young creature 
tremblingly alive to the influences 
of this beautiful world, tremblingly 
conscious that but a thin veil sepa- 
rates this actual daily life from the 
world of spirits; a being, with whom 
the sense of immortality is as an 
actual presence lingering ‘ about her 
bed, and about her path,’ and whose 
heart is stirred, as it were, by breath- 
ings of the air of Paradise,—yes, a 
being such as this finds herself un- 
guided and alone in the midst ofa 
society of her own sex, whose talk 
is of Berlin wool, bonnets, and balls, 
and whose life is worthy of their 
conversation. You smile, but you 
know there is much truth in what 
Isay. The inanity and frivolity of 
which I speak are, I believe, the re- 
sults of a false system of education, 
which sacrifices real good for the sake 
of display, and produces in the end a 
dismal monotony of mediocrity. 

“ Among women of superior 
powers, some are happy enough to 
be taught from their earliest years 
that it is on no earthly arm that they 
should lean for support, and to no 
earthly sympathy that they should 
look for comfort, in the troubles 
which time must bring to them. 
Over their restless hearts, the peace 
which is of God has breathed its 
holy calm; and for them the beauty 
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of the unseen world pierces the 
earth-born clouds of doubt and of 
sorrow, which hide it from duller 
eyes. Some, too, dwell in the ight 
of love; their daily cares endeared 
to their hearts by the holiest affec- 
tions. 

“ Blessed, indeed, are such as these! 
But for those poor suffering ones, 
who wander in the thorny paths of 
life, pining for happiness, and going 
astray after its very shadow,—let us 
think of them tenderly, and grieve 
for their errors, yet forbear to 
blame !” 

The young authoress spoke with 
emotion, for the subject was one on 
which she evidently felt deeply. A 
moment afterwards, smiling at the 
enthusiasm she had betrayed, she 
added, “ We have fallen upon a sor- 
rowful theme, though our conversa- 
tion began gaily. But whenever my 
mind dwells on the lone position 
which a woman of genius occupies, 
and on the earnestness and sensitive- 
ness of feeling which must accom- 
pany her superior intellectual gifts, 
—remembering how much her heart 
craves, and how little the world has 
to give,—I cannot but tremble for 
her. You alluded to the envy and 
jealousy women of inferior abilities 
might feel towards a gifted sister. 
I believe a beautiful sister has more 
to dread on this score than the most 
talented.” 

“Do you speak from experience 
in both characters ?” asked Miss Mer- 
ton, smiling. 

“T answer no malicious insinua- 
tions,” said Mrs. Verner, gaily. “If 
I told you all that the experience of 
my own heart and mind had taught 
me, I might reveal strange things. 
Who knows that I have not person- 
ally felt the dangerous power of the 
‘voice of the charmer,’—the voice of 
sympathy, or what seemed such,— 
pleading in delicious music amidst 
the wearisome monotony of common 
conversation? Who knows that I 
may not have turned from the vapid 
duiness of every-day life to the ex- 
citement of associating with what we 
poets call a‘ kindred spirit?’ The 
heart is so credulous, so enterprising 
in pursuit of happiness !” 

“Do you ask who knows if these 
things have been so with you ?” said 
Miss Merton. “ I hope with all my 
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heart that Mr. Verner knows they 
have not.” 

“ Well, I hope he does,” rejoined 
the authoress, laughing ; “at least, it 
is as well he should believe that he 
does. But, in sober seriousness, you 
may depend upon it that the same- 
ness of ordinary existence is a trial 
to the unquiet spirit of a woman of 
genius. Even negative happiness is 
not enough. There is a longing, not 
merely to exist, but to live, to expe- 
rience all varieties of feeling, for 
even with painful emotions there is 
blended something that is not pain; 
we feel that, through our suffering, 
the soul has gained, even at the ex- 
pense of the heart. Strange law of 
our mysterious being, that wisdom 
must be earned through suffering !” 

“ Where, then, is such a being to 
turn for happiness ?” 

“To Him who looks with pity on 
the weaknesses of humanity. Reli- 
gion alone can control and guide the 
wild impulses of a nature so aspiring, 
yet so weak, so eagerly thirsting for 
good, yet so prone to be dazzled by 
evil. But our conversation has again 
deepened into seriousness. You must 
forgive me, for I have thought much 
on these matters. When I was 
younger, and less experienced, [ 
‘walked the world’ less calmly than 
I do now, for there seemed a strange 
contrast between the agitated rest- 
lessness of my own heart, and the 
calm, cold surface of society ; between 
the earnestness of purpose with which 
I desired to do my part in life, and 
the quiet apathy that seemed to be- 
long to those around me. For awhile 
I was bewildered. I asked if I were 
indeed dwelling among beings con~- 
scious that their spirits were immor- 
tal, and that this world was a place 
of trial? The dreams of my child- 
hood fell from me, and I saw the 
world in its bare reality. I looked 
deeper, and saw the weakness of my 
idol, genius. By degrees I trust I 
acquired content, and something of 
true wisdom, but not till after man 
struggles. It is sad to see wealth 
of mind wasted, and wealth of heart 
lavished in vain, and yet we have 
seen these things.” 

* Often, too often,” said Miss Mer- 
ton. “ The isolated position you de~ 
scribe must indeed be full of peril. 
And you think education might do 
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much to prepare those gifted ones 
for their peculiar trials? Yet you 
would not have all women educated 
as if they were women of genius, and 
who is to decide fitly on the plan to 
be pursued? For, if every man is 
not a hero to his valet-de-chambre, 
most children appear to their parents 
singularly gifted.” 

*“ Of course,—like all mothers, I 
suppose,” replied Mrs. Verner. “ I 
have my own theories of education, 
and one of these days we will talk 
them over together, Our great aim, 
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it seems to me, should be, to put 
young people in the way of educating 
themselves; for, until they feel the 
necessity for self-culture, we can do 
little for them. But we are inter- 
rupted in good time,” she continued, 
as her laughing children bounded 
into the room, followed by her hus- 
band ; and the grave discussion gave 
way to lighter sallies, in which, if 
there was little wit, there was no 
lack of good-humour, or of the spirit 
of love which bound together the 
members of that happy household. 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS, 


No. IX, 


FARL GREY AND LORD MORPETH. 


I.—-EARL GREY. 


Tur Whigs recognise the principle 
of an hereditary succession even in 
party leadership: an office under 
government and ultimately a seat in 
the cabinet, with occasionally an ad- 
vance in the rage, are as certainly 
secured by a kind of law of entail to 
at ideedlllenthetemabiedtien- 
tion to politics, as is his paternal estate. 
Public heneuse and power, under the 
favouring forms of the constitution, 
have become, to a few families, almost 
a private property. We do not say 
that they inherit these things with- 
out deserving them ; far from it: the 
sons of the great Whig families have 
often developed into statesmen, be- 
coming by the force of their talents 
entitled to fresh honours; and in 
their turn founding new familics, all 
with the like claims on their party. 
But they certainly have had a pre- 
ference in the first start into life 
which has not been enjoyed by com- 
moners generally, nor even by the 
scions of other noble families pro- 
fessing, perhaps, liberal politics, but 
not being within the charmed circle. 
An exclusiveness in the distribution 
of offices, and the initiation into the 
service of the state, has characterised 
the Whig party since it first became 
possessed of power under the consti- 


tutional form of government; nor, 
until the bold offer of Lord John 
Russell to Mr. Cobden, of an office 
under government, when that noble 
lord was forming an administration 
on the resignation of Sir Robert Peel, 
before introducing his free-trade plan, 
has there been any material symptom 
of a relaxation of that rigid rule of 
almost family preference. Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s elevation to the cabinet is a 
brilliant exception; but the ground 
of his promotion has been, as we 
have shewn, exceptional also. 

On the other hand it is a singular 
fact, that the party in the state whose 
principles are generally declared to 
be as exclusive as those of the Whigs 
are asserted to be liberal; a party 
which numbers in its ranks more of 
the aristocracy of the country, and a 
less proportion of the commercial and 
the democratic interests; has always 
been remarkable for throwing open 
its arms to talent wherever it was to 
be found, and for bestowing the most 
valuable offices in the state upon dis- 
tinguished persons, more on account 
of their intellectual merit than of 
their noble blood. 

Earl Grey and Lord Viscount 
Morpeth, the eldest son of the Earl 
of Carlisle, are, at the present time, 
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next to Lord John Russell, the two 
most prominent inheritors of the po- 
litical heirloom of Whig influence. 
The career of each has in several re- 
spects run parallel to that of the 
other: their claims on their party 
are as nearly as possible equal: their 
talents, allowing for certain differ- 
ences of character, about which more 
hereafter, are as nearly as possible 
equal also: their public services, al- 
though in different spheres of action, 
have borne the same proportion: 
they were born in the same year: 
they entered parliament in the same 
year, each for a nomination borough, 
and, within a very few months of 
each other, they severally secured 
the representation of a great county : 
each has shewn a marked indepen- 
dence of individual character, while 
in the main paying due homage to 
the claims of party; each has earned 
a reputation, both for oratorical skill 
and official capability, in the House 
of Commons; so that they are quali- 
fied, not by their hereditary rank 
merely, but also by their talents and 
standing, to take a leading part in 
the House of Peers. In fact, these 
two noblemen present themselves in 
marked and almost natural contrast. 

The practice of sending the eldest 
sons of peers, who hold by courtesy 
titles of nobility, into the House of 
Commons as representatives of the 
people, is one of the most singular of 
those compromises which are the very 
essence of political and social life in 
England. Of the advantage derived 
by the public from this arrangement 
there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
A senate composed of men inexpe- 
rienced in public affairs, from their 
very station comparatively ignorant 
of public wants, and who would legis- 
late more by their will than their 
reason, without being subjected to re- 
straint or responsibility,—such a body 
of petring dictators would be al- 
most as dangerous as a purely de- 
mocratic assembly. Their laws would 
have no moral sanction. However the 
constitution might assert or strive to 
enforce their claim to hereditary wis- 
dom, certain it is that the merest 
crudities of a purely popular repre- 
sentative would find more willing 
support from the people than the 
most elaborate productions of such 
king-made oracles. But when they 
have previously served and under- 
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gone training in the House of Com- 
mons, they have secured a personal as 
well as a ee claim on the respect of 
thenation. They are then recognised 
by their deeds, not by their titles 
only. The history of the chief party 
contests of their time is a record of 
their speeches and votes: they are 
identified in the minds of the people, 
of whatever classes,— ‘Tory, Whig, 
or Radical, it is all the same—with 
the triumph of some favourite prin- 
ciple; or it may be only with its de- 
feats, yet defeats which are not the 
less cherished, for they are looked 
upon as the precursors of future vic- 
tories. Long before the time comes 
at which in the order of nature they 
are elevated to the peerage, their in- 
tellectual and political standing be- 
comes ascertained, and they take a 
position at once. Their claim comes 
backed by the suffrage of the public ; 
and it is yielded to at once. The 
most active among the peers, those 
most entitled by rank and experience 
in the Upper House to hold perma- 
nently the lead on either side, at once 
give way when one of these chosen 
men of the House of Commons comes 
up with his certificate of superiority. 

Besides the education in practical 
statesmanship which young noble- 
men so situated receive during a few 
years’ campaigning in the House of 
Commons, a moral influence is exer- 
cised over them which is also of the 
highest advantage to the nation. 
They learn both by precept and ex- 
ample the value of public opinion, 
that indefinite but omnipotent and 
omnipresent agent in the political 
affairs of free countries. Few greater 
calamities can befall a nation than a 
necessary separation and antagonism, 
both of feeling and of interest, be- 
tween the privileged and the unpri- 
vileged classes. If a nobility so 
situated be high-spirited, powerful, 
and deeply imbued with a sense of 
hereditary right, they will restlessly 
strive at an oligarchical tyranny. 
Revolution, in states so situated, is 
always more than a possibility, and 
democracy lours in the distance. On 
the other hand, if this privileged and 
isolated nobility be not animated by 
the higher range ofambitious motives, 
they will, from combining too much 
leisure with too much wealth, be- 
come depraved in their moral habits, 
spreading the poison of a vicious ex- 
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ample through the whole social sys- 
tem. Of each evil, history, past and 
present, affords too many fatal in- 
stances. There must be a safety- 
valve for the passions, whether “« 
tical or personal. In our system it 
is provided. The young noble, by 
the law and the constitution a com- 
moner, can only obtain his right to 
sit and speak in the representative 
assembly by an appeal, more or less 
real and sincere, to the free suffrages 
of the people. Coriolanus must sue 
for votes in the market-place, or 
his ambition will chafe, and his ta- 
lents rust, while meaner men sway. 
Therefore (the simile is rude) his 
nose must come to the grindstone. 
Once in parliament, emulation quells 
the baser passions in the soul, and 
the whole of the intellectual and 
moral powers of the young aristocrat, 
according to his degree of talent and 
intelligence, are devoted to the one 
great object —distinction. That dis- 
tinction can only be obtained by 
commanding public opinion; first, 
that of the House, then that of the 
country at large. Fortunately the 
steady character and practical genius 
of the British people render appeals 
to political passions comparatively 
useless. In the House they are a 
sham—oratorical flourishes, pretences 
to turn a period, laughed at for what 
they mean, admired for how they are 
expressed. In the country, they 
evaporate with the excitement of the 
election ; disappear, like the fleeting 
glories of the travelling theatre, with 
the removal of the last plank of the 
hustings. It is turn-and-turn with 
such people: I am beaten to-day ; it 
will be yours to-morrow: so they 
laugh at each other, for the defeat 
that has been or is to be. Something 
real is wanted, then, to give the 
young peer in masquerade influence 
in this the largest, greatest, highest 
permanent assembly of his fellow- 
men that is in the country. He must 
be well read in the laws of the past 
and the facts of the present. He 
must not only be more philosophical 
than the lawyers, but also more prac- 
tical than the practical men, or neither 
will submit to be led by him. He 
finds, too, that here, where all men 
are equal, certain principles of free- 
dom are held in common. His mind 
becomes imbued with them. If he 
began in play, he ends in earnest. 
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Men fresh from the factory or the 
desk are, he finds, as well versed in 
affairs as he: nay, some of them al- 
most equal him in his school learn- 
ing and his oratory. There is no 
atent, no privilege, in talent. If 
is would be a great man, he must 
work, too,—work with the head and 
heart. He, too, competes in the 
noble strife, tasks his intellect, trains 
his powers, to rise to the height of 
statesmanship and eloquence — to 
make his personal warrant his social 
superiority. His heart, too, warms 
in the contest ; insensibly he becomes 
more national, less exclusive. Nay, 
by the time he enters the exclusive 
walls, the privileged assembly, he 
almost wishes he could dispense with 
his rights. Acted upon thus by 
ublic feeling in the Lower House, 
he reacts upon it. By his example 
of liberalism (not political but social) 
he makes them love the aristocratic. 
And how can democracy shew itself 
where the future nobles of the land 
are to be found stretching the most 
free of all free constitutions almost 
to its extreme point of tension ? 

But, if the country gains by this 
system of political training, it is at- 
tended with some disadvantages to 
the individual statesman or orator 
who is thus removed to the Upper 
Ilouse. Men who have made a great 
figure in the House of Commons 
often fail in the House of Lords. 
The habits, the tone of thinking, the 
style of eloquence, that are adapted 
to the one do not suit the other. 
What wonder, if a man, who has 
laboriously trained himself up to one 
standard, should be at fault when 
suddenly required to adapt himself 
to another quite different? Lord 
Brougham has in this respect suc- 
ceeded admirably in effecting the 
transformation from the commoner 
into the peer. At first, he was not 
sufficiently aware of this necessity of 
his new position, and some very 
strange scenes occurred; but now he 
is quite another man. It is not every 
one, however, that has the same 
plasticity of mind: and hence that 
very usual question, when a popular 
leader becomes elevated to the peer- 
age, “ How will he do in the Lords?” 

Earl Grey has of late been very 
often made the subject of this ques- 
tion; partly because, by the death of 
his celebrated parent, he has been so 
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recently raised to the Upper House, 
and partly because it is generally 
understood that an attempt will be 
made to elevate him to the position 
of leader of the Whigs in the House 
of Peers, on the Marquis of Lans- 
downe hereafter resigning in his fa- 
vour that sometimes most arduous 
post. There is reason to believe, 
also, that Earl Grey conceives him- 
self to be, as a debater, a match for 
Lord Stanley,—in short, a sort of 
natural antagonist (of course, in a 
parliamentary sense) of that distin- 
guished speaker ; so that when causes 
now existing shall have ceased to 
operate, and when Lord Stanley shall 
have assumed that position in the 
House of Lords which, in a reor- 
ganisation of parties, will become at 
once a right and a sphere of duty, 
Earl Grey will be enabled to stand 
up as the assertor of principles ma- 
terially differing from those which 
Lord Stanley is known to entertain, 
and thus once more realise those old 
ideas of party opposition which re- 
cent events have so much tended to 
postpone, if not to neutralise. If 
these assumptions be true, if Lord 
Lansdowne be really disposed to yield 
to Earl Grey the management of 
what is certainly at the present time 
the most compactly organised party 
in the country, it is a step peculiarly 
interesting to the people of England, 
from the great influence which the 
acknowledged head of a party, what- 
ever may or may not be his talents, 
has upon the course of legislation. 
It becomes important to inquire, 
Whether the probable elevation of 
Earl Grey to this high-priesthood of 
Whig principles be justifiable or de- 
sirable on the score of his possession 
of commanding talents, or superior 
political wisdom, or whether it is 
only a new instance of that here- 
ditary succession of the Whig families 
to power and honours, the prevalence 
of which has already been noticed ? 
There is one other ground on 
which the promotion of Lord Grey 
might be justified, that there is no 
Whig in the Upper House with so 
many claims. Mere rank alone, 
without oratorical powers, or some 
commanding qualities to which de- 
ference would instinctively be yielded, 
will not in these days justify a man’s 
being placed at the head of a party. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne’s claims 
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are not founded on his rank alone. 
Although his stilted and somewhat 
pompous style of oratory is now 
rather out of date, yet there was a 
period when he was looked upon as 
one of the foremost men of his time. 
If he has scarcely fulfilled that pro- 
mise of future excellence which led 
his contemporaries to compare Lord 
Henry Petty with William Pitt, still 
his past successes are not forgotten ; 
and he has also that kind of personal 
weight, derived from his age and 
political experience, which inspires 
respect among those who have grown 
up around him, and who have for so 
7 years stood towards him almost 
in the relation of pupils. Setting 
him for the moment on one side, who 
is there to take his place? Lord 
Melbourne, of course, must be looked 
upon as having virtually given up 
the contest; his name is only asso- 
ciated with an administration whose 
political history was, in spite of some 
good intentions, little more than a 
series of defeats. The Marquis of 
Clanricarde, though at times he dis- 
plays great vigour and considerable 
tact, fails to mspire that personal 
respect which is necessary in a leader. 
Lord Normanby, although he has 
filled high official posts, has no weight 
in the House of Peers. The Earl of 
Clarendon is in every way superior, 
as a thinker and as a debater; there 
is the stamp of sterling talent in all 
he says and does. But he is to all 
appearance either an indolent or an 
unambitious man, or his ambition is 
confined in its objects; he has done 
too much to be altogether passed 
over, yet not enough to secure our 
admiration, and induce us to fix on 
him as even a probable person to be 
the future head of his party. With 
these names, we have exhausted the 
list of Whig leaders in the House of 
Peers, who in any degree are pro- 
minent for their talents. The ora- 
torical strength of the Whigs lies in 
the House of Commons; nor is it 
likely that those who there exercise 
so much influence over the public 
mind, would be in any hurry to leave 
it. Lord Morpeth will, in the course 
of things, be obliged to do so; but 
wherever there is a choice, it is not 
probable that it will lie in the di- 
rection of what a popular phrase 
terms being “ pitchforked.” If, then, 
Earl Grey’s personal ambition being 
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seconded by the suffrages of his own 
party, he shall aim to take and (what 
would be more difficult) to keep the 
lead of the Whigs in the House 
of Lords, it is obvious that the diffi- 
culties of his task will be very much 
diminished by the comparative me- 
diocrity of those with whom he will 
be placed in immediate competition. 
With the political mantle of his 
father, the present Earl Grey would 
by no means inherit his responsibili- 
ties. ‘The conditions of eminence are 
not what they were twenty or thirty 
years ago. Then, to be a party leader 
—of the chosen few, at least, whom 
history deigns to notice—implied the 
possession of an absolute mastery 
over the elements of political war- 
fare. Ile to whom his compeers 
yielded precedence was distinguish- 
able from them not merely by his 
talent, but also by the degree of his 
talent. ‘There was in him a marked 
individuality of character ; his intel- 
lect was of such towering proportions, 
that like the stature of a giant it was 
confessed at once; and all men gave 
way, by an instinct of deference, to 
one in whom they recognised a supe- 
rior. He had not to work his way 
to the command by slow and labor- 
ious efforts and shifting tactics, car- 
rying with him the traces and the 
disgraces of many defeats, of man 
yieldings, of many compromises, nih 
as men must suffer who seek to attain 
the height by the tortuous path. 
Ile took the initiative in government, 
stamped the impress of his mind upon 
that of his countrymen. He laid 
down principles—principles which, if 
they were not the creation of his 
own mind, were at least taken at 
first-hand from the well - stored 
armoury of the constitution; and 
never ceased his efforts, or swerved 
from the course he had marked out, 
till he had brought his fellow-sub- 
jects either to acknowledge them as 
true, or, at all events, to array them- 
selves against him, and trust the 
issue to a combat in which he was 
himself at the head of his own follow- 
ing, and where he also secured the 
glory of the victory. Then, the po- 
litical history of an age was written 
in the movements of parliamentary 
leaders: oftice gave power, and the 
real head of a party was at once the 
medium of its principles, the source 
of its arguments, and the regulator 
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of all its minutest movements. There 
was dignity in his high station. 

Statesmen then were the pupils of 
statesmen till they attained thetr full 
vigour, till they were politically of 
age, and fit to begin the world for 
themselves. ‘They had not yet be- 
come the full-grown puppets of agi- 
tators out of doors—the glittering 
tools of more hard-handed and deter- 
mined men than themselves. Things, 
and, to say truth, men also, have 
vastly changed since then. <A party 
leader is now an anomaly; the 
very name itself a perversion 
of language. ‘The initiative in 
legislation is assumed, not in the 
cabinet, but in the market-place, or 
at the hustings. The loudest voice, 
the longest purse, the most self- 
denying demagoguism, the most cau- 
tious audacity, the most calculating 
treason,—these are now the quali- 
fications for that mastership of the 
nation, which used till recent times 
to be the certain property of those 
men alone who possessed the loftiest 
intellect, the most far-seeing views, 
the most prominent integrity of cha- 
racter, the most determined spirit in 
asserting and maintaining the prin- 
ciples in the truth of which they be- 
lieved, the most commanding or the 
most persuasive oratory ; who rallied 
round them the sympathies of their 
politically-hereditary followers, and 
were elevated to power alike by the 
affection of the people and the con- 
fidence of the crown. Whatever 
their politics, they were to be de- 
pended upon as men; if they could 
not be relied on and followed for 
their wisdom, their consistency could 
be calculated on, and their principles 
counteracted. 

But it is the perverse practice of 
party leaders in the present day— 
forced on them, perhaps, by an un- 
happy necessity of carrying measures 
by new uses of constitutional powers 
—to abandon the highest privileges of 
the statesman, to destroy the noble 
and exalted ideal which history leaves 
us, and of which even memory recalls 
living examples. And this is as 
true (though, perhaps, in a modified 
degree) of the Whig as of the Con- 
servative leaders,—of the Lord Mel- 
bournes and the Lord John Russells, 
as of the Sir Robert Peels and the 
Lord Lyndhursts. ‘They lead but to 
mislead. Their principle of political 
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action—the recognition of the pres- 
sure from without—perils the credit 
of either their understanding or their 
character. Each great era of their 
—— life is divided by an abrupt 
ine of demarcation. Up toa certain 
day, they oppose with an hypocritical 
earnestness, or, according to their in- 
tellectual and moral idiosyncracy, 
they attack with a bold (almost a 
virulent) fierceness, certain principles 
and opinions which are before the 
public, whether in or out of parlia- 
ment. In the mildest instances, they 
offer to them an obstinate obstruction. 
But from that particular day they 
become altered men. With an ear- 
nestness which we are justified in 
supposing to be equally hypocritical, 
as being so sudden, they advocate 
the principles they before opposed, 
while all their virulence and fierce- 
ness are reserved for those they have 
abandoned. In the milder instances, 
they yicld with an alarming but a 
contemptible alacrity. ‘To illustrate 
the relative position of statesmen of 
the old order and of the new, one 
has but to compare the course of the 
late Earl Grey as to the question of 
parliamentary reform, with that of 
Sir Robert Peel as to Roman Catholic 
emancipation and repeal of the Corn- 
laws. Putting all party feeling on 
one side, this question is far too im- 
portant to the well-being of the 
country to be much longer disre- 
garded. The prive of public men 
alone, if political morality has ceased 
to influence them, must bring about 
a change. 

Earl Grey's prospects as a politi- 
cian, and still more if he should be 
the leader of the Whigs in the House 
of Lords, will, however, be materially 
advanced by this lowering of the 
standard of parliamentary and _poli- 
tical greatness. Compared with the 
giants who have passed away, he is a 
dwarf in parliamentary ability ; but 
among the shifting shadows who 
play before us in the little sphere 
marked out of a blank future by the 
magic-lantern of a Cobden or an 
O'Connell, he assumes something like 
body and consistency. Nay, he has 
some qualities of mind which, if not 
exactly amiable and admirable in 
themselves, at least spring from a 
moral integrity which will not yield 
to external influences, and, therefore, 
indicate his possession of that firmness 
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and frankness of character, which 
one would desire in either an enemy 
or a friend. On one ground the 
public may always feel perfectly safe 
However unpo- 
pular his opinions may be, either 
with his own party or with the great 
bulk of the nation, he always fear- 
lessly avows them; so that, as far as 
public discussion goes (we speaknot of 
cabinet squabbles), you always know 
the man with whom you have to 
deal. He will not shirk an avowal 
to-day when it might damage him, 
to make it openly to-morrow when 
it will be profitable. So much for 
the morality of his political character ; 
his discretion is another affair. Per- 
haps his frankness may sometimes be 
too self-seeking, bordering on the 
reckless. 

Earl Grey has been denounced as 
“ crotchetty,” because, on one or two 
occasions, he has taken a course or 
held an opinion adverse to that of his 
colleagues. That on such occasions 
he has sealed his verbal dissent by a 
resignation of his office, has afforded 
one guarantee of his sincerity. It 
may fairly be assumed, that a re- 
sistance or an independence which 
terminates in a self-chosen political 
martyrdom (for such is the loss of 
office to young ambition), is not mere 
intractability or restiveness, but that 
it springs from some more deeply- 
rooted sentiment. At all events, it 
augurs political disinterestedness, and 
contrasts favourably with the conduct 
of those who wheel round suddenly at 
the word of command, voting to-da 
against the creed of yesterday, with 
a callous indifference or an audacious 
infidelity. We rather dwell upon 
this virtue of Earl Grey, because he 
is in want of a good word; in the 
pose of his political attractions 
1e needs every favourable construc- 
tion that can with any degree of de- 
cency be extended to him. In the 
cases just referred to, he was charged 
with vanity and arrogance. As being 
comparatively an official subordinate, 
it was said that he thought too much 
of himself,—as though statesmen or 
public servants of the second or third 
degree were not entitled even to lay 
claim to a conscience, much less to 
indulge in the moral luxury of a life 
of hypocrisy. But circumstances 
alter cases. Earl Grey, as Lord 
Howick, in the House of Commons, 
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never seemed to look on himself as‘a 
subordinate, except as some young 
prince of the blood might play the 
ensign or the midshipman. From 
the first, he has appeared to have his 
eye steadily fixed on some position 
to which he aspired, and to have 
trusted to his rank, the gratitude of 
party, and the force of his own in- 
tellectual energies, as the means of 
securing it. He scorned to be an 
apprentice, but rather regarded him- 
self as one of the master’s family, 
ready to be taken into the firm when 
his time came. Whether this spirit 
of independence was only arrogance, 
or whether it was a self-reliance, 
premature only in the occasion of its 
exhibition, can only be decided by 
the future conduct of Earl Grey, 
when his responsibilities shall have 
been increased, and criticism will be 
guided, not by the little jealousies of 
party, but by the observation and 
the good sense of the public. 

Earl Grey can never take the 
highest rank as an orator. An effec- 
tive speaker, and a ready, practised 
debater, he already is; but he wants 
those personal attributes which are 
so essential in completing the full 
charm of eloquence, that there is 
scarcely an instance on record of a 
mun becoming a first-rate orator 
without them. Yet it would not 
seem that there is any necessary con- 
nexion between the personal pecu- 
liarities, whether favourable or un- 
favourable, of a speaker, and the 
intellect, the imagination, or the pas- 
sions of his audience. One would sup- 
pose that mind would address itself 
at once to mind, that the kindred spirit 
would communicate with no direct 
dependence on the physical medium. 
Indeed there is not any positive 
proof on record that physical defects, 
whether of voice, of person, or of 
aspect, have neutralised the effect of 
eloquence when the spirit that kindles 
it was really within a man — deep- 
seated in the soul. ‘The intellectual 
pride of man would rather favour 
the opposite view, seeking to esta- 
blish the dominant power of the intel- 
lect, and making the body a merely se- 
condary and subservient vehicle. But 
the fact is, that you seldom see a man 
even aspiring to eminence asaspeaker, 
much less succeeding, unless he has 
been in some degree befriended by 
Nature, either in the gift of an har- 
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monious or sonorous voice, or an 
imposing, or at least not unattractive 
countenance, and a tolerably well- 
formed person. It may be that an 
instinct guides such men to their 
more natural vocation, or that the 
predilection created by their personal 
advantages in a first attempt nerves 
them to others, and so on till they 
attain to that degree of excellence 
which would enable them to charm, 
even were they suddenly deprived 
of those advantages. In the case of 
Earl Grey, the want of a prepossess- 
ing exterior, and of a flexible har- 
monious voice, very materially de- 
tracts from his effectiveness as a 
speaker, and precludes the hope of his 
attaining the first rank among con- 
temporary orators, however great 
may be his intellectual superiority 
over many of them. All references 
to personal defects are invidious, and 
should certainly be as brief as pos- 
sible. They might, in this case, be 
passed over almost entirely, but that 
it is desirable to correct one impres- 
sion which party feeling has circu- 
lated in the public mind,—that Lord 
Grey is an ill-tempered man. That 
he looks morose, even at times ill- 
tempered, cannot be denied; but the 
tone and temper of his speeches, and 
his general conduct as a member of 
parliament, belie the assumption 
that this expression is any thing 
else than a settled form taken 
by his features, not from mental, 
but from purely physical causes. 
We think we could point to one or 
two nobie lords, and more than one 
or two honourable gentlemen, who 
are infinitely more irritable, morose, 
jaundiced with apparent disappoint- 
ment, than Earl Grey, only that 
Nature has given them a mask to 
conceal their thoughts, more perfect 
in its proportions and more deceitful 
in its expression. 

But in spite of the load of adverse 
circumstances against which Earl 
7 has to bear up,—notwithstand- 
ing his harsh, shrill, discordant voice, 
his unexpressive countenance, and 
features so far removed from the 
standard of manly beauty, he has 
proved himself no ineffective antago- 
nist of the chief speakers of the day. 
His intellectual powers, aided by very 
extensive knowledgeofthe most varied 
kind, which he can bring to bear alike 
upon abstract questions of policy or 
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the most minute affairs of daily legis- 
lation, have carried him through the 
natural difficulties of his position. 
When he left the House of Com- 
mons he had worked himself up, by 
his talents alone, to a position among 
the Whig speakers scarcely inferior 
to that of Lord Palmerston, and de- 
cidedly above that held by many 
others who started with him in the 
race. If he had not yet arrived at 
that point in parliamentary import- 
ance when a member is, as a matter 
of course, ‘* expected” to speak — 
when the debate is not considered 
complete till he has contributed his 
share to the general stock of argu- 
ment or illustration—at least he sel- 
dom or never rose but to cast a new 
light on the subject, to throw down 
the gauntlet of opinion, to give a new 
and unexpected turn to the debate, 
or, at all events, to compel speakers 
who succeeded him to notice his views. 
With a very analytical mind (in this 
respect he stands out in favourable 
contrast with his contemporaries), he 
was remarkably skilful in hunting 
out and exposing a fallacy, quite re- 
morseless in controverting any pro- 
position or opinion contrary to those 
principles of constitutional govern- 
ment or political economy which he 
holds, partly by hereditary descent, 
and partly by his own free adoption. 
In this pursuit he seemed to feel a 
keen intellectual pleasure, as though 
he did it not merely as a duty to 
party, but also as a personal satisfac- 
tion to himself. His views were 
always clear and defined, from his 
having laid down in his own mind 
certain principles as what ought to 
be the basis of public polity, up to 
which he reasoned. His public course 
appears to have been uniformly 
guided by his sincere convictions, 
whether right or wrong; not, as in 
the case of some of his colleagues, by 
the desire to obtain popularity. If 
any thing, he is disposed to push the 
doctrines of the political economists 
too far —to take human nature too 
little into account. 

Forced to depend for influence as 
a speaker not on his personal, but on 
his mental powers, one consequence 
is that the reasoning faculty too 
much predominates. A demonstra- 
tion is all-sufficient with him. No 
allowance is made for the wants or 
the weaknesses of human nature ; 
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for temporary detracting causes; for 
those infirmities of our race which 
make the perfect practical apie 
of abstract propositions, however 
true they may be, a great difficulty, 
if not an impossibility. He takes 
the statu quo but little into account. 
That which is to politicians generally 
a most important element, scarcely 
enters into Earl Grey’s calculations. 
With him, whatever ought to be, 
must be. Ife is altogether too con- 
fident, not so much in himself, as in 
the all-sufficiency of reason to decide 
on any case that may be subjected to 
it. He does not seem to be conscious 
of that higher wisdom which is, in 
most respects, above the ken of the 
mere reasoning faculty, being founded 
upon experience and strengthened by 
humility, till it becomes a kind of 
intellectual faith. Ile has none of the 
philosophy of Edmund Burke. He 
lays down excellent principles, but, 
unlike Lord John Russell, at in- 
convenient times. It is his fault to 
be too fond of argument ; nay, of what 
a popular expression terms, not un- 
happily, “argufying.” At times this 
habit degenerates into mere cap- 
tiousness. Like Lord Denman, he 
will fix with earnestness and inten- 
sity on some minor point, which he 
will elevate into undue importance, 
but which a more enlarged mind 
would pass over as being among the 
necessary conditions of a proposition, 
to be admitted without question. On 
the other hand, this disposition to 
cavil and dispute, to rest great ques- 
tions upon trifling points, this mi- 
croscopic view of constitutional prin- 
ciples, often becomes of great public 
value when the rights of the subject 
are concerned, at a period when a 
general confidence in the integrity 
and public spirit of public men leads 
us to acquiesce in a relaxation of those 
safeguards of liberty which our more 
suspicious ancestors watched in a 
spirit of obstinate obstruction. 

With such peculiarities of person, 
of temperament, and of intellectual 
bias, it is not probable that Earl 
Grey will be able to take the lead 
of the Whig party in the House of 
Peers. He wants dignity, both per- 
sonally and mental y: The very 
qualities which made him useful as a 
subordinate, or as a colleague in the 
House of Commons, would unfit him 
for a position of command or respon- 
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sibility in the Oper House. The 
political philosophy which prevails 
among the peers is very different 
from that chance-medley which is 
the natural result of popular elec- 
tion in the other place. A species of 
freemasonry is established there. 
They can afford better to dispense 
with popular fallacies. Much more 
is taken for granted than in the 
House of Commons; and a man like 
Earl Grey would be apt to find his 
weapons get rusty for want of use, 
unless, indeed, he were to keep them 
in play by demolishing the select 
few whose garrulity is recognised 
and kept up for the general amuse- 
ment. Ilis powers of argumentation 
would be almost thrown away upon 
such men as Lord Lyndhurst, or 
even Lord Brougham ; and the prin- 
ciples which he used to lay down with 
so much authority, and so little fear 
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of contradiction, in the House of Com- 
mons, would stand but a poor chance 
with the Duke of Wellington on the 
one hand, or the Bishops of London 
or of Exeter on the other. He will 
find the straw-splitting system of lit- 
tle use in the House of Lords. If 
he is permanently to take his place 
among the great men in that assem- 
bly, he must altogether clevate his 
tone, enlarge his views, purge his in- 
tellectual prejudices, consolidate his 
principles. Ile must exhibit less of 
speculative democracy, less of the 
tyranny of the political economist, 
less devotion to theory, more amenity 
to the practical necessities of a com- 
promising age. Above all, he must 
not expect from the House of Lords 
that consideration he received from 
the House of Commons, as the son of 
the man who carried the Reform- 
bill. 


IIl.—LORD MORPETH. 


Lorp Morretn’s position asa pub- 
lic man must be peculiarly gratify- 
ing to his personal feelings. His am- 
bition ought to be more than satisfied 
with the rank he holds as an orator 
in the House of Commons, while the 
personal esteem and respect enter- 
tained for him by his own party 
afford to a man of his peculiar tem- 
perament a far more agreeable re- 
ward than even the admiration which 
his displays of intellectual ability 
have elicited. In the hardness en- 
gendered by party strife, it is rare to 
find personal qualities so much re- 
garded in a public man as they are 
in the case of Lord Morpeth ; and 
still more so where the individual 
has entered, as the noble lord has 
done, with keenness, and as much 
heat as his nature will allow, into 
almost all the conflicts of the time. 
The circumstances attending his re- 
tirement some few years ago from 
public life, and those which have 
characterised his return, have con- 
tributed still more to invest him with 
a personal, more than even a politi- 
cal interest. When he was ejected 
from Yorkshire on the final downfall 
of the Whig party, and when he 
made that somewhat rash resolution 
never to re-enter the House of Com- 
mons unless as the representative of 
the same county, few men could 
have supposed, in the then triumph- 


ant state of the Conservative party, 
that circumstances would have arisen 
so soon to restore him to the post he 
had before held, or to take away 
from the rashness of that vow by 
accomplishing its fulfilment. Thata 
man evidently so ambitious of dis- 
tinction as astatesman and an orator, 
should have voluntarily debarred 
himself from his greatest enjoyment 
on what might seem so sentimental 
a ground, is at the same time in it- 
self a strong proof of some very de- 
cided personal character, some quali- 
ties of the heart as well as of the 
mind, distinguishing him from those 
who prove the difference by their 
astonishment, or by their deprecia- 
tion of what might seem such Quix- 
otic conduct. But Lord Morpeth 
almost stands alone in this privilege 
of exciting personal regard, while he 
at the same time secures political 
esteem. It is a regard felt by those 
even who in politics differ most 
widely from him ; who, in fact, were 
disposed to look at his former co- 
quettings with democracy as involv- 
ing a most dangerous example. This 
involuntary blending of the personal 
with the political character, when 
accompanied by intellectual claims 
and not carried to excess, is very 
agreeable to the English people, who 
love to see men sincere and in ear- 
nest, even if against them, and who 
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cannot be brought to understand that 
cold abstraction of character by which 
the man removes himself from the 
direct agency of human sympathies, 
living in the intellect and the reason 
alone, a mere intelligent machine for 
working out propositions. State- 
craft, to their apprehension, is no- 
thing but downright hypocrisy, and 
no state necessity excuses in their 
eyes double-faced policy, or tergiver- 
sation of principle. A great propor- 
tion of Lord Morpeth’s popularity 
with all sections of the Liberal party, 


is to be traced to his instinctive unfai 
ing honesty of purpose. He might 
be sometimes personally ridiculous, or 
oratorically he might absurdly illus- 
trate that vaulting ambition which 
o'erleaps itself, but he was always 
morally respectable. Nay, this fea- 
ture in his character received not 
long since an almost ludicrous illus- 
tration. In a dispute as to a ques- 
tion which could only be decided by 
personal assertion, Lord Morpeth as- 
sumed the affirmative. Upon this 
all the Liberals cried out, “ Oh! 
then it must be so!” A comparison 
not very favourable to his colleagues, 
but mightily so to our assumption as 
to his peculiarity of character. 

Lord Morpeth contrasts favourably 
with other Whig noblemen in either 
House of Parliament, in being, to all 
appearance, wholly free from the 
pride of rank or class. In the asser- 
tion of those views and principles 
which are popular with the middle 
and lower classes, he has gone farther 
than any of his colleagues; and 
his evident sincerity of disposition 
compels us to believe that he feels 
all he utters. He not only entertains 
popular opinions, but, what is in- 
finitely more captivating with the 
multitude, he expresses them popu- 
larly. There is a frankness, a warmth, 
a courtesy unaccompanied by insult- 
ing condescension, that attaches to 
him men of all shades of opinion. In 
this respect the young noble who 
most resembles him is Lord John 
Manners. Starting from wholly op- 
posite points in the political arena, 
their course seems to run together 
thus far: that they think the time 
is come for social, more than for 
political, concession on the part of 
men of rank and station, to those 
who, in the singular changes this age 
has seen, have secured to themselves 
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so much of the real power of the 
country. 

As a politician, Lord Morpeth 
has already run nearly to the 
full length of the tether allowed by 
the principles of his party; as an 
orator, he is still in process of de- 
velopement. The Lord Morpeth re- 
turned to parliament in 1846 is such 
an improvement on the Lord Mor- 
peth who was ejected in 1841, that 
still greater advances towards per- 
fection may be hoped for. Whether 
the grafts which the vigorous native 
stock has received from republicanism 
in the United States, and from class 
self-seeking in the Anti-Corn-law 
League, will bring with them strength 
or weakness, cannot at present be 
ascertained ; but there is a good sound 
root and stem of John Bullism in the 
noble lord’s mind, on which one may 
place great faith. At present, he 
seems to be rather feeling his own 
strength; playing with his new- 
found muscle and sinew; trying ex- 
periments with edged tools, of the 
real danger of which he is not yet 
fully cognisant. His speeches are as 
yet powerful efforts, rather than 
finished works of oratorical art. It 
is the peculiarity of some men always 
to be thought young, or at least im- 
mature. A privilege in private life, 
this is in the political world rather a 
disadvantage. Whoever thinks of 
Lord Morpeth or Mr. Disraeli as 
steady, staid, middle-aged men; the 
one of forty, the other of forty-four ? 
Of the readers of Lord Morpeth’s 
speeches, who regard him as a sort 
of parliamentary pupil of Lord John 
Russell, but few reflect that he has 
been in the House of Commons (an 
interval excepted) now twenty years. 
Those who are accustomed constantly 
to see and hear him, if the fact did 
not stare them in the face, would 
scarcely give the noble lord credit 
for the experience which so long a 
public life ought to have brought 
with it. They would expect from 
him ultra-liberal opinions ; or warm, 
hearty, English sympathy, always 
bordering on rashness ; or ambitious 
efforts at political philosophy; or 
high-flown attempts at the sublime 
in oratory ; any thing, in short, but 
wisdom or common sense. When 
Lord Morpeth was in parliament 
before, the idea of youthfulness and 
crudity (as in the case of Mr, Dis- 

it 
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raeli) had obtained such full posses- 
sion of the minds of those accustomed 
to watch those matters, that even 
superior power scarcely received its 
due meed of respect when at intervals 
it was displayed, but was postponed 
in the general estimation to the claims 
of unambitious but consistent dul- 
ness. ‘Time alone will remove this 
ridiculous, but provoking prejudice. 
It is fast giving way ae. 

Carry back the imagination six or 
seven years. You are walking down 
to the House of Commons, looking 
inquiringly in the stream of horse- 
men and pedestrians that flows con- 
tinuously towards St. Stephen's be- 
tween the hours of four and five, for 
the notables of the day. Some one 
strides rapidly towards you in the 
distance. Heavens, at what a rate 
he walks! Nearer he comes. He 
must be somebody ; but you will scarce 
have time to take a steady view, ere 
he will shoot past you. Has he 
something on his mind, that those two 
large, wide-open eyes stare so fixedly 
on vacancy, half-starting from their 
sockets? Or is it only that he will 
tie his white cravat so tight that his 
full round face and toppling hat 


look like a large thistle on its fragile 
stem? And why stalketh he on (un- 
mindful of the July sun!) with that 
blank, fixed look, as of unutterable 


pain? Is he possessed? Hath he a 
demon ? or a steam leg? or think- 
eth he that he bestrides a velocipede? 
No sign! On, on! the figure comes, 
Old-Hamlet-like, but t’ other way ; 
and with a sharp, quick noise of 
iron heels. Another instant and it 
has whisked by you; disappeared, past 
the tall Hibernian porter, through the 
little door of the House of Com- 
mons: a brief but startling appari- 
tion of two eyes, a flushed face 
(which you think you must have 
seen before, or something very like 
it), a fawn-like figure with tapering 
legs, in a swallow-tailed coat, and 
faultless inexpressibles ! 

Ilaving made your way into the 
strangers’ gallery, by means of an 
order, you are observing the differ- 
ent great men of the day. There he 
is! standing by the side of a little 
green table near the bar, with papers 
in his hand, waiting to catch the 
Speaker's cye. Ilow restless the 
light, graceful figure is! Is he going 
to dance? The feet seem as if moy- 
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ing to some “ditty of no tone.” Po- 
sitively, if the Speaker does not call 
upon him soon he will pirouette with 
airy bound along the floor, and come 
down with an & plomb upon the table. 
Ah! he is at last released from pain 
—the pain of standing still. He 
trips"gracefully up to the gentlemen 
in wigs, the Speaker’s deputies in 
martyrdom, delivers his papers, and 
drops into his seat; for (it is six 
years ago) he is in office—high in 
office ; and to-night he is to introduce 
to the house one of the Whig mea- 
sures for the conciliation of Ireland. 
A little later and our tantalising 
friend rises to speak, standing at the 
table with his ministerial despatch- 
box before him, a mountain of pa- 
pers, and two oranges snug in a 
corner—awful symptoms of a long 
speech. Now you have a moment 
to study his countenance. Surely it 
is familiar to you' Did you, in 
the old days, visit the Haymarket 
Theatre ? Did you ever see the Great 
Retired as A sollo Belvi? Do you ever 
ponder on the graphic works of our 
great limner-satirist, the mysterious 
“H. B.,” he who foreshadows poli- 
tical events, grasping their hidden 
causes, or seizing on their ridiculous 
aspects, with such wondrous sagacity 
and wit? No; nor have you, to 
your knowledge, ever seen Lord 
Morpeth before. Yet you know 
those lineaments! Sir, it is the other 
face you are thinking of. 

He has begun to speak. He has 
delivered an ambitious exordium, 
stilted and high-flown in language, 
but elevated and generous in senti- 
ment. Ilis voice is rather harshly 
high in its tone, and too uniform in 
its sound. But there is vigour and 
earnestness, and here and there a 
touch of manly feeling that almost 
startles by its contrast with the odd, 
overgrown-boyish, yet not unprepos- 
sessing, figure and manner. ‘The ac- 
tion, also, is too formal, it has too 
much of the schools; and there is 
altogether an artificial and ambitious 
effort at eloquence, that makes one 
wish Lord Morpeth would trust more 
to his own unfettered impulses, and 
not so much to the lessons he has 
learned of some elocution- master, 
who has tried to teach him what 
never yet was taught, and never will 
be. ‘The style is too much that of 
the “ young gentlemen's academics” 
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on examination-day. But the more 
you hear, the more you like both 
the speaker and the sentiments: in 
spite of all his peculiarities he has 
warmed you up. If you don’t think 
with him, at least you feel with him. 
You have forgotten, too, the little 
traits of the ludicrous, in the palpa- 
ble moral integrity of the man before 
you, instinct with a consciousness of 
the deep responsibilities of his ex- 
alted rank and station. 

Such was the Lord Morpeth of 
1840. 'Tocomeatthe Lord Morpeth 
of 1846, you have but to soften down 
the ludicrous ideas, and extend the 
influence of those which are associated 
with respect for high moral and in- 
tellectual qualities. Five years, while 
they have added some silver to the 
grey hair which it seems is the here- 
ditary peculiarity of his family, have 
smoothed off many of the angu- 
larities and strengthened the tone of 
his mind. His language, still am- 
bitious, is less inflated, his manner 
less bombastic, his style generally 
more finished. He is certainly de- 
veloping, not, penees. into a great 
orator, but at all events into a pow- 
erful and accomplished speaker, with 
great sway over the feelings of his 
auditory. ‘There are in him the 
materials of a statesman, but of a 
statesman in whom the good rather 
than the great will predominate. 

Contrasted with Earl Grey, he 
gains by the comparison. Although 
the former had the start of him in 
ofticial life, he is equally, if not more 
efficient, from his greater patience 
and amenity. Lord Morpeth never 
excites bitterness of feeling; Lord 
Grey does. With equal honesty of 
purpose, he takes circumstances more 
into view, and does not run counter 
to public feeling where no good, but 
rather harm, wouldensue. Le takes 
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broader views, more germane to the 
great object of all statesmanship and 
legislation, than the strict logical con- 
clusions of Earl Grey. He reasons 
toa great extent through his feelings ; 
Lord Grey subdues all feeling to the 
harsh necessities of experimental po- 
licy. The one gives the rein in a 
zsreat_ measure to his sympathies, 
feeling that they will not lead him 
far wrong: with the other, to think, 
to reason, to prove, is to be wise ; he 
sets up the wisdom of man’s limited 
capacity above that higher wisdom 
which is based on our moral instincts. 
The one warms, inspires you; the 
other convinces, perhaps, but chills. 
The one makes the (untried) prin- 
ciples of modern political economists 
subservient to general policy and the 
wants of human nature; the other 
has a cast-iron mould for all things. 
The one would expand legislation as 
far as possible, trusting much to the 
good old forms in which the English 
nation has grown up; the other 
would centralise, and, by centralising, 
paralyse. The one trusts, perhaps, 
a little too much to the heart ; but 
certainly the other depends too en- 
tirely on the head. It almost fol- 
lows that the one should be more 
popular than the other,—at least, so 
is the fact. Both, no doubt, deserve 
credit for good intentions. ‘Their 
future career will be, at no very 
great distance of time, perhaps, again 
side by side. It is to be hoped that 
neither the popular sympathies of 
Lord Morpeth, nor the personal am- 
bition of Barl Grey, will lead them 
to disregard or undervalue the dan- 
gers to which their own character as 
statesmen and the welfare of their 
country will be exposed, if they too 
readily yield, on insufficient grounds, 
to the “ pressure from without.” 
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THE SIKHS—TIEIR RISE AND PROGRESS. 


Tur founder of the sect by whom, 
under the denomination of Sikhs, 
the Punjaub has for halfa century 
been governed, and to a great extent 
inhabited, was Nanac Shah, a Hindu 
of the tribe of Vedi, in the Chastrya 
caste. He was born in the year of 
Christ 1469, at a village called Tal- 
wandi, in the district of Bhatti, and 
province of Lahore; and from his 
earliest years is described as devoting 
himself to the study of truth, and to 
the contemplation of the Supreme 
Being. Many marvellous stories are 
told of him, of course, which all re- 
solve themselves into this: that be- 
coming satisfied of the many absurd- 
ities that abound in the popular 
belief of his countrymen, and discre- 
diting the fables with which Ma- 
hommedanism is overspread, he not 
only adopted as his own creed a 
pure Theism, but did his best by 
persuasion and argument to bring 
others to the same way of thinking. 
Nanac, however, appears to have 
been a wise, as well as righteous re- 
former. He assumed, and with jus- 
tice, that in the religions both of the 
Hindus and the Moslems, there was 
a common foundation of truth. He 
disavowed, therefore, every thing 
like an intention to root out cither 
system ; but sought to reconcile the 
disciples of each to reason, and to 
one another, by inviting them equally 
to return to the pure and simple 
faith from which both had been in- 
duced to stray. Accordingly he in- 
terfered but little with the usages of 
common life to which those with 
whom he conversed were accustomed. 
He endeavoured, indeed, to break 
down among Hindus the religious 
distinctions of caste, by proclaiming 
wherever he went that in the sight 
of God all men were equal. Andon 
the other hand, he invited the Ma- 
hommedans to abstain from practises, 
such as the slaughter of the cow, 
which were offensive to the preju- 
dices of their neighbours; but be- 
yond these limits he never ventured. 
Nanac’s teaching was simple, gra- 
cious, and therefore sublime. He 
endeavoured with all the power of 
his own genius, aided by the author- 


ity of writers of acknowledged weight 
on both sides, to impress upon Hin- 
dus and Mahommedans alike, a be- 
lief in the unity of the Godhead ; 
while in their dealings one with an- 
other he inculcated love of tolera- 
tion and an abhorrence of war ; and 
his life was as peaceable as his doc- 
trines. 

The opinions of Nanac had gained 
so much ground while he lived, that 
at his death Guru Angard, his suc- 
cessor, found himself at the head of 
a numerous and continually increas- 
ing party. Like the founder of the 
sect, Angard was a teacher of rever- 
ence and devotion towards one God, 
and universal peace among men ; 
neither does any change appear to 
have been introduced into the Sikh 
tenets, till persecution and wrong 
drove a people benevolent in princi- 
ple to gird on the sword, which they 
have never since laid aside. The 
outrage in question befel in 1606, 
when Argun-mal, Guru or chief 
teacher of the body, excited the jea- 
lousy of the Mohammedan rulers of 
the province, and was put to death. 
He had, by collecting the sacred trea- 
tises of his predecessors into a vo- 
lume, and blending with them his 
own views on various important 
points, given a consistency and form 
to the religion of the Sikhs, such as 
it had not previously been seen to 
possess. And the dominant party 
taking the alarm, and as tradition 
records, having their bad passions 
ministered to by a rival, caused Ar- 
gun to be cast into prison, where he 
died. 

Argun left a son, Nar Govind by 
name, who, though young, possessed 
both talent and energy of asnabes, 
and who succeeding to the chiefship, 
gave at once and for ever a new 
turn to the tastes and feelings of his 
followers. Ile put arms into their 
hands, and in the name of a religion 
of peace waged implacable war with 
the persecutors. Ile likewise so far 
broke in upon the ordinary habits 
of his people, that he permitted them 
to eat the flesh of all animals except 
the cow; thus marking his hatred of 
the Mahommedaus by sanctioning 
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the use of swines’-flesh, which, though 
esteemed by the lower tribes of Ilin- 
dus, is to the Moslem an abomina- 
tion. Nar Govind is said to have 
worn in his girdle two swords; and 
being asked why he did so, made an- 
swer, “One is to avenge the death 
of my father, the other to destroy 
the miracles of Mahommed.” 

Five sons survived Argun, of 
whom two died without descendants ; 
two more were driven to the moun- 
tains by the persecutions of the Ma- 
hommedans; while the fifth, his 
eldest, died before his father, leaving 
two sons, Daharmal and Nar Ray. 
The latter succeeded his grandfather 
in 1644, and owing, probably, to the 
vigour of Arungzebes’ government, 
passed his days in peace. But in 
1661, the year of his decease, a vio- 
lent contest arose about the succes- 
sion, which was referred to Delhi, 
and by the imperial court sent back 
again to be decided by the free votes 
of the Sikhs themselves. For as yet, 
it is worthy of remark, that the in- 
fluence of the chief was purely spi- 
ritual. He did not affect temporal 
authority, neither was he followed 
into the field as one who sought to 
establish the independence of a peo- 
ple, or his own right to rule over 
them. His was the leadership of a 
sect; and as Arungzebe appears to 
have granted free toleration, so, in 
matters of civil arrangement, both 
Nar Ray and his religionists paid to 
Arungzebe a willing obedience. Ac- 
cordingly the Sikhs, in 1664, elected 
Nar Creshn to be chief, in preference to 
Ram Ray, both being sons of Nar Ray; 
and on the demise of Creshn passed 
over Ram Ray Moullin, and placed 
his uncle, Tegh Behadur, at their head. 
This was one of the sons of Nar Go- 
vind, whom persecution had driven 
to the mountains; and now, again, 
he appears, chiefly through the ma- 
lice of his nephew, to have suffered 
much disquiet. It must be acknow- 
ledged, however, that over this por- 
tion of Sikh history a considerable 
cloud has fallen. ‘The truth is, that 
the sect was well-nigh crushed, in 
consequence of the endeavour of Nar 
Govind to raise it into political im- 
portance ; and not till the dissolution 
of the Mogul empire, which ensued 
upon the death of Arungzebe, did it 
exhibit any marked signs of return- 
ing vitality. 
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Tegh Behadur suffered a violent 
death, and his son Guru Govind, 
cherished an implacable hatred of 
the murderers. Circumstances, more- 
over, favoured him more than they 
had done his warlike predecessor and 
namesake ; and he took full advan- 
tage of them. He made his first ap- 
pearance at the head of an armed 
band among the hills of Serinagar ; 
and when forced by superior num- 
bers to abandon that theatre of ope- 
ration, he repaired to the Punjaub, 
where a Hindu chief, in active rebel- 
lion against the government, wel- 
comed him gladly. He was put in 
possession of Mak-haval, a town on 
the Sutlej, and of the villages de- 
pendant upon it, and set up forth- 
with for a prince as well as a high- 
priest. Crowds of warriors gathered 
round his standard, and he gained 
over converts to his religious opi- 
nions from day to day. All these 
he encouraged to devote themselves 
to steel, by carrying arms constantly 
about them, and using them freely. 
He would admit of no avenue to 
advancement except personal merit. 
He changed the name of the sect from 
Sikh to Singh, that is, Lion; and con- 
ferring upon all his followers alike the 
title which heretofore only the Raja- 
puts had borne, taught them to aspire 
after a similar military reputation, 
and to achieve it. Ile it was who 
commanded the Sikhs to wear blue 
dresses, and not to cut the hair either 
of their heads or beards. Like Argun- 
mal, he was an author as well as a 
soldier; for he added to the Ade- 
Granth of the former his own not 
lesssacred volume, called the Podshah 
Ka-Grant’h, or book of the Tenth 
King, a title which he boldly assumed 
to himself, because he was the tenth 
Guru, or spiritual chief, from Nanac. 

Guru Govind was for awhile 
successful in every undertaking. He 
overthrew Rajas and Zemundars on 
both sides of the Sutlej, till an ap- 
peal was made to Delhi, and Arung- 
zebe sent an army against him. He 
fought with the resolution of despair, 
but was beaten from one post to an- 
other; and at length, after losing 
wives, children, and hosts of adhe- 
rents, became a solitary wanderer 
anda maniac. He was the last spi- 
ritual head of the Sikhs, whom a 
prophecy is said to have forewarned 
that they should never be able to 
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number more than ten high-priests. 
But ifas a religious body they lost 
their consistency, as a nation they 
became for awhile more terrible 
than ever. One Banda, or Bairagi, a 
devoted friend and follower of Guru 
Govind, seized the moment of Arung- 
zebe’s death to raise their banner 
again. He won many battles, com- 
mitted frightful atrocities, overran 
all the country between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, and was at last 
wholly routed by Abdel-Samad Khan, 
one of the ablest and most successful 
of the generals of the Emperor Fo- 
rokhseer. ‘The wreck of the more 
resolute among his troops sought 
shelter among the mountains north- 
east of the Punjaub, whither thie 
pursuers were unable to follow them. 
Banda himself, with many more, was 
taken and put to death, while the 
mass of the om bent to the storm, 
and for awhile ceased to be over- 
whelmed by it. 

It was thirty years subsequently to 
these events, when Nadar Shah car- 
ried his victorious arms into Hin- 
dostan, that the Sikhs appeared again 
as a party in the arena. They de- 
scended from their fastnesses, and 
falling upon the peaceful inhabitants 
of the Punjaub, robbed them of the 
property which they were endeavour- 
ing to secure from the rapacity of 
the Persian plunderer. In like man- 
ner they hung upon the rear of the 
Persian army during its return, and 
stripped it of much of the booty 
which had been gathered in Delhi 
and elsewhere. Lmboldened, like- 
wise, by the state of feebleness into 
which the empire had fallen, and 
seeing that both into Cabul and the 
Punjaub the death of Nadir had in- 
troduced anarchy, they began to aim 
at permanent conquests; and being 
joined by their ancient co-religion- 
ists, and finding willing converts 
every where, they gradually possess- 
ed themselves of the whole extent of 
the country of the five rivers. They 
appear, however, at this time, to 
have been destitute of a head, either 
civil or religious. Like the Anglo- 
Saxons, they followed a multitude of 
petty chiefs, who in a great council, 
called the Guru-mata, of which 
Guru Govind is said to have been 
the inventor, made choice, ere an 
important expedition was begun, of 
the warrior who should lead in it; 
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but the authority of the chief, as it 
was conferred upon him for a special 
purpose, so, as soon as the object for 
which it had been given was attained, 
it ceased of its own accord. Such a 
state of things, though it might ren- 
der them formidable for attack, re- 
duced them in defensive warfare to 
great weakness ; and their inability to 
withstand a resolute and united 
enemy was proved in the contests 
which they endeavoured to sustain, 
now against the Affghans, and now 
against the Mahrattas. Ahmed Shah, 
as is well known, chastised them sec- 
verely, and established his son, ‘Ti- 
mour Khan, as governor at Lahore ; 
but he could not long maintain himself 
there, and was driven out. Next 
came the Mahrattas, who after sc- 
ducing Surhind, marched to the ca- 
pital of the Punjaub, and took pos- 
session. But the battle of Puniput 
in 1762, broke their strength for 
ever, and Lahore and all the districts 
dependant on it, passed once more 
under Affghan rule. ‘Then fol- 
lowed a great battle, or rather sur- 
prise, when Ahmed fell upon the 
Sikhs unexpectedly, and cut to 
pieces 20,000 of them. But Ahmed 
abode in the country not more 
than a year, and his return to 
Cabul gave the signal for fresh 
risings, and led the way to new out- 
rages. Finally, the chiefs began to 
quarrel among themselves, feuds being 
transmitted from father to son; and 
the nation became, in consequence, 
formidable to itself and to the weak 
governments which bordered upon it. 

The Sikhs were in this state 
when Daulut Rao Scindia, being 
supported by an army of which 
French officers were at the head, not 
only checked their incursions into 
the upper province of Hindostan, 
but compelled their chiefs south of 
the Sutlej to pay tribute, and accept 
his protection. And had it not been 
for his war with the English, there is 
little doubt but that he would have 
made himself master of all the fertile 
provinces that lie between that river 
and the Indus. 

Daulut Rao Scindia, after retreat- 
ing across the Sutlej, was forced to 
capitulate; whereupon the Punjaub— 
and, to a considerable extent, the 
country between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna—submitted to the rule of the 
Sikhs. ‘These set up, when in power, 
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the same form or system of govern- 
ment under which they had lived 
and fought during their season of 
difficulty. The smaller proprietors 
of the soil, the heads of villages and 
towns, and so forth,—the whole 
body, in short, of local governors 
and magistrates, paid obedience to 
one or other of twelve chiefs; for 
twelve aristocrats seem to have di- 
vided the land among them, and to 
have ruled over it with an authority 
co-equal—at least, in name—from 
about the year 1765 to 1773. The 
associations over which each sirdar, 
or chief, held rule were called Mis- 
suls. ‘They varied both as to extent 
and military strength; the largest 
being able to furnish 10,000 horse 
for war, the smallest being assessed 
at 2500. For it is worthy of re- 
mark, that though for purposes of 
domestic administration each chief or 
sirdar was perfectly independent of 
the others, in case of danger from 
without, all were expected to act 
under a common standard. And the 
Guru-mata, or great council of 


the nation, ee — of 


chiefs, determined on whom should 
be conferred the honour as well as 
the responsibility of commanding the 
whole. 

Runjeet Singh, the Lion of the 
Punjaub, and the true founder of the 
Sikh empire, derived his descent 
from one of these feudal chiefs. Tis 
grandfather, Churut Singh, was sir- 
dar of the Sookeer-chuck Missul, 
and seems to have been one of the 
least powerful of the confederation, 
his retainers numbering no more than 
2500 horse. Like his brother-chiefs, 
he was constantly at war, invading 
the territories of a neighbour or re- 
pelling invasion ; and was killed in a 
feudal battle by the bursting of his 
own matchlock, though not, as the 
records of his nation aver, till he had 
slain a multitude ofhisenemies. He 
died at a moment of much peril to 
his tribe, inasmuch as his son, Maha 
Singh, was a boy of only ten years 
old ; andin the Punjaub, not less than 
elsewhere, the reign of a minor is 
almost always a feeble one. But 
the Missul held together, and Maha 
exhibiting, as he advanced towards 
man’s estate, great vigour both of 
hody and mind, it soon began to en- 
large its influence. Moreover, Maha, 
like a politic chieftain, married the 
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daughter of a sirdar, who proved 
very serviceable to him; and almost 
as soon as his son and heir, Runjeet, 
was born, looked about for similar 
benefits to the nation through him. 
Accordingly, the Lion of the Punjaub, 
who first saw the light in the year 
1780, was, in 1786, wedded, or, at 
least, betrothed, to a bride of his 
father’s selection. 

The education of Runject Singh 
appears to have been entirely neg- 
lected. Ile never learned so much 
as to read or to write. Nature, too, 
seems to have acted the part of a 
step-mother towards him; for he 
was attacked by the small-pox in his 
infancy, and not only had his face 
scored and deeply indented by it, but 
lost the sight of one of his eyes. He 
was unfortunate, moreover, in this 
respect, that his father died in the 
very flower of his days, being as - 
under thirty ; and Runjeet, at twelve 
years of age, was left to the guidance 
of tutors. They indulged him in 
every whim and caprice, insomuch 
that, up to his seventeenth year, his 
life was one of constant and frightful 
dissipation. Indeed, the national 
character was by this time wholly 
changed from that which its founder 
designed it to be. Excesses of all 
sorts, over-cating, over-drinking,— 
the coarse feeding of the North com- 
bined, with the hideous vices of the 
East, to render the Sikh the most 
dissolute and depraved among all the 
families of men. And from his 
twelfth to his seventeenth year Run- 
jeet Singh appears, in all these re- 
spects, not to have come short of the 
most dissolute of his subjects and 
countrymen. 

Runjeet Singh was yet in the midst 
of his career of vice, when Shah 
Mahommed, from Cabul, broke in 
upon the Punjaub with a powerful 
army. Chief after chief went down 
before him; and Runject, among 
others, fled from his home and his 

overnment. But, in his case, mis- 
Retene appears to have operated be- 
neficially. He awoke, as it were, to 
a sense of his proper duties, and 
forthwith devoted Nimself to the 
management of public affairs, and, in 
due time, to the aggrandisement of 
his Missul. He could not, indeed, 
offer to Shah Mahommed resistance 
in the field. His military strength 
was broken, and himself a fugitive ; 
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but he managed to ingratiate himself 
into the good graces of the Affghan, 
and gathered up, by little and jittle, 
the fragments of his principality. 
At last, when Mahommed, after his 
insane march upon Delhi, returned, 
in 1798, if not defeated, at all events 
baffled, to his own land, Runjeet 
contrived to lay the victor under an 
obligation, and made the most of it. 
While crossing the Indus, eight or 
ten of the Affghan guns were upset, 
and sank into the river. There was 
no time to raise them, for Persia was 
up, and the Doorannee empire—very 
imperfectly consolidated, at the best 
—could not be exposed to invasion in 
any of its faces without imminent 
hazard. Whereupon, Mahommed 
commissioned his friend Runjeet to 
recover and send him back his artil- 
lery ; and Runjeet obtained, as the 
reward of the service, a grant of 
Lahore. Let us do the old Lion 
justice. He raised the guns—if we 
recollect right, twelve in number— 
and retaining only four for his own 
use, sent the other eight to Peshawur. 

Having thus tasted the sweets of 
command, and feeling the growth of 
ambition within him, Runjeet pro- 
ceeded, with equal boldness and ad- 
dress, to extend the limits of his 
empire. Sometimes by a skilful 
ilonaey, sometimes by violence, he 
gained an ascendancy over his neigh- 
bours, till both in the Punjaub and in 
the territories east of the Sutlej they 
said him tribute. So early as 1802 
fie had assumed a commanding 
position among the Sikb sirdars, and 
appeared nowise disposed to rest 
contented with it ; and the dissensions 
which soon after arose in the royal 
family of Cabul presented an open- 
ing to his spirit of enterprise, of 
which it took immediate advantage. 
Ife marched into Mooltan, and though 
unsuccessful at first, ceased not to 
renew his attempts till he had sub- 
dued it. Eastward and northward, 
likewise, his victorious banners were 
borne; and he was looking with a 
covetous 7 upon the provinces be- 
yond the Indus, when, in 1805, the 
eruption of the Mahrattas, bringing 
Lord Lake and an English army in 
their train, recalled him. The part 
which Runjeet was now required to 
play proved both difficult and deli- 
cate. Ilis respect for the power of 
England would have led him to re- 
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fuse an asylum to the Mahrattas, had 
not the religious prejudices of his 
subjects, and in some sort his own, 
fallen into the opposite scale; and 
how to make the balance hang 
evenly, puzzled him much. He 
managed matters, however, with con- 
summate address. Affecting good 
will for both parties, and seeking only 
to reconcile them, he managed to get 
rid of both without a collision, and 
marked his delight at their departure 
by committing such fearful excesses, 
in the course of the great religious 
festival of the Hoolee, that for four 
months he was not able to mount his 
horse. 

The fame of Runjeet Singh was 
now spread throughout the whole of 
the country of the five rivers; and 
most of the chiefs having become his 
tributaries, the Missuls, or tribes, 
were absorbed and consolidated into 
akingdom. He aspired, next, at the 
subjugation of the sirdars to the left 
of the Sutlej, and gave out that the 
Jumna was the proper line of de- 
markation between his dominions and 
those of the English. But he had 
not pushed his conquests far (though 
wherever he went Victory followed 
in his footsteps), ere the chiefs sent 
to implore the protection of the 
British government; and, in 1807, 
Mr., now Lord Metcalfe, set out upon 
the mission, which first established 
between the Sikhs and ourselves 
specific relations. At first, Runjeet 
exhibited little disposition to listen to 
the counsels of moderation which the 
English envoy conveyed to him. Ile 
was in the full tide of conquest, and 
conquerors are seldom willing to stop 
in their career and to go backwards. 
But Runject was too prudent to hold 
otherwise than in profound respect a 
power which, in half-a-century, had 
supplanted that of the Mogul, and 
become masters of the very empire 
where, at first, its representatives had 
craved for leave to carry on trade, 
and submitted to all manner of con- 
tumelies and insults for the purpose 
of securing it. Moreover, an event 
occurred in the heart of his camp, 
which gave the Sikh monarch a very 
exalted opinion of the qualities of the 
Company's troops. Mr. Metcalfe was 
attended in his mission by an escort 
of Sepoys, two or three companies of 
a regiment of infantry, and, either by 
accident or designedly, the soldicrs 
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composing them were Mussulmans. 
The season of a Mussulman festival 
came round while the envoy’s tents 
were pitched in Runjeet’s camp; and 
the Sepoys, attending to the require- 
ments of their religion, proceeded to 
keep the feast as their law directed. 
The proceeding gave mortal offence 
to the Sikhs, who, being lashed to 
fury by the declamations of some 
bigotted priests, seized their arms 
and attacked the missioncamp. No- 
thing could exceed the discipline and 
good conduct of the guard. They 
formed, met the assailants, and, after 
a sharp encounter, drove them back 
with loss, though the numbers which 
acted directly against them could not 
fall short of 2000 or 3000. Runject 
Singh was an eye-witness to the bat- 
tle, and the impression which it made 
upon him operated beyond the period 
when, with some difficulty, he caused 
the tumult to cease. 

Beyond all question the proof 
which he seemed to have received of 
the immeasurable superiority of 
English disciplined troops over his 
own irregular levies, induced Runjeet 
to listen with a more favourable ear 
to the remonstrance of the envoy. 
Ile declined, indeed, to relinquish 
the conquests which he had actually 
achieved, and seemed loath to come 
under any engagement never to push 
them farther. But when a British 
army, under Colonel Ochterlony, 
took the field, and advanced from 
Delhi for the avowed purpose of 
supporting the arguments of the 
minister, Runject became convinced 
that they were unanswerable. One by 
one his garrisons withdrew from the 
posts of which he had put them in oc- 
cupation, while the English advanced, 
and established themselves in force 
at Umbala. It is marvellous how 
much weight a few batteries of nine- 
pounders, especially if bayonets and 
sabres in adequate numbers be be- 
side them, carry in the controversies 
of nations. Runjeet admitted, at 
length, that the Sutlej, not the 
Jumna, would make the best boun- 
dary on the south-eastern part of 
his dominions ; and, on the 25th of 
April, 1809, a treaty was ratified on 
both sides, of which it is not necessary 
to give in this place more than the 
substance. 

The treaty in question determined, 

1. That there should be perpetual 
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amity between the British govern- 
ment in India and the court and 
nation of his highness Maha Rajah 
Runjeet Singh; that the British 
and Sikh nations should deal with 
each other on terms of reciprocal 
good-will; that the former should 
never interfere with the proceedings 
of the latter, so long as they confined 
themselves to the north-west bank 
of the Sutlej. 

2. In return for this, the Maha 
Rajah agreed to maintain no more 
troops on the left of the Sutlej than 
should be absolutely necessary for 
self-defence; and to abstain from all 
encroachments on the rights of the 
chiefs, whom the British government 
had taken under its protection. 

3. ‘That the slightest violation of 
the engagements thus entered into 
on both sides with good faith, should 
put an end to the treaty, whether the 
provocation came from the Sikhs or 
from the English. 

Ilaving arranged this important 
business the British minister, with 
his escort, withdrew; and Runjeet 
falling back behind the Sutlej, a pro- 
clamation was, by authority of the 
governor-general, put forth for the 
guidance of the protected chiefs. The 
document in question explained, 
“That the territories of Terhend and 
Matooa (for such was the designation 
assumed by the Sikhs of Puteeala, 
Naba, Keend, and Kykul) being taken 
under British protection, Runjeet 
Singh was prohibited and had agreed 
not to interfere, after the 6th of May, 
1809, in any way with the people or 
their rulers. At the same time the 
British government set up no claim 
to supremacy or rule. It demanded 
no tribute, nor any other mark of 
dependence, but left the chiefs at 
liberty to exercise, each within the 
limits of his own dominions, plenary 
authority as heretofore. The chiefs, 
on the other hand, were required to 
facilitate, by every means in their 
power, the movements of such British 
troops as might, from time to time, 
be employed in insuring to them and 
their subjects invasion from the 
Punjaub. Moreover, in the event of 
an invasion actually taking place, the 
chiefs were informed that the British 

overnment would expect them to 
join the British army, with as many 
armed followers as they might re- 
spectively be able to muster. Again, 
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certain posts, and among others Loo- 
diana, were surrendered to the Eng- 
lish, in order that garrisons being 
stationed there, the means might be 
at hand of overawing the Punjaubees, 
and a base of operations, in the event 
of war, established. ‘The protected 
chiefs were to grant free egress from 
these posts, and ingress, to all mer- 
chants and others passing to and fro 
on their lawful business; and were 
not to impose any tribute on horses 
while proceeding through their terri- 
tories for the purpose of being used 
by the British cavalry. Finally, the 
protecting power claimed the right 
to decide in all questions of disputed 
succession, and declared itself en- 
titled to occupy in the event of 
a failure of rightful heirs. It does 
not appear that against the different 
clauses of this proclamation any re- 
monstrance was, from any quarter, 
sent in ; and when, in process of time, 
one or more reigning members be- 
came extinct, the sovereignty over 
their possessions passed into our 
hands; no one presuming to deny 
the justice of an arrangement which, 
among a people where the privilege 
of adoption is never conceded, is both, 
by rich and poor, admitted to be 
legitimate. 

Shut out, by these means, from 
schemes of conquest on one side of 
the Sutlej, Runjeet Singh forthwith 
devoted his energies to the extension 
and consolidation of his power on 
the other; and the better to ensure 
its permanency, he began in this 
same year, 1809, to regiment, and in 
some sort discipline his troops, after 
the European fashion. His admira- 
tion of Mr. Metcalfe’s body-guard 
led him into this; and though he 
employed to accomplish his purpose 
only deserters from the English na- 
tive regiments, with Hindus, who 
had served and earned their pensions, 
the progress which his men made 
was very creditable. His battalions 
of foot he fixed at 400 rank and file 
each. He had likewise his regular, 
as well as irregular cavalry ; while 
his artillery he placed under a distinct 
command, and took infinite pains to 
increase both its weight and its effi- 
ciency. Thus supported, he soon 
made himself master of the whole of 
the Punjaub; and renewed, with 
greater success than formerly, the in- 
yasion of Mooltan; while events were 
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already in progress at Cabul, and 
throughout the extent of the Doo- 
rannee empire, which opened for him 
further and not less important con- 
quests elsewhere. 

In 1809, Shah Sujah-ool-Mulk, 
our unhappy puppet of 1839, was 
driven from his throne. In 1817 he 
sought shelter at Lahore, where 
Runjeet, under circumstances of pe- 
culiar cruelty and wrong, forced him 
to give up the Koh-i-noor, the 
largest diamond in the world. This 
done, he marched an army into 
Kashmere, of which, though re- 
pulsed at the beginning he succeeded, 
in the course of time, in making him- 
self master. Mooltan also was ef- 
fectually subdued; and, in 1818, 
partly by guile, partly by hard fight- 
ing, Peshawur fell into his hands. 
Whithersoever he went, in short, 
victory attended him; not always in 
the first instance, nor without fre- 
quent reverses; but always crowning 
his efforts in the end, except when 
he came in contact with the English. 
And this he did in 1819, under cir- 
cumstances of which, perhaps, he 
might have had some reason to com- 
plain, had he not been as far-sighted 
in his views of policy as he was 
energetic in war. It happened that 
one of the protected chiefs, whose 
residence and capital lay on the left 
of the Sutlej, had estates or territories 
from which he drew rents, on the 
right bank of the river. Runject, 
interpreting his treaty with us some- 
what favourably for himself, de- 
manded tribute from this rajah for 
the lands which he held north- 
west of the boundary; and the 
tribute not being immediately paid, 
he sent an armed force to com- 
pel it. The Rajah complained to the 
protecting power, and a British corps 
took the field. Runjeet had no wish 
to force on a war with England ; he 
therefore ordered his armed collec- 
tors to retire from the disputed ter- 
ritory, and sacrificed the tribute. 

It was in the month of March, 
1822, that a couple of European 
military adventurers presented them- 
selves, for the first time, at the 
durbar of the Maha Rajah. These 
were MM. Ventura and Allard; 
the former an Italian, the latter a 
Frenchman by birth, but both offiters 
who had served with distinction in 
the French army under Napoleon. 
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M. Ventura had obtained the rank 
of colonel of infantry, M. Allard a 
similar rank in the cavalry ; and both 
had fought in many battles, including 
the last, and, to the empire, the most 
fatal of them all, the great fight at 
Waterloo. Seeing their fortunes 
marred in Europe, they sought em- 
ployment in Persia; there they do 
not seem to have been very well 
treated, nor much to have im- 
proved the state of the shah’s army. 
But however this may be, they grew 
weary of the sort of life which they 
led at Tehran, and, making their 
way through Affghanistan, they 
came to Lahore, and desired to enter 
into the service of the king. Runjeet 
appears to have been suspicious, at 
the outset, of their motives. IIe 
could not understand either their 
position or their views; and _ the 
Sikhs being a jealous and prejudiced 
people, perhaps he might not feel 
that it would be altogether safe to 
take them into his confidence. He 
proceeded, therefore, with great 
caution ; and, getting them to write 
in French a little statement of their 
past career and future purposes, he 
sent it to parties in Loodiana whom 
he could trust, and got it faithfully 
translated. ‘The experiment seemed 
to satisfy him. He took them at 
once into his service, as military in- 
structors; and, committing his in- 
fantry to the one, and his cavalry to 
the other, saw, with equal wonder 
and admiration, the rapid progress 
which both arms made in their know- 
ledge of military movements and 
exercises. By and by another French 
gentleman, M. Court, who had been 
well educated in the Polytechnic 
School, arrived; and he, on the re- 
commendation of his predecessors, 
undertook the training of the Sikh 
artillery. We need not stop to ex- 
plain what remarkable progress the 
Sikhs make under their European 
teachers. Moreover others, such as 
M. Avitabile, came; and the result 
of their combined efforts was to give 
to the Maha Rajah an army, before 
which none throughout the East, ex- 
cept that of England, could stand. 
Of the exact amount, in point of 
numbers, to which it was raised, we 
cannot speak with accuracy; but 
this much is certain, that Sir John 
Kean, on his return from Cabul, 
reviewed about 40,000 of them; and 
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declared in London that he had sel- 
dom looked upon a finer body of men, 
or inspected a cavalry or an artillery 
better mounted, equipped, and worked 
even in Europe. 

If we take the amount of Runjeet’s 
force, when it stood the highest, at 
150,000 of all arms, we shall pro- 
bably not go much beyond the mark. 
Ile himself called it 200,000 re- 
gular and irregular; the former 
consisting of disciplined infantry, the 
latter of centablodk men, fantastically 
dressed according to their own 
taste. lis regular cavalry, about 
15,000 strong, carried swords, ca- 
rabines, and some of them lances; 
wearing casques, or stecl helmets, 
with shawls wrapped round them ; 
and armour over their quilted jack- 
ets, either mail or cuirasses. ‘The 
artillery cannot be said to have been 
formed into a distinct corps; for 
though it numbered 400 pieces, there 
were but 4000 gunners drilled to use 
them, the working of cach piece being 
entrusted to the regiment to which 
it was attached. All accounts unite, 
however, in describing the guns as ex- 
cellent ; and the skill of the gunners, 
whether with shot or shell, as highly 
creditable. ‘The muskets and bayo- 
nets with which the regular infantry 
were armed, come, like their cannon, 
from the great foundery at Lahore. 
They are much inferior to those in 
use with European armies; and the 
troops that wield them are described 
by Mr. Osborne and others, as slow 
in their manner of working. 

It may be so as fur as parade 
manceuvres are concerned, but the 
Sikhs have shewn themselves rapid 
marchers, and so they will again 
in the event of a prolongation of 
the war, which the bloody battles 
of Mootkee and Ferozeshah seem 
only to have begun. Moreover, 
their capability of sustaining fatigue 
is great. Long of limb, and thin 
and spare in their figures, they ac- 
complish marches which, in respect of 
their extent, would sorely try an 
Englishman. They have repeatedly 
compassed 300 miles in eleven days, 
a feat seldom surpassed even in a 
temperate climate, and gigantic where 
the thermometer stands at 112° in 
the shade. 

From the ratification of the treaty 
in 1809 up to 1819 there was little 
or no direct or diplomatic intercourse 
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between the supreme government 
and the court of Lahore. At the 
latter of these dates Sir Alexander 
Burnes arrived at Runjeet’s durbar, 
bringing with him, as a gift from the 
wrince-regent, four enormous dray- 
bean and having carried back 
some valuable information to Cal- 
cutta, was again in 1831 employed 
on a similar errand, and the move 
was followed up not long afterwards 
by a personal interview between the 
Maha Rajah and the Governor-gene- 
ral. It took place at Ruper, and 
ended in a solemn renewal of the en- 
gagements of 1809, of which, having 
some notable plans under considera- 
tion, Runjeet contrived in due time 
to obtain the written minutes. The 
next thing heard of him was that he 
had assembled a large army and was 
about to march into Scinde. And 
very much surprised was he when 
the British government made him 
aware that no such scheme of con- 
quest could be permitted; and that 
if he ventured to cross the line which 
separated his present dominions from 
those of the Ameers an army from 
Bombay would forthwith compel 
him to return. 

Runjeet Singh was very indignant 
on receiving this announcement. He 
contrived, however, though not with- 
out sending the British envoy away, 
to hide his chagrin, and being as 
prudent as he was bold, yielded with 
a good grace where resistance seemed 
to be hopeless. And partly, perhaps, 
because his conduct on the occasion 
was appreciated, partly because his 
good will was worth more than the 
cost, Lord Auckland, in the treaty of 
1838, secured to him for ever the 
provinces which he had wrested from 
the Affghans. Nevertheless, it is 
now well understood that his chiefs 
looked with much disfavour on his 
acquiescence in the policy of England 
at that time, and scarcely had he paid 
Nature's great debt ere the hostile 
feeling which the natives cherished 
towards the English connexion shewed 
itself. 

The Lion of the Punjaub died at a 
very critical moment for the interests 
and influence of the English in India. 
We had entered upon our insane ex- 
pedition to Cabul, and were already 
involved in difficulties which seem 
most unaccountably to have taken 
us by surprise, when the old man, 
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feeling his end approach, gathered 
the whole of his principal officers 
about him and caused them, in his 
presence, European as well as native, 
to take the oath of allegiance to his 
son, Kurruk Singh. This ceremony 
took place on the 28th of June, 1839, 
and in a few days subsequently the 
Maha Rajah expired. Now Kurruck 
Singh was a very weak man, altoge- 
ther incapable of sustaining the bur- 
den of such an empire as was thus 
laid upon his shoulders, and though 
he received it peaceably enough but 
a short time elapsed ere difficulties 
began to gather round him. He 
found in office men whom his father 
had trusted, Rajah Dhejan Singh, 
with his son the Rajah Mera Singh, 
and his brothers Goolab Singh and 
Soochet Singh, and naturally gave to 
them the confidence, which they ap- 
year never in the previous reign to 
cove abused. But though able men 
and sprung from a good family, they 
had been born poor, and worked 
their way from the station of private 
troopers in one of Runject’s regi- 
ments of regular cavalry. Success 
appears to be as fruitful of ani- 
mositices among the Sikhs as among 
ourselves, and the four adventurers, 
envied at every stage, now found that 
they were hated. Other great men 
conspired to supplant them in their 
master’s councils, and succeeded. 
They were wrath, and entered, with- 
out delay, into schemes of venge- 
ance. They found also in Noo Nehal 
Singh, the son of the new sovereign, 
and a brave and clever youth, a not 
unwilling instrument wherewith to 
work. Under the pretext of forcing 
the Maha Rajah from the presence of 
a dangerous favourite, they broke 
into the palace with armed men, 
slew their rival, Cheyt Singh, in the 
king's or and cast into prison 
a whole family of nobles. Then 
followed a proclamation, which set 
forth that Kurruck Singh was, from 
mental imbecility, incapable of car- 
rying on the affairs of government. 
Then was Noo Nehal placed as re- 
gent on the throne, and Rajah Mera 
Singh, though he conceded to his fa- 
ther the foremost place in regard to 
rank, became, in the exercise of a 
paramount influence in the palace, at 
once a rival and eye-sore to his 
nearest of kin. 

We haye already explained that, 
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from the moment that the Sikhs de- 
voted themselves “to steel,” all the 
humane and pure moral teaching of 
Nanac Shah ceased to be remem- 
bered. Instead of abjuring war, they 
waged it incessantly, and indulged 
besides in vices of every sort, as well 
those which brutalise amid their ten- 
dency to render the perpetrator 
effeminate, as in crimes of violence 
and an utter disregard to human life. 
The court of Noo Nehal soon became 
a perfect sink of debauchery, while 
his father was understood to be wast- 
ing away in his seclusion by a dis- 
ease which common report attri- 
buted to poison. At last the ill-fated 
Kurruck Singh died, and his body 
was, with great pomp, consumed to 
ashes. But Noo Nehal reaped no 
accession to his honours from the 
event, for, returning on his elephant 
from his father’s obsequies, the ani- 
mal backed against the gateway of 
the palace and brought down a mass 
of brickwork upon the head of its 
rider. An unworthy favourite, who 
occupied the same houdah with him, 
was killed upon the spot, while the 
skull of Noo Nehal received so se- 
vere a fracture that, after lingering a 
few hours insensible, he expired. 

So sudden a death to the young 
monarch occasioned a great sensation 
among the Sikhs. It dissolved, more- 
over, the whole frame-work ofsociety, 
for there was no direct heir to claim 
the throne—none, at least, possessing 
personal weight enough to ensure a 
ready acquiescence in the demand. 
As far as England is concerned, how- 
ever, the probabilities are that the 
death of Noo Nehal is not much to be 
regretted. He never made any secret 
of his hatred of us, and had planned, 
and would have doubtless, sooner or 
later, carried it out, a project for in- 
volying us simultaneously in a war 
with the Punjaub, with Nepaul, 
Birmah, and Cabul. At the same 
time, there is no denying that his 
death has precipitated the struggle. 
The revolutions which followed it 
in the Punjaub, fruitful as they have 
been of evil to the natives of that 
state, never shook the hatred where- 
with the chiefs and soldiery regard 
us. Indeed, so implacable is this 
feeling, that the refusal of his tem- 
porary successor, Shere Singh by 
name, to fall upon the rear of Gene- 
ral Pollock’s army and cut off its 
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convoys, cost the individual his life. 
But we are anticipating. 

When Noo Nehal’s fate was an- 
nounced to the minister Dhejan Sing, 
he cast his eyes at once upon Shere 
Sing, one of twin sons whom Mehtab, 
one of Runjeet’s wives, had born, 
but of whom the old Lion never would 
acknowledge the legitimacy Shere 
Singh was a man of considerable 
energy of character, and proceeded 
at once from his retirement near 
Umretzur to assume the reins of go- 
vernment; but the widow of Kur- 
ruck Singh opposed him, giving out 
that her daughter-in-law, the relic 
of Noo Nehal, was enceinte, and that 
it was her duty to act as regent till 
the child should be born. At first 
the tale was credited, so both Shere 
Singh and Dhejan Singh withdrew 
again from the capital ; but the false- 
hood came to light as soon as men 
recalled to their remembrance that 
the interesting lady numbered no 
more than eight years of age. Ac- 
cordingly, Shere Singh took the field 
again and prevailed. But these claims 
and counter-claims, as they could not 
be maintained without constant ap- 
peals to the troops, so they soon 
converted the Sikh army into a body 
as disorganised and mercenary as were 
the Praetorian bands of Rome. Ri- 
vals bid for their services, and were 
served and betrayed alternately. 
Thus Shere Singh having gained his 
end by largesses, kept his place only 
till he forgot to be profuse among 
his troops, and was murdered at a 
review, the very minister who raised 
him to the throne being a party to 
the deed. Other assassinations and 
military riots followed, till, in the end, 
all government, or semblance ofa go- 
vernment, ceased, and the army, after 
existing by plunder as long as it could 
be had on the Sikh side of the Sutlej, 
advanced towards the river and threat- 
ened the protected principalities. 

Here, then, we stop for the pre- 
sent. Before we meet our readers 
again, the results of the operations 
which have been carried on in the 
neighbourhood of Loodiana will have 
transpired ; and as soon as we feel 
ourselves in a position to deal fairly 
by so important a subject, we will not 
fail to give a sketch both of them and 
of the circumstances which shall ap- 
pear to have led to them and arisen 
out of them, 
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MURILLO; OR, THE PAINTER WITHOUT AMBITION. 


Ir is through the assistance of the 
fine arts that we are better acquainted 
with two of the most striking epochs 
in the history of Europe than with 
any other period in history. We 
allude, first, to that of the Reforma- 
tion, the reign of Henry VIII., and 
Cardinal Wolsey, in England, with 
its corresponding period in Italy and 
Germany, the reign of the Emperor 
Charles V., extending to Spain, to 
that of his successor and son, Philip 
II., the husband of our Queen Mary. 

The second period alluded to in the 
history of Europe, arrived a hundred 
years after; it extends over about 
fifty years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, comprising the ministries of 
Cardinal Richelieu and his successor 
Mazarin in France, corresponding in 
England with the reign of Charles L., 
the Rebellion, and the restoration of 
the Stuarts to power. It is espe- 
cially to painters that we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of the car 
dinal ministers of both France and 
Spain, of their sovereigns, their 
friends, their enemies, and the courts 
that they so despotically governed. 

The state of the fine arts in Eu- 
rope at both these periods (the Re- 
formation and the Rebellion) was 
glorious. At the time of the Re- 
formation, Holbein resided in Eng- 
land; Albert Durer flourished in 
Germany ; ‘Titian, Tintoret, Geor- 
gione, and Paul Veronese were pro- 
tected by the Emperor Charles V. ; 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Janet, 
and Prismaticcio, by Francis I.; 
Michael Angelo was rather persecuted 
than protected by the different suc- 
cessive popes; and Pierin del Vago, 
along with several other artists, 
worked at .Genoa for the great and 
generous Andrea Doria. 

Richelieu and Mazarin were equally 
in their day surrounded by a halo of 
glory in painting, owing to their 
enormous wealth ; commissions were 
sent to Italy on a large scale, which 
laid the foundation of all the collec- 
tions of France ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the poverty and the bad fortune 
of the sovereigns of England and 
Spain, they protected, as well as their 
ministers, the fine arts, and both 
loved and understood painting. Ac- 


cordingly, Rubens, Vandyke, Velas- 
quez, and Murillo, along with the 
famous miniature painters, Oliver, 
Petitot, and Cooper, having trans- 
mitted to posterity the likenesses of 
all those by whom they were sur- 
rounded, we know the air and coun- 
tenance, the figure and costume of 
the most celebrated persons of Eu- 
rope; and thus are we become inti- 
mately acquainted with the beauties 
and wits, and the military and poli- 
tical leaders of the day. 

We know the peculiar expression 
of the unfortunate Charles; the grace 
of Henrietta Maria; the portly 

randeur of her mother, Mary of 

[edecis ; the sternness of Wallstein, 
according so exactly with Schiller 
and Coleridge’s description of that 
extraordinary man ; the warrior looks 
of the great commander, Spinola; 
the fatuity of Buckingham, so ex- 
actly in accordance with his charac- 
ter and conduct ; and the vulgarity 
of feature of the minister of Spain, 
Olivares, joined to his expression of 
stern good sense. 

It is to be regretted that the last 
great painter of Europe, Murillo, 
left but few portraits behind him of 
persons known to posterity. Murillo 
appears to have been as great in 
portrait-painting as he was in ideal 
or religious art. The portraits he 
has left are perfect in point of truth 
and nature, but Murillo was an un- 
ambitious man. He neither sought 
the society, the approbation, nor the 
agg oa of kings or ministers. In 
1is character of a mild and gentle 
nature, there was a sighing and strug- 
gling for independence of mind as 
well as habits, that was the marked 
characteristic of his life. His repre- 
sentations of himself more portray 
this spirit of independence than his 
contemplative and poetical nature, 
and there is more energy, vivacity, 
and animal life expressed, than would 
be expected in the gentleness and 
love of quiet and retirement that 
belonged to Murillo’s character. 

There are two portraits of Murillo 
at Paris; one is reckoned the che/- 
d’euvre of the Spanish gallery in the 
Louvre, the other belongs to Louis 
Philippe. Both have been engraved, 
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and are well known in England 
through the engravings. The one 
belonging to the king represents him 
older and. more grave in character 
than the former. The former would 
suit the character of Columbus; it 
represents boldness, acuteness, and 
sagacity. The latter is more reli- 
gious in feeling and intent on his art. 
Another portrait, by and of Murillo, 
is said to belong to Don Berardo de 
Friate in Spain, was engraved there, 
and the engravings sold in London; 
and a fourth portrait is known in 
Holland and Belgium, and has been 
engraved in those countries. 

There are also portraits in the 
Louvre of Murillo’s mother and of 
his servant; but the most celebrated 
portrait by the hand of Murillo is 
now in England, and belongs to Lord 
Lansdowne, who bought it from Mr. 
Watson Taylor. It was brought to 
England by a Frenchman, but was 
seen, in 1806, in its original place, 
that is, hanging up in the repertory 
of the Hospital de los Venerables at 
Seville. It represents the superior, 
Don Justino Francisco Neve, the 
dear friend and patron of Murillo, in 
whose arms he died. It is an whole- 


length of an ecclesiastic, sitting in his 
arm-chair, and very perfect as por- 


traiture. There is also in the Louvre 
the portrait of Don Andreas de An- 
trade, with his dog, a whole-length. 
Of this picture there are several re- 
petitions in England, One of these 
repetitions belongs to the queen; 
another is at Longford Castle in 
Wiltshire. Towever, Murillo’s por- 
traits are rare. He painted many 
abbots, bishops, monks, and generals 
of monastic orders in Spain, for 
whose convents and chapter-houses 
he had commissions for large works 
of a religious nature. Of these per- 
sons, few are known out of Spain, 
and even in Spain their very names 
and histories are unknown or for- 
gotten. 

Murillo’s reputation as a painter 
rests on the ideal in which he soared 
—on the earthly nature of the Span- 
iard raised by his imagination and 
traced to a heavenly nature—on a 
poetical feeling which came not forth 
in words, but that went direct from 
the mind to’ the hand; at the same 
time his art was so entirely national, 
that the most ignorant can imme- 
diately distinguish his pictures from 
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those of any of the Italian school. 
The religious feeling of his faith and 
creed is expressed in every perform- 
ance. We read in his divine pictures 
the history of Spain and of the 
Spaniards; the strong and fiery 
passions of the South, held dowa by 
the Inquisition; and the gloom and 
superstition of its kings and nobles. 
In Murillo’s compositions may be 
read many a well-known story in 
Spanish life, and of the greatest in- 
dividuals of the nation; the wisdom 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, the gloom 
and intellect of the Emperor Charles 
V., the crime and superstition of 
Philip IL, the sagacity and wisdom 
of Ximenes and Olivares, and even 
the weakness of the imbecile Charles 
IL., that monarch who so much ap- 
preciated Murillo’s paintings, that he 
passed a law prohibiting their ex- 
portation out of Spain, thus shewing 
sense and feeling enough to estimate 
their merit. 

Alongside of the national charac- 
teristics of the Spaniards expressed in 
Murillo’s composition, is a colouring 
that tells of the brilliancy of a fine 
climate; it is the beautiful on earth, 
in air and vegetation, allied to faith 
in God and in the saints; all these 
deeply imbued with the ferocity of 
the early religious wars, which made 
and created those same saints and 
martyrs. The moral gloom with 
which Murillo was surrounded only 
cleared off now and then under the 
influence of a bright sun by day, 
and a clear, starry firmament by 
night. 

Like Spagnoletto, Murillo’s repre- 
sentation of our Saviour are dis- 
agreeable in the extreme. They 
express human nature, not divine 
nature; Spaniards in feature, pas- 
sions, and countenance. Of all the 
great painters, it is Titian who has 
best combined the divine and human 
nature of our Lord, blended and 
mingled as Scripture has authorised 
our belief. It must be rather to the 
pictures of the Virgin Mary and the 
martyred saints that we must turn to 
become acquainted with Murillo. 
See the Madonnas in Marshal Soult’s 
gallery, the way that they float in 
air on the canvass. They are evi- 
dently painted at the hour of setting 
sun in the south of Europe, and not 
in the street of a crowded metropolis, 
under the influence of a chilling 
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easterly wind or a November fog. 
The play of colouring in these pictures 
is so harmonious, that the idler 
lingers long before them, scarcely 
able to tear himself away, and yet 
not able to explain why he is so 
attracted there. One might suppose 
that Milton had contemplated the 
crowd of sunny cherubims in which 
the figure of the Madonna is encir- 
cled, those lovely beings 


“In the colour of the rainbow live, 
And play in the plighted clouds.” 


It is but Murillo, Correggio, and 
Guido that can paint cherubims. 

But it is difficult to bring the mind 
to a belief that the same artist who 
painted these heavenly visions, and 
thus represented assumptions and 
martyrdoms, could have excelled in 
low life in the manner in which 
Murillo, as a painter, is classed in the 
gallery at Munich. There he is 
known but as the painter of real life. 
The ragged beggar-boys of Seville 
are there depicted, devouring grapes 
and melons, and playing at cards as 
eagerly as if they staked thousands. 
All objects are represented with a 
truth that has caused it to be said, 
with regard to these paintings, “ that 
the indifference to the external and 
the internal freedom amidst rags and 
poverty, raises these same paintings 
of beggar chi Idren to all that art can 
depict or express.” 

Painting began at once in Spain; 
not like the schools of Italy, gradu- 
ally and successively, but dividing 
immediately into the schools of 
Seville and Madrid. That of Madrid 
owed its origin to El Mudo (Nava- 
rette), having belonging to it the 
families of Italian origin of Castillo, 
Carducci, and others, who formed 
Sanchez Coello (the favourite painter 
of Philip IT.), Pereda, Collantes, and 
others. 

The school of Seville owed its 
origin to Luis de Vargas, and Pietro 
Campana, both of whom were formed 
and educated in Italy, and this same 
school continued with Alonzo Cano, 
Zurbaran, Velasquez, &c. and ended 
with Murillo. 

Murillo, like Velasquez his con- 
temporary and master, was born at 
Seville; and baptised on the Ist of 
January, 1618, under the name of 
Bartolome Esteban. His parents 
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were of humble origin, his youth 
was passed in obscurity, without 
education, without pleasures, without 
resource ; “‘amost melancholy youth,” 
as one of his biographers remarks of 
him, often leads to greatness. At 
last Juan de Castillo, a distant re- 
lation, took the boy out of compassion 
and charity to his home, whose re- 
putation, destined to be so celebrated 
in the history of art, was to carry 
down the name of the master to 
ae, Castillo drew correctly, 
but could only instruct the youth in 
the dry and cold colouring of a pro- 
fessor of Seville ; and Murillo shortly 
left him to go to Cadiz, where, as it may 
be said, he became self: taught. The 
poor boy, deprived of all instruction, 
of all study, had to gain his daily 
bread by his pencil, of which he 
scarcely knew the use, and could not 
make great proficiency in an art 
which fhe used but as the means of 
eos daily food and clothing. 
Ie sold his religious paintings 
(painted on wood) by the dozen, to 
persons going to America, and to the 
newly converted population of Peru 
and Mexico; but in painting these 
daubs, he acquired the habit of 
handling a paint-brush, managing 
his colours, and nothing more. 

Murillo had attained the age of 
twenty-four, when, fortunately for 
him, an enthusiastic Spanish painter, 
Pietro de Moya, passed through 
Seville, to which town Murillo had 
returned. Moya had been in Lon- 
don, and had been instructed by 
Vandyke, and brought with him, on 
his revisiting Spain, the brilliant 
colouring and the good taste with 
which Vandyke inspired his ad- 
mirers. 

At the sight of Moya’s paintings, 
eg fell into an ecstasy of de- 

light ; he was touched with the spark 
which sets the fire of genius into a 
flame. But what could he do? He 
had neither money nor patronage ; 
and soon after Moya’s visit to Seville, 
Vandyke died, so that it would have 
been useless to have gone to England ; 
a journey to Italy was too expensive 
to think of undertaking ; and Moya 
himself, then but a scholar, was going 
to Granada. In a fit of despair, 
Murillo took a desperate resolution ; 
he bought a large canvass, cutting it 
into small pieces, which he covered 
with little figures of the Madonna, 
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of the Infant Saviour, with cherubims 
and garlands of flowers; and after 
disposing of these trifles at the fair 
at Seville, with a few pence in his 
pocket, neither asking advice nor 
taking leave of any one, he set out 
on foot for Madrid. It was in the 
year 1643. Arrived at Madrid, he 
presented himself to Velasquez, then 
in all the glory of his reputa- 
tion and his good fortune. The 
king’s favourite painter received the 
young artist kindly, ones him, 
promise him work, gave him the 
means of studying the works of the 
great Italian masters in the palaces 
and at the Escurial, and in his own 
studio Velasquez finally instructed 
and advised him. 

Murillo passed two years in study- 
ing the great colourists. The mas- 
ters he preferred were Titian, Rubens, 
and Vandyke, Spagnoletto, and Velas- 
quez. Less anxious for renown than 
for independence he left Madrid, 
notwithstanding Velasquez’s wish to 
retain him in that city, and returned 
to Seville in 1645. It was said that 
Murillo took a disgust to courts and 
cities, in consequence of the disgrace 
of the prime minister Olivares, which 
happened in 1643. He was a great 
patron of the arts, and was sent into 
exile, where he shortly after died. 
His loss was deeply deplored by 
Velasquez; and it is probable that 
the pure and simple-minded Murillo 
may have taken a disgust to Madrid 
in consequence of this public event. 
No persuasions of Velasquez could 
get him to profit by the king’s bounty, 
or recommendations to pursue his 
studies at Rome. Painters are as 
excitable as patriots or poets. 

Hardly had Murillo’s absence been 
noticed in his native town; but the 
astonishment was great when the 
following year he painted for the 
Convent of San Francisco three 
pictures, one was “The Death of 
Saint Claire,” a picture that formed 
the principal ornament latterly of 
the Aguado Gallery at Paris. Every 
one inquired where Murillo could 
have learned this noble and attractive 
style, which partook of the manner 
of Spagnoletto, Vandyke, and Ve- 
lasquez, and that was thought from 
its variety to be superior to all that 
they had produced. 

Notwithstanding the envy which 
generally follows success, notwith- 
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standing the rivalry and hatred of 
Valdez Leal, of Herrera the younger, 
whom Murillo had dethroned from 
being at the head of their profession 
as painters, he soon rose from indi- 
gence and obscurity to renown; and, 
in 1648, he was in a position good 
enough to obtain in marriage the 
hand of a rich and noble lady, Doiia 
Beatrix de Cabrera y Sotomajor. 

From the year that Murillo re- 
turned to Seville (1645), until his 
death in 1682, he rarely left his 
native place, nor indeed scarcely his 
studio ; spending there thirty-seven 
years in constant and incessant em- ° 
ployment, and by that means pro- 
ducing the enormous number of 
pictures that were the work of his 
pencil. Given up to his art, he 
sought neither the patronage of the 
great nor the applause of the multi- 
tude, but made his happiness in 
placing his talent at the disposal of 
those persons who pleased himself in 
indulging his taste for composing his 
pictures in retirement, and for being 
completely independent in his daily 
habits of life. The chapters, the 
monasteries, and the grandees of 
Spain sent incessant requests and 
orders to the artist of Seville; and 
there were few cathedrals, sacris- 
ties, or convents, that did not 
possess some representation of their 
patron saint by his hand. Most of 
the illustrious and ancient families 
of Spain also aspired to the portrait 
of some ecclesiastic, friend, or rela- 
tion painted by him. 

The Convent of Capuchins at 
Seville at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, possessed nineteen first-rate 
pictures painted by Murillo, and the 
Hospital de la Caridad had in its 
little church eight of his most fa- 
mous compositions. Ile received 
from the hospital for the painting of 
“Moses Striking the Rock,” 13,300 
réaux de vellon; for the “ Miracle 
of the Loaves in the Desert,” 15,975 ; 
and for all the cight pictures to- 
gether, 32,000 réaux de vellon, a 
sum amounting to about 850/. of our 
money—a large sum for those days, 
and for Spain. The most laborious 
and productive time of his life was 
from his fiftieth to his sixtieth year ; 
proving in art as in literature, that 
the greatest works of a man of genius 
are towards his decline, when he can 
unite experience and habit to inven- 
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tion and imagination. Murillo is, of 
all the Spanish masters, - —— 
possessed the most of the ideal and ofa 
poetical grandeur in his works. He 
seldom made use of allegory in his 
compositions, but went straight to 
his point to represent the scene as 
he imagined it, without having re- 
course to learning, or to tradition, or 
to legendary tale, as had the great 
Italian masters. 

Murillo, like many of the great 
painters, had three successive man- 
ners; and these were called in Spanish, 
Jrio, calido, y vaporoso (cold, warm, 
and vaporous). These three terms 
sufficiently indicate the manner of 
each,—the children, the be and 
the scenes of every-day life, in which 
Murillo excelled, were painted in his 
first style, as were a few of his mo- 
nastic scenes. 

The silvery tone in which his An- 
nunciations are painted, are in the 
style called vaporous; harmonising 
all throughout, and giving to the 
scene the appearance of the lighted- 


up clouds, a miraculous but fantastic 
light, full of the charms of effect and 
the triumph of colouring, and at- 


tempted previously but by Guido 
and Correggio. 

Murillo’s third manner, the warm 
tint, was the one that he preferred. 
Some of his largest compositions, 
now in the Museum at Madrid, are 
painted in this manner, and they are 
all taken from the stories of saints. 
It is in such-like subjects of divine 
no that the pencil of Murillo, 
ike the wand of the enchanter, can 
shew prodigies; and if in common 
life he is equal to the greatest of 
painters, he stands alone like Milton, 
in scenes of another world; and of 
the two great Spanish painters (him 
and his instructor Velasquez), it may 
be said that Velasquez was the pain- 
ter of the earth, and Murillo that of 
the heavens. 

In his Assumptions, Murillo takes 
a lofty flight into aérial regions 
amidst the ecstasies of saints and the 
visions of the enthusiast. As Ve- 
lasquez aspired to the illustration of 
truth and to precision in details, so 
did his friend Murillo live above 
realities. He loved poetical life, and 
addressed himself to the imagination. 

It was in the warm manner to 
which Murillo was so partial, that 
he painted what is estecmed his 
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greatest performance, “ St. Anthony 
of Padua,” a picture now in the 
chapel of the cathedral of Seville; 
however, many of his admirers pre- 
fer the picture of “St. Isabella of 
Hungary,” now in the museum at 
Madrid. It represents the pious 
queen gaining a celestial crown, not 
by prayer, but by works. The scene 
takes place in a hall of simple and 
beautiful architecture, where Murillo 
has succeeded in combining all the 
perfection of each of his styles of 
painting, and of conveying to the 
eye and mind of the spectator a mo- 
ral influence. In ancient times the 
kings of France and England were 
supposed to cure the evil. The kings 
of Hungary had another vocation, 
they cleansed and washed the lepers. 
The palace is converted into an hos- 
pital, where reigns a fearful and dis- 
gusting misery; the rags, dirt, and 
vermin, with which the children are 
covered, is suited but for Murillo’s 
powers to represent. On one side 
are the ladies of the court, graceful, 
handsome, and magnificently dressed ; 
on the other side are these wretched 
children, deformed, full of sores and 
suffering, amidst paralytic and almost 
lifeless old age. One profile of an 
old woman is brought out with great 
skill from a background, formed by 
the velvet robe of one of the court 
ladies. This is the triumph of co- 
louring, as the whole picture is the 
triumph of contrasts. All that is 
brilliant in beauty, in health, and in 
luxury, is placed alongside of all the 
hideous ills to which human nature 
is subject. All of disease, all of splen- 
dour; but Charity approaches and 
unites these two extremes: a young 
and beautiful woman, wearing a royal 
crown beneath her nun’s veil, is in 
the act of washing the impure head 
of a leper; her white and delicate 
hands seem to refuse the disgusting 
office that Religion calls on her 
to perform ; her eyes are filled with 
tears, and her distress of mind is 
shewn on her countenance, but 
Charity overcomes disgust, and Reli- 
gion carries her through her terrible 
task. Such is the scene of a picture 
which causes artists and travellers 
such an admiration of the varied 
powers of Murillo; each detail is ad- 
mirable ; the least change would de- 
stroy the harmony of the whole; and 


Viardot says, “that this picture 
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places Murillo by the side of Ra- 
phael.” 

The lover of painting has but few 
opportunities of studying the Spanish 
school in England. At Paris and at 
Munich the means are more at hand. 
In England, it is principally to the 
Sutherland Gallery that he must 
have recourse. That gallery pos- 
sesses five pictures by Nurillo, one 
of which is an acknowledged master- 
piece of art. Four pictures by Zur- 
baran, one by Alonzo Cano, one by 
Spagnoletto, and one by Velasquez. 

At Dulwich are several pictures 
by the hand of Murillo; at Gros- 
venor House is the celebrated land- 
scape formerly in the palace of St. 
Jago, at Madrid; at Lord Ashbur- 
ton’s are four of his works, one of 
which represents “St. Thomas of 
Villa Neve, when a Child, distribut- 
ing Alms.” 

At Mr. Wells’, at Redleaf, is a 
very fine picture by Murillo, that 
was formerly in a church at Genoa ; 
it also represents “St. Thomas of 
Villa Neve relieving the Sick.” 

At Longford Castle, in Wiltshire, 
are two fine Murillos, along with 
some excellent specimens of Velas- 
quez ; at the Duke of Wellington’s 
are several of the Spanish school ; 
at Lord Lansdowne’s is a curious 
picture of El Mudo (Navarete), a 
rare Spanish painter, as well as seve- 
ral works by the hands of Velas- 
quez and Murillo; at Mr. Sander- 
son’s is one Murillo ; at Leigh Court, 
near Bristol, are three fine Murillos; 
at Lord Shrewsbury’s are two, on 
sacred subjects ; at Burleigh, one pic- 
ture; at Woburn, one picture: and 
the above mostly comprise the whole 
of Murillo works to be found in 
England. 

With regard to the number of his 
productions, Murillo is only to be 
rivalled by his countryman, Lopez 
di Vega. Like that poet, his youth 
was but of little use to him; like 
him he laboured the rest of his life, 
and in his own line equalled the 
1800 comedias, the 400 autos sacra- 
mentales, the epic and the burlesque 
poems, the sonnets, the stories, which 
made Cervantes call Lopez “a mon- 
ster in nature ;” unlike his master 
Velasquez, Murillo repeated his sub- 
jects often. Velasquez gave a care 
to every one of his paintings, all 
being intended for his king and mas- 
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ter, while Murillo’s works, destined to 
become the property of various per- 
sons in different parts of Spain, were 
often repetitions, and thus he became 
his own plagiarist. 

Velasquez was most at home in 
common life in an adherence to truth 
to nature, while Murillo’s greater 
energy, and more brilliant imagina- 
tion, loved to soar above real life, 
though not like Zurbaran or Mo- 
rales, whose powers are in terror and 
gloom, who revel in penance, in su- 
perstition, in autos de fé, the scenes 
of the Inquisition, and the ecstasies 
of Loyola. 

The fine arts are proved to be 
passions in hundreds of instances, 
and like passion wholly and entirely 
lay hold of the mind of man; and 
when this is the case, the picture 
partakes of the character of the artist. 
There are many instances amongst 
artists of death occurring from grief, 
disappointment, jealousy, and envy, 
and particularly in Spain: amongst 
these examples is that of Castillo, a 
native of Cordova. He came to Se- 
ville in 1666, when Murillo was at 
the height of his reputation; and 
on looking at his productions, which 
he did with great astonishment, he 
saw Nature reflected in her most per- 
fect shape, with a brilliancy that he 
knew he could not emulate, nor had 
he believed in the power of art to 
attain. At length he recovered his 
speech, but only to exclaim, “Ya 
muriro Castillo!” (Castillo is no 
more.) He returned to his home, 
but never again to paint. 

Castillo was a poet as well as a 
painter. Seized with a hopeless gloom, 
1¢e lived a short time in a state of de- 
spair, dying of a broken spirit, proy- 
ing that there are natures endowed 
with such susceptible passions, that 
to take away hope is to take away 

life. 

It has been written that Murilio 
was a stranger both to interest and 
to ambition. It was in 1670, when 
Murillo must have been about the 
age of fifty-seven, that one of his 
paintings was carried in procession 
at Madrid, at the festival of Corpus 
Christi. The subject was “The Im- 
maculate Conception ;” and the pic- 
ture made such a sensation at Ma- 
drid, and at court, that the king’s 
impatience would brook no delay, 
and he sent for Murillo from Seville; 
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but the love of ease and retirement 
of the painter was not to be con- 
quered by ambition or honours. He 
refused the commands of his sove- 
reign under various pretences, and 
continued to live on at Seville in in- 
dependence, that is, in constant la- 
bour and study of his art. Pictures 
were, however, sent by him to the 
royal collection. 

But Murillo was not so totally en- 
grossed with his art as to forget 
others. With the aid of his artist- 
friends, and the public authorities, 
he established an academy at Seville, 
of which he became director. It was 
opened in 1660, at a time of public 
rejoicing in Spain,—at the peace of 
the Pyrenees and the marriage of 
Louis XIV. to the Infanta Maria- 
Theresa. Neither in this work nor in 
any other did Murillo receive any 
assistance from his own family. His 
eldest son went to the West Indies 
as a merchant; his second son be- 
came a canon of the cathedral at 
Seville; and his daughter took the 
veil in the convent of the Madré de 
Dios. 

In 1681 Murillo went to Cadiz to 
paint the altar-piece of “The Mar- 
riage of St. Catherine,” for the Con- 
vent of Capuchins; he fell from a 
scaffolding erected near the painting, 
was much hurt, and returned to his 
home at Seville, ill, in consequence 
of his fall. After lingering for some 
time he died in April, 1682, and was 
buried in a vault in the church of 
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Santa Cruz, under the chapel where 
is the painting of “ The Descent from 
the Cross,” by Pietro Campana, and 
where Murillo was accustomed to 
pass some part of each day in prayer 
and meditation. This magnificent 
icture had been ever the object of 
furillo’s admiration and reverence 
throughout his life. And in that 
same chapel where so many holy 
thoughts had entranced him, in the 
same spot where his mind had ever 
been intent on religious meditations 
and feelings, his body found a rest- 
ing-place. ‘There is a harmony and 
a peace in the whole of Murillo’s 
life and death, very powerful in his 
religious and poetical life; and in 
him is found a painter, as Words- 
worth is a poet. 

It is related, that one day when 
the church-doors were about to be 
closed towards evening, the sacristan 
reminded Murillo, then in medita- 
tion before his favourite picture, that 
it was time to depart. “ I wait,” said 
Murillo, still in his ecstasy, “I wait 
until these holy persons have taken 
away the body of our Lord.” 

After Murillo’s death, it was disco- 
vered how entirely disinterested his 
life and character had been. No 
further fortune did he possess than 
a hundred reals, that he had received 
the day before he died; and that 
money, with sixty ducats found in a 
drawer, comprised the whole of his 
carthly possessions. 
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Tue character of Gruff-and-Tackle- 
ton, in Mr. Dickens's last Christmas 
story, has always appeared to me a 
great and painful blot upon that 
otherwise charming performance. 
Surely it is impossible that a man 
whose life is passed in the making of 
toys, hoops, whirligigs, theatres, dolls, 
jack-in-boxes, and ingenious knick- 
snacks for little children, should be a 
savage at heart, a child-hater by 
nature, and an ogre by disposition. 
How could such a fellow succeed in 
his trade? The practice of it would 
be sufficient to break that black heart 
of his outright. Invention to such a 
person would be impossible ; and the 
continual exercise of his profession, 
the making of toys which he despised 
for little beings whom he hated, 
would, I should think, become so 
intolerable to a Gruff-and-Tackleton, 
that he would be sure to fly for 
resource to the first skipping-rope at 
hand, or to run himself through his 
dura ilia with a tin sabre. The ruf- 
fian! the child- hating Herod! a 
squadron of rocking-horses ought to 
trample and crush such a fellow into 
smaller particles of flint. I declare 
for my part I hate Gruff-and-Tack- 
leton worse than any ogre in Mother 
Bunch. Ogres have been a good deal 
maligned. They eat children, it is 
true, but only occasionally,—children 
of a race which is hostile to their 
Titanic progeny; they are good 
enough to their own young. Witness 
the ogre in Hopomythumb, who gave 
his seven daughters seven crowns, 
the which Hopomythumb stole for 
his brothers, and a thousand other 
instances in fairy history. This is 
parenthetic, however. The proposi- 
tion is, that makers of children’s 
toys may have their errors, it is true, 
but must be, in the main, honest and 
kindly-hearted persons. 

I wish Mrs. Marcet, the Right 
Honourable T. B. Macaulay, or any 
other person possessing universal 
knowledge, would take a toy and 
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child’s emporium in hand, and ex- 
nee to us all the geographical and 

istorical wonders it contains. That 
Noah’s ark, with its varied contents, 
— its leopards and lions, with glued 
pump-handled tails; its light-blue 
elephants and | footed ducks ; that 
ark containing the cylindrical family 
of the patriarch was fashioned in 
Holland, most likely, by some kind 
ees friends of youth by the 
side of aslimy canal. A peasant in a 
Danubian pine-wood carved that ex- 
traordinary nut-cracker, who was 
painted up at Nuremberg afterwards 
in the costume of a hideous hussar. 
That little fir lion, more like his 
roaring original than the lion at 
Barnet, or the lion of Northumber- 
land House, was cut by a Swiss 
shepherd boy tending his goats on a 
mountain-side, where the chamois 
were jumping about in their untan- 
ned leather. I have seen a little 
Mahometan on the Etmeidan at Con- 
stantinople, twiddling about just such 
a whirligig as you may behold any 
day in the hands of a small Parisian 
in the Tuileries Gardens. And as 
with the toys so with the toy-books. 
They exist every where ; there is no 
calculating the distance through 
which the stories come to us, the 
number of languages through which 
they have been filtered, or the cen- 
turies during which they have been 
told. Many of them have been nar- 
rated, almost in their present shape, 
for thousands of years since, to 
little copper-coloured Sanscrit chil- 
dren, listening to their mother 
under the palm-trees by the banks 
of the yellow Jumna — their Brah- 
min mother, who softly narrated 
them through the ring in her nose. 
The very same tale has been heard 
by the Northmen Vikings as they 
lay on their shields on deck ; and by 
the Arabs, couched under the stars 
on the Syrian plains when the flocks 
were gathered in, and the mares were 
picketted by the tents. With regard 
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to the story of Cinderella, I have 
heard the late Thomas Hill say that 
he remembered to have heard, two 
years before Richard Ceeur de Lion 
came back from Palestine, a Norman 
jongleur——but, in a word, there is 
no end to the antiquity of these tales, 
a dissertation on which would be 
quite needless and —- here. 
One cannot help looking with a 
seeret envy on the children of the 
present day, for whose use and en- 
tertainment a thousand ingenious and 
beautiful things are provided which 
were quite unknown some few scores 
of years since, when the present 
writer and reader were very possibly 
in the nursery state. Abominable 
attempts were made in those days to 
make useful books for children, and 
cram science down their throats as 
calomel used to be administered under 
the pretence of a spoonful of currant- 
jelly. Such picture-books as we had 
were illustrated with the most shame- 
ful, hideous, old wood-cuts which 
had lasted through a aenar and 
some of which may be actually seen 
lingering about still as head-pieces 
to the Catnach ballads, in those rare 
corners of the town where the Cat- 
nach ballads continue to be visible. 
Some painted pictures there were in 
our time likewise, but almost all of 
the very worst kind; the hideous 
distortions of Rowlandson, who peo- 
pled the picture-books with bloated 
parsons in periwigs, tipsy aldermen 
and lecring salacious nymphs, horrid 
to look at. Tom and Jerry followed, 
with choice scenes from the Cockpit, 
the Round House, and Drury Lane. 
Atkins’s slang sporting subjects then 
ensued, of which the upsetting of 
Charleys’ watch-boxes, leaping five- 
barred gates, fighting duels with 
amazing long pistols, and kissing 
short - waisted damsels in pink 
spencers, formed the chief fun. 
The first real, kindly agreeable, and 
infinitely amusing and charming il- 
lustrations for a child’s book in Eng- 
land which I know, were those of 
the patriarch George Cruikshank, 
devised for the famous German po- 
pular stories. ‘These were translated 
by a certain magistrate of Bow Street, 
whom the Examiner is continually 
abusing, but whose name onght 
always to be treated tenderly on ac- 
count of that great service which he 
did to the nation. Beauty, fun, and 
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fancy, were united, in these admirable 
designs. They have been copied all 
over Europe. From the day of their 
appearance, the happiness of children 
may be said to have increased im- 
measurably, After Cruikshank, the 
German artists, a kindly and good- 
natured race, with the organ of phi- 
loprogenitiveness strongly developed, 
began to exert their wits for child- 
ren. Otto Speckter, Neureuther, the 
Dusseldorf school, the book-designers 
at Leipsig and Berlin, the mystical 
and tender-hearted Overbeck, and 
numberless others, have contributed 
to the pleasure and instruction of 
their little countrymen. In France 
the movement has not been so re- 
markable. The designers in the last 
twenty years have multiplied a hun- 
dred-fold : their talent is undeniable: 
but they have commonly such an 
unfortunate penchant for what is 
wrong, that the poor little children 
can hardly be admitted into their 
company. They cannot be benefited 
by voluptuous pictures illustrative 
of Balzac, Béranger, Manon-Lescaut, 
and the like. The admirable Char- 
let confined himself to war and bat- 
tle, and les gloires de la France 
chiefly : the brilliant designs of Ver- 
net and Raffet are likewise almost all 
military. Gavarni, the wittiest and 
cleverest designer that ever lived 
robably, depicts grisettes, Ste. Pé- 
agie, bals-masqués, and other sub- 
jects of town-life and intrigue, quite 
unfit for children’s edification. The 
caustic Granville, that Swift of the 
pencil, dealt in subjects scarcely more 
suited to children than the foul 
satires of the wicked old Cynic of 
St. Patrick’s, whose jokes to my 
mind are like the fun of a demon; 
and whose best excuse is Swift's 
Hospital. 

In England the race of designers 
is flourishing and increasing ; and the 
art as applied to the nursery (and 
where, if you please, you who sneer, 
has our aflectionate Mother Arta bet- 
ter place ?), has plenty of practition- 
ers and patronage. Perhapsthere may 
be one or two of our readers who 
have heard of an obscure publication 
called Punch, a hebdomadal miscel- 
lany, filled with drawings and jokes, 
good or bad. Of the artists engaged 
upon this unfortunate periodical, the 
chief are Messrs. Leech and Doyle, 
both persons, I would wager, remark- 
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able for love of children, and daily 
giving proofs of this gentle disposi- 
tion. Whenever Mr. Leech, “in 
the course of his professional career,” 
has occasion to depict a child by the 
side of a bottle-nosed alderman, a 
how-waistcoated John Bull, a police- 
man, a Brook-Green Volunteer, or 
the like, his rough, grotesque, rol- 
licking pencil becomes gentle all of 
a sudden, he at once falls into the 
softest and tenderest of moods, and 
dandles and caresses the infant under 
his hands, as I have seen a huge 
whiskered grenadier do in St. James's 
Park, when mayhap (but this ob- 
servation goes for nothing), the nurse- 
maid chances to be pretty. Look at 
the picture of the Eton-boy dining 
with his father, and saying, “Go- 
vernor, one toast before we go—the 
ladies!” ‘This picture is so pretty, 
and so like, that it is a positive fact, 
that every father of an Eton-boy 
declares it to be the portrait of his 
own particular offspring. In the 
great poem of “the Brook-Green 
Volunteer,” cantos of which are issu- 
ing weekly from the Punch press; 
all the infantine episodes, without 
exception, are charming ; and the 
volunteer's wife such a delightful 
hint of black-eyed smiling innocence 
and prettiness, as shews that beaut 
is always lying in the heart of this 
humorist,—this good humorist, as he 
assuredly must be. As for Mr. Doyle, 
his praises have been sung in this 
Magazine already: and his pencil 
every day gives far better proofs of 
his genuine relish for the grotesque 
and beautiful than any that can be 
produced by the pen of the present 
writer. 

The real heroes of this article, 
however, who are at length intro- 
duced after the foregoing preliminary 
flourish,are, Mr. Joseph Cundall, of 12 
Old Bond Street, in the city of West- 
minster, publisher ; Mr. Felix Sum- 
merly, of the Home Treasury-office ; 
Mrs. Harriet Myrtle ; Ambrose Mer- 
ton, Gent., the editor of Gammer 
Gurton’s Story Books; the writer 
(or writers) of the Gvod-natured 
Bear, The Story-Book of Holyday 
Hours, &e., and the band of artists 
who have illustrated for the benefit 
of youth these delightful works of 
fiction. Their names are Webster, 
Townshend, Absolon, Cope, Horsley, 
Redgrave, H. Corbould, Franklin, 
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and Frederick Tayler,—names all 
famous in art; nor surely could ar- 
tists ever be more amiably employed 
than in exercising their genius in be- 
half of young people. Fielding, I 
think, mentions with praise the name 
of Mr. Newbery, of Saint Paul's 
Churchyard, as the provider of story- 
books and pictures for children in 
his day. As there is no person of 
the late Mr. Fielding’s powers writ- 
ing in this Magazine, let me be per- 
mitted, humbly, to move a vote of 
thanks to the meritorious Mr. Joseph 
Cundall. 

The mere sight of the little books 
published by Mr. Cundall—of which 
some thirty now lie upon my table— 
is as good asanosegay. Their actual 
covers are as brilliant as a bed of 
tulips, and blaze with emerald, and 
orange, and cobalt, and gold, and 
crimson. I envy the feelings of the 
young person for whom (after hav- 
ing undergone a previous critical 
examination) this collection of trea- 
sures is destined. Here are fairy 
tales, at last, with real pictures to 
them. What a library!—what a 
picture-gallery! Which to take up 
first is the puzzle. I can fancy that 
perplexity and terror seizing upon 
the small individual to whom all 
these books will go in a parcel, when 
the string is cut, and the brown 
se r is unfolded, and all these de- 
ights appear. Let us take out one 
at hazard : it is the 

“ HISTORY OF TOM HICKATHRIFT 

THE CONQUEROR.” 


He is bound in blue and gold: in 
the picture Mr. Frederick Tayler 
has represented Tom and a friend 
slaughtering wild beasts with pro- 
digious ferocity. Who was ‘Tom 
Hickathrift the Conqueror? Did 
you ever hear of him? Fielding 
mentions him somewhere, too; but 
his history has passed away out of 
the nursery annals, and this is the 
first time fis deeds have ever come 
under my cognisance. Did Fielding 
himself write the book? The style 
is very like that of the author of 
Joseph Andrews. Tom lived in the 
Isle of Ely in Cambridgeshire, the 
story says, in the reign of William 
the Conqueror ; his father, who was 
a labourer, being dead, “and his mo- 
ther being tender of their son, main- 
tained him by her own labour as well 
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as she could; but all his delight was 
in the corner, and he ate as much at 
once as would serve six ordinary 
men. At ten years old he was six 
feet high and three feet thick; his 
hand was like a shoulder of mutton, 
and every other part proportionate ; 
but his great strength was as yet 
unknown.” 

The idea of latent strength here is 
prodigious. How strong the words 
are, and vigorous the similes! His 
hand was like a shoulder of mutton. 
He was six feet high, and three feet 
thick: all his delight was in the 
corner, and he ate as much as six 
men. Aman six feet high is nothing, 
but a fellow three feet thick is tre- 
mendous. All the images heap up 
and complete the idea of Thomas's 
strength. lis gormandising indi- 
cates, his indolence exaggerates, the 
Herculean form. ‘Tom first: shewed 
his strength by innocently taking 
away from a farmer, who told him 
he might have as much straw as he 
could carry, a thousand weight of 
straw. Another offering him and 
telling him to choose a stick for his 
mother’s fire, Thomas selected a large 
tree, and went off with it over his 
shoulder, while a cart and six horses 
were tugging at a smaller piece of 
timber behind. The great charm of 
his adventures is, that they are told 
with that gravity and simplicity 
which only belongs to real truth :— 


**Tom’s fame being spread, no one 
durst give himan angry word. At last a 
brewer at Lynn, who wanted a lusty man 
to carry beer to the Marsh and to Wis- 
beach, hearing of him, came to hire him ; 
but he would not be hired, till his friends 
panes him, and his master promised 

im a new suit of clothes from top to toe, 
and that he should eat and drink of the 
best. At last Tom consented to be his 
man, and the master shewed him which 
way he was to go; for there was a mon- 
strous giant kept part of the Marsh, and 
none dared to go that way, for if the 
giant found them, he would either kill or 
make them his servants. 

** But to come to ‘I’om and his master. 
Tom did more in one day than all the rest 
of his men did in three; so that his mas- 
ter, seeing him so tractable and careful in 
his business, made him his head man, and 
trusted him to carry beer by himself, for 
he needed none to help him. Thus he 


went each day to Wisbeach, a journey of 


near twenty miles, 
~“ But going this way so often, and 
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finding the other road that the giant kept 
was nearer by the balf, iom having in- 
creased his strength by good living, and 
improved his courage by drinking so much 
strong ale, resolved one day, as he was 
going to Wisbeach, without saying any 
thing to his master, or to his fellow- 
servants, to take the nearest road or lose 
his life; to win the horse or lose the 
saddie ; to kill or be killed, if he met 
with the giant. 

“Thus resolved he goes the nearest 
way with his cart, flinging open the gates 
in order to go through; but the giant 
soon espied him, and seeing him a daring 
fellow, vowed to stop his journey, and 
make a prize of his beer: but Tom cared 
not a fig for him; and the giant met him 
like a roaring lion, as though he would 
swallow him up. 

“* Sirrah,’ said he, ‘ who gave you 
authority to come this way? Do you 
not know, that I make all stand in fear 
of me? And you, like an impudent 
rogue, must come and fling open my gate 
at pleasure! Are you so careless of your 
life, that you do not care what you do? 
I will make you an example to all rogues 
under the sun. . Dost thou not see how 
many heads of those that have offended 
my laws hang upon yonder tree? Thine 
shail hang above them all !’ 

“ * None of your prating !’ said Tom ; 
* you shall not find me like them.” 

“* No!” said the giant, 

““* Why you are but a fool, if you 
come to fight me, and bring no weapon 
to defend thyself!’ cries Tom. ‘I have 
got a weapon here shall make you know 
1 am your master.’ 

** «Say you so, sirrah 2’ said the giant ; 
and then ran to his cave to fetch his club, 
intending to dash his brains out at a 
blow. 

“While the giant was gone for his 
club, Tom turned his cart upside down, 
and took the axletree and wheel for his 
sword and buckler ; and excellent weapons 
they were, on such an emergency. 

** The giant coming out again began to 
stare at Tom, to see him take the wheel 
in one of his hands, and the axletree in 
the other. 

“©* Oh, oh!’ said the giant, ‘ you are 
like to do great things with those in- 
struments ; 1 have a twig here that will 
beat thee, thy axletree, and wheel to the 
ground !’ 

‘* Now that which the giant called a 
twig, was as thick asa mill-post; and 
with this the giant made a blow at him 
with such force, as made his wheel crack. 
Tom, nothing daunted, gave him as brave 
a blow on the side of the head, which 
made him reel again. 

*** What,’ said ‘om, ‘have you got 
drunk with my small-beer already ?’ 
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“ But the giant, recovering, made 
many hard blows at him, which Tom 
kept off with his wheel, so that he re- 
ceived but very little hurt. 

“In the meantime, Tom plied the 
giant so well with blows, that the sweat 
and blood ran together down his face, 
who, being almost spent with fighting so 
long, begged Tom to let him drink, and 
then he would fight him again. 

““« No no,’ said he, ‘my mother did 
not teach me such wit ;’ and, finding the 
giant grow weak, he redoubled his blows, 
till he brought him to the ground. 

“ The giant, finding himself overcome, 
roared hideously, and begged Tom to 
spare his life, and he would perform any 
thing he should desire,—even yield him- 
self unto him, and be his servant. 

“ But Tom, having no more mercy on 
him than a bear upon a dog, laid on him 
till he found him breathless, and then 
cut off his head; after which he went 
into his cave, and there found great store 
of gold and silver, which made his heart 
leap for joy.” 

This must surely be Fielding : the 
battle is quite like the Fielding- 
Homer. ‘Tom “ having increased his 
strength by good living, and improved 
his courage by drinking strong ale,” is 
a phrase only to be written by a 
great man. It indicates a lazy 
strength, like that of Tom himself in 
the corner. “The giant roared hi- 
deously, but Tom had no more merc 
on him than a bear upon a dog.” If 
any body but Harry Fielding can 
write of a battle in this way, it is a 
pity we had not more of the works of 
the author. He says that, for this 
action, Tom, who took —— of 
the giant’s cave and all his gold and 
silver, “was no longer called plain 
Tom, but Mister Hickathrift ?” 

With the aid of a valorous oppo- 
nent, who was a tinker, and who 
being conquered by Tom in battle 
became his fast friend ever after, Tom 
overcame 10,000 disaffected, who had 
gathered in the Isle of Ely f Sey 
must have been 10,000 of the refugee 
Saxons, under Hereward the Saxon, 
who fied from the tyranny of the 
Conqueror, and are mentioned b 
Mr. Wright in his lately published, 
learned, and ingenious essays,—and, 
indeed, it was a shame that one of 
the German name of Hichathrift 
should attack those of his own flesh 
and blood) ; but for this anti-national 
feat Tom was knighted, and hence- 
forth appeared only as Sir Thomas 
Hickathrift. 
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“ News was brought to the king, b 
the commons of Kent, that a very dread- 
ful giant was landed on one of the islands, 
and had brought with him a great num. 
ber of bears, and also young lions, with a 
dreadful dragon, upon which he always 
rode; which said monster and other 
ravenous beasts had much frightened all 
the inbabitants of the island. And, 
moreover, they said, if speedy course was 
not taken to suppress them, they would 
destroy the country, 

“ The king, hearing of this relation, 
was a little startled; yet he persuaded 
them to return home, and make the best 
defence they could for the present, as- 
suring them that he would not forget 
them, and so they departed. 

“The king, eotiee these dreadful 
tidings, immediately sat in council, to 
consider what was best to be done. 

** At length, Tom Hickathrift was 
pitched upon, as being a bold, stout sub- 
ject; for which reason it was ju 
necessary to make him governor of that 
island, which place of trust he readily 
accepted, and accordingly went down 
with his wife and family to take pos- 
session of the same, attended by an hun- 
dred and odd knights and gentlemen, at 
least. 

“ Sir Thomas had not been there many 
days, when, looking out of his own win- 
dow, he espied this giant mounted ona 
dreadful dragon, and on his shoulder he 
bore a club of iron ; he had but one eye, 
which was in the middle of his forehead, 
and was as large as a barber’s basin, and 
seemed like flaming fire ; the hair of his 
head hung down like snakes, and his 
beard like rusty wire. 

“ Lifting up his eyes, he saw Sir 
Thomas, who was viewing him from one 
of the windows of the castle. The giant 
then began to knit his brow, and to 
breathe out some threatening word to the 
governor,—who, indeed, was a little sur- 
prised at the approach of such a monstrous 
and ill-favoured brute. 


“The giant finding that Tom did not 
make much haste to get down to him, he 
alighted from his dragon, and chained 
him to an oak-tree ; then marched to the 
castle, setting his broad shoulders against 
the corner of the wall, as if he intended 
to overthrow the whole bulk ofthe build- 
ing at once. Tom perceiving it, said, 

“«<«Ts this the game you would be at? 
faith, I will spoil your sport, for I have a 
delicate tool to pick your tooth with.’ 
Then taking the two-handed sword which 
the king gave him, and flinging open the 
gate, he there found the giant, who, by 
an unfortunate slip in his thrusting, was 
fallen all along, and lay not able to help 
himself, 

“«« How now,’ said Tom, ‘do you come 
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here to take up your lodging ?’ and with 
that, he ran his long sword between the 
giant’s shoulders, which made the brute 
groan as loud as thunder. 

“Then Sir Thomas pulled out his 
sword again; and at six or seven blows 
smote off his head ; and then turning to 
the dragon, which was all this while 
chained to the tree, witbont any further 
words, but with four or five blows, cut 
off the head of that also.” 


Once and again this must be Harry 
Fielding. The words of the nar- 
rative are of immense strength and 
simplicity. When Tom runs his 
long sword through the giant, it only 
“makes the brute groan as loud as 
thunder.” An inferior hand would 
have spoiled all by trying a dying 
speech. One recognises Fielding’s 
cudgel-style by the force and sim- 
plicity of the blow; and the great- 
ness of Hickathrift is only increased 
by the conclusion of his history. He 
is left singing a song at a very noble 
and splendid feast, to which he in- 
vited all his friends and acquaint- 
ances, when he made them the fol- 
lowing promise,— 


‘* My friends, while I have strength to 
stand, 
Most manfully I will pursue 
All dangers till I clear the land 
Of lions, bears, and tigers too.” 


And that is all. How fine the 
conclusion is! The enormous cham- 
pion does not die, but lapses into 
silence. He may be alive yet some- 
where in the fens, drinking mutely. 
A health to him! The day was a 
good day which brought the ac- 
quaintance of Tom Hickathrift. 


Patient Grissell and the babes in 
tke wood are dressed by Mr. Cundall 
in scarlet and gold—attired in glo- 
rious raiment after their death and 
sufferings as a reward for their mar- 
tyrdom in life. As for Grissell, I 
have always had my opinion about 
her. She is so intolerably patient as 
to provoke any husband, and owed a 
great deal of her ill-treatment to the 
shameful meekness with which she 
bore it. But the babes in the wood 
must awaken the sympathy of any 
but an ogre, and every man, woman, 
or child who has a heart for poetry 
must feel himself stirred by the 
lines which tell their sad story :— 
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“ He took the children by the hand, 
Tears standing in their eye, 

And bade them straightway follow him ; 
And look, they did not ery. 

And two long miles he led a on, 
While they for food complain. 

‘Stay here,’ quoth he, ‘I'll bring you 

bread 

When I come back again.’ 


These pretty babes, with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down, 

But never more could see the man 
Approaching from the town. 

Their pretty lips with blackberries 
Were all besmear’d and dyed, 

And when they saw the darksome night 
They sat them down and cried. 


Thus wander'd these poor innocents 
Till death did end their grief’; 
Tn one another’s arms they died, 
As wanting due relief. © 
No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 
Till Robin Redbreast piously 
Did cover them with leaves.” 


Sweet little martyrs! Poetry con- 
tains nothing more touching than 
their legend. They have lain for 
hundreds of years embalmed in it. 
Time has not spoiled the smile of 
their sweet faces, nestling cheek by 
cheek under the yellow leaves. Ro- 
bins have become sacred birds for the 
good deed they did. They will be 
allowed to sing in Paradise for that. 

* Bevis of euston” that famous 
knight, is not a warrior much to the 
taste of the present times. He kills 
a great deal too much, and without 
any sense of humour and without 
inspiring any awe; but “Guy of 
Warwick” is a true knight. After 
the steward’s son has done great 
deeds, and by his valour and virtue 
has won the hand of fair Felice, and 
with it her father’s title of Earl of 
Warwick, the famous warrior is 
smitten with a sense of the vanity of 
all earthly things, even of married 
love and of fair Felice, who consents, 
like a pious soul as she is, that he 
should take the cross and go to Pa- 
lestine. 


** While Guy was in this repenting 
solitude,” the legend says, “ fair Felice, 
like a mourning widow, clothed herself 
in sable attire, and vowed chastity in the 
absence of her beloved husband. Her 
whole delight was in divine meditations 
and heavenly consolations, praying for 
the welfare of her beloved Lord Guy. 
And, to shew her humility, she sold all 
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her jewels and costly robes, and gave 
the money to the poor.” 


Years and yearsafter her lord was 
gone there used to come for alms 
to her eastle-gate an old pilgrim, 
whom the fair Felice relieved with 
hundreds of other poor. At last, this 
old hermit, feeling his death drawing 
nigh, took a ring from his hand and 
sent it to fair Felice, and she knew 
by that token it was her lord and 
husband, and hastened to him. And 
Guy soon after died in the arms of 
his beloved Felice, who, having sur- 
vived him only fifteen days, was bu- 
ried in the same grave. So ends the 
story of Guy, the bold baron of price, 
and of the fair maid Felice. A wor- 
thy legend. His bones are dust, and 
his sword is rust, and his soul is with 
the saints, I trust. Mr. Taylor sup- 
plies two noble illustrations to Sir 
Bevis and Sir Guy. 

We must pass over the rest of the 
Gammer Gurton library with a brief 
commendation. The ballads and sto- 
ries are good, the pictures are good, 
the type is good, the covers are fine, 
and the price is small. The same 
may be said of The Home Treasury, 
edited by the benevolent Felix Sum- 
merly. This Home-Treasury con- 
tains a deal of pleasant reading and 
delightful pictures. The fairy-tales 
are skilfully recast, and charmingly 
illustrated with coloured prints (per- 
haps all prints for children ought to 
have pretty colours, by the way) by 
some of the good-natured artists be- 
fore mentioned. The delightful 
drawings for Little Red Riding-hood 
are supplied by Mr. Webster. Mr. 
‘Townshend nobly illustrates Jack 
and the Bean-Stalk ; while the prett 
love-tale of Beast and the Beauty 1s 
delineated by Mr. Redgrave. In the 
book of Fairy Tales and Ballads 
Cope, Redgrave, and Taylor, vie with 
each other which shall most shew 
skill and recreate youth. For the 
Story-books of the Seasons and the 
Mrs. Harriet-Myrtle Series Mr. Ab- 
solon has supplied a profusion of de- 
signs, which are all, without excep- 
tion, charming. The organ of love 
of children as developed on that 
gentleman's cranium must be some- 
thing panes, and the bump of 
benevolence quite a mountain. 
Blessed is he whose hat is enlarged 
by them! 
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Let a word be said, in conclusion, 
regarding the admirable story of the 
Good-natured Bear, one of the wit- 
tiest, pleasantest, and kindest of 
books that I have read for many a 
long day. Witness this extract, 
which contains the commencement 
of the bear’s autobiography :— 


“«T ama native of Poland, and was 
born in one of the largest and most com- 
fortable caves in the forest of Towskip- 
owski, My father and mother were 
greatly respected by all the inhabitants 
of the forest, and were, in fact, regarded, 
not only by all their own species, but by 
every other animal, as persons of some 
consequence. I do not mention this lit. 
tle circumstance from any pride, but 
only out of filial affection for their me- 
mory. 

«My father was a man of a proud 
and resentful—my father, I meant to say, 
was a person, of a proud and resentful 
disposition, though of the greatest cou- 
rage and honour; but my mother was 
one in whom all the qualities of the 
fairer, or at least, the softer sex, were 
united, I shall never forget the patience, 
the gentleness, the skill, and the firmness 
with which she first taught me to walk 
alone. I mean to walk on all fours, of 
course ; the upright manner of my = 
sent walking was only learned after- 
wards, As this infant effort, however, 
is one of my very earliest recollections, 
I have mentioned it before all the rest, 
and if you please, I will give youa little 
account of it.’ 

“*QOh! do, Mr. Bear,’ cried Gretchen ; 
and no sooner had she uttered the words, 
than all the children cried out at the 
the same time, ‘Oh! please do, sir,’ 
The bear took several long whiffs at 
his pipe, and thus continued— 

““¢My mother took me to a retired 
part of the forest, where few animals 
ever came ; and telling me that I must 
now stand alone, extended both paws, 
and slowly lowered me towards the 
earth. The height, as I looked down, 
seemed terrible, and I felt my legs kick 
in the air with fear of, I did not know 
what, till suddenly I felt four hard 
things, and no motion. It was the fixed 
earth beneath my four infant legs. ‘ Now,’ 
said my mother, ‘ you are what is called 
standing alone!’ But what she said I 
heard as inadream. With my back in 
the air, as though it rested on a wooden 
trussel, with my nose poking out straight, 
snuffing the fresh breeze, and the many 
scents of the woods, my ears pricking 
and shooting with all sorts of new sounds, 
to wonder at, to want to have, to love, 
or to tumble down at,—and my eyes 
staring before me full of light, and cone 
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fused gold, and dancing things, I seemed 
to be in a condition over which I had no 
power to effect the least change, and in 
awhich I must remain fixed till some won- 
derfal thing happened. But the firm 
voice of my mother came to my assist- 
ance, and | heard her tell me to look 
npon the earth beneath me, and see where 
1 was. First I looked up among the 
boughs, then sideways at my shoulder, 
then I squinted at the tip of my nose — 
all by mistake and innocence—at last, I 
bent my nose in despair, and saw my 
fore paws standing, and this of course 
was right. The first thing that caught 
my attention, being the first thing I saw 
distinctly, was a little blue flower with a 
bright jewel in the middle, which 1 after- 
wards found was a drop of dew. Some- 
times I thought this little blue darling 
was so close that it almost touched my 
eyes, and certainly the odour of it was 
up in my head ; sometimes I thought it 
was deep down, a long way off. When 
I bent my face towards it to give it a 
kiss, it seemed just where it was, though 
I had not done what I bad thought to do. 

‘The next thing I saw upon the 
ground was a soft-looking little creature, 
that crawled along with a round ball 
upon the middle of its back, of a beauti- 
ful white colour, with brown and red 
curling stripes. The creature moved 
very, very slowly, and appeared always 
to follow the opinion and advice of two 
long horns on its head, that went feeling 
about on all sides. Presently it slowly 
approached my right fore paw, and I 
wandered how I should feel, or smell, or 
hear it, as it went over my toes; but the 
instant one of the horns touched the hair 
of my paw both horns shrunk into no- 
thing, and presently came out again, and 
the creature slowly moved away in an- 
other direction, While I was wondering 
at this strange proceeding—for I never 
thought of hurting the creature, not 
knowing how to hurt any thing, and 
what should have made the horn fancy 
otherwise 1—while, then, I was wondering 
at this, my attention was suddenly drawn 
to a tuft of moss on my right near a hol- 
low tree-trunk. Out of this green tuft 
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looked a pair of very bright, round, small 
eyes, which were staring up at me. 

“If I had known how to walk, I 
should have stepped back a few steps 
when I saw those bright little eyes, but I 
never ventured to lift a paw from the 
earth, since my mother had first set me 
down, nor did I know how to do so, or 
what were the proper thoughts or mo. 
tions to begin with. So I stood looking 
at the eyes; and presently I saw that the 
head was yellow, and all the face and 
throat yellow, and that it had a large 
mouth. ‘ What you have just seen,’ said 
my mother, ‘we call a snail; and what 
you now see is a frog.’ The names, how. 
ever, did not help me at all to under. 
stand. Why the first should have turned 
from my paw so suddenly, and why this 
creature should continue to stare up at 
me in such a manner I could not con- 
ceive. I expected, however, that it 
would soon come slowly crawling forth, 
and then I should see whether it would 
also avoid me in the same manner, I now 
observed that its body and breast were 
double somehow, and that its paws were 
very large for its size, but had no hair 
upon them, which [ thought was proba- 
bly occasioned by its slow crawling hav- 
ing rubbed it all off. I had scarcely 
made these observations and reflections, 
when a beam of bright light breaking 
through the trees, the creature suddenly 
gave a great hop right up under my nose, 
and J, thinking the world was at an end, 
instantly fell flat down on one side, and 
lay there waiting !” 


Those who wish to know more 
about him, and to see Mr. Tayler's 
admirable likenesses of him, must 
buy the book for themselves. For 
it must be kept away from its right 
owners no longer, and must be con- 
signed to brown paper and bound up 
with twine along with its beautiful 
comrades, never to see the light 
again until the packet opens under 
the astonished eyes of A. H. T. 

M. A, Titmarsu. 
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[In Widcombe churchyard, near Bath, there is a grave, over which has been placed . 
a broken pillar bearing the word ‘‘ Annette,” without date or further name. } 


Tuers stands beneath the chestnut shade 
A solitary tomb, 

The wild flowers round it droop and fade, 
And then renew their bloom ; 

The wind doth whisper through the grass 
Its mournful wild regret, 

The rolling seasons o’er it pass ; 
But who wert thou, Annette ? 


The ivy clasps its tender form 
Around the sculptured base, 

As 'twere to shield it from the storm 
Within its kind embrace. 

Perhaps this may a token be 
Of love which sorrows yet, 

And fain would shed a tear o’er thee, 
Poor desolate Annette! 


Yet strange it is that at Sra 
No record there should 

That might from blank oblivion save 
A memory of thee : 

No line to tell how good or fair,— 
It is as though “ forget” 

Were the one word engraven there, 
And not thy name, Annette. 


The golden smile of even dwells 
Upon thy resting-place ; 

Perchance of thy last hour it tells, 
How Death's unfeared embrace 

Came to thee like the coming night, 
And found that thou hadst yet 

A smile of faith and love as bright 
As this calm hour, Annette. 


And yet it might be that the hour 
Of thy departure came 

When wintry storms began to lower 
And love, and hope, and fame, 

All spread their wings to fly from thee, 
And thou, with ills beset, 

Laid’st down the burden joyfully 
Which broke thy heart, Annette. 


Perchance thy life was one long night 
Of sorrow, care, and pain, 

That Hope’s bright star shed not its light 
Upon the dreary plain ; 

And that beneath this verdant mound, 
Where oft before have met 

Earth’s lonely ones, thou too hast found 
A home at last, Annette. 
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The weary and despairing heart, 
Unsought, unloved before, 

Would thrill with joy to find its part 
In life’s vain pageant o'er, 

And gladly seek an unknown grave, 
Where all may soon forget 

How sank beneath life's turbid wave 
Thy fragile form, Annette. 


Perchance, when we are lying low, 
And flowers above us bloom, 

A future race, as we do now, 
May gaze upon thy tomb, 

All grey and hoary then with time, 
And see that one word set, 

So touching, simple, and sublime, 
And as‘, “ Who was Annette ?” 


As little they as we can know 
Of what thy tale might be, 

And eaeh surmise is idle now 
And vain is sympathy. 

Above thy pillared monument, 
By mourners’ tears unwet, 

Our words and lays are idly spent 
To guess thy fate, Annette. 


Perchance our tombs may stand by thine, 
With epitaph and name, 
To tell our ancestry and line, 
And blazon forth our fame ; 
All the fond praises friends ean give 
In one long record set, 
Hoping the flatt’ring tale will live 
When we are dead, Annette. 


That hope is vain,—a hundred years 
Strange oes will have pressed 

The spot where all our hopes and fears 
Have found alike their rest. 

Then some may say, if they can trace 
The time-worn record yet, 

“ Whose is this name, and whose this race, 
And what this word ‘ Annette ?’” 


Thy memory will be as dear 
To future times as ours,— 
Alike unmourned by sigh or tear, 
Alike undecked with flowers ; 
Alike the weeds and grass will grow, 
Where none their progress let, 
On graves unknown as thine is now 
To our research, Annette. 
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